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CHAPTEE I. 

THB riOWEBIKC^ OAK OF FEKXYNTDD. 

Thb Isle of Anglesea, once the chief seat of a religion more 
ancifflxt ijiaii the memory of history, and the royal residence 
of sovereigns who pretended to an abnost eqiuil antiquity, 
seems indeed to have shared the fate of all things human. 
At present it is chiefly as the high road to Ireland that either 
priests or princes honour it with their attention. The sacred 
lale of ihe Druids, the strongh(dd and refuge of Welsh free- 
dom and royalty during so many Sjges, has come to a pretty 
pass, it must be allowed, when it is merely reckoned as so 
many miles to be posted or railed over with all possible speed, 
on tne way to the '' still- vex'd Bermoothes" of the British 
seas! 

But so it is ; and so in all prdbability it will remain, eren 
with that indefatigable sight-seer, the summer tourist, whose 
stock of picturesque enthusiasm and admiration is in general 
eidiaustea by the time he readies the sea-washed bases of the 
mafestio mountains which bound ihe mainland. Moreorer, 
there is little to rekindle those sensations when once the stem 
shores of the isle are passed, and the traveller finds himself 
crossing the wild tracts of rocky or marshy pasturage which 
form the interior of Anglesea, scantily woodea, and grazed by 
endless herds of oxen and sheep, whose heads seem scarcely 
ever raised from the short sweet herbage which they are 
unconsciously engaged in conveTting into the finest beef and 
mutton eaten imder the wide sweep of the British sceptre. 

And yet one would imagine that a country which sends 
travellers to the plains of Troy, to dispute if such a city ever 
existed, might occasionally spare a few to contemplate the 
remains of a national antiquity perhaps more remote, in the 
shape of the numerous Druidical monuments scattered amidst 
the wilds of An^esea. Even the mediseval antiquary might 
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spend as useful hours as lie can at a much greater distance 
and expense, endeavouring to rebuild in fantasy the splendours 
of the royal Aberflfraw, or, indeed, to discover its site with 
any certaintv ; or in wandermg among the ruined abbeys and 
castles which still attest a bygone prosperity of no ordinary 
mafinuficence. Scarcely any one thinks it worth while to turn 
aside even to visit what remains of the family residence pos- 
sessed by the ancestors of that right royal and, truth to say, 
right truculent and hot-blooded dynasty of the Tudors, wno 
have left such lasting traces in our annals, and who probably 
owed no slight portion of their deeds and renown to the 
influence of that flery Cambrian original. 

It is true, we must again confess, that the most diligent 
researches would discover but little to gratify curiosity, and 
that no one, unenlightened by tradition, could possibly guess 
that the founder of so lofty and imperial a race first beheld 
the light in a wild which seems chiefly intended by nature for 
the breeding and fattening of the jolly beeves and muttons 
whose praises we have abeady chanted. But the tourist who 
has wandered at Aberflraw over all that remains of the palace 
of Eoderic the Great, without being in the least conscious of 
the circumstance until admonished by his guide, will not be 
greatly surprised to find that the dwelling of a race which, 
after the accession of Henry YII. to the throne, was unani- 
mously certified by the Welsh bards to descend from the 
mighly Arthur himself, has shrunk into an inconsiderable 
farm-house ! A carved mantelpiece, some scattered piles of 
massive masonry, rude sculptures of escutclieons and heraldic 
ornaments, degraded by all sorts of rural intermixtures, are 
all the vestiges which remain to reward the labours of the 
antiquary. Oxen may low and pigs may grunt amidst the 
foundations of the chamber where the progenitor of the fiery- 
haired and fiery-hearted Elizabeth was bom ! 

Penmynydd, as the place is still called (we beseech the 
reader not to be daunted by the appearance of the word, but 
to pronounce it boldly as if the y*s were u's), was probably at 
no period much more than the rudelv fortified dwelling of a 
Welsh chieftain, devised rather as the lodging and place of 
refuge of a half-savage clan of shepherds and huntsmen than 
as an exhibition of taste or comfort in domestic architecture. 
But its claims, even to answer purposes so simple, seemed 
gone by at a period as remote as the beginning of the seven- 
teenth year of the fifteenth century, when our chronicle under- 
takes the description. The long wars between the Welsh and 
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their Anglo-Norman inyaders, which closed not many years 
before in the suppression of the great rebellion of Glenaower 
(for it is a mistake to imagine that the conquest effected by 
Edward I. in the thirteenth century was a subjugation), 
coyered all Wales with ruin and desolation, but left special 
traces in Anglesea. At the time we speak of, the greater 
part of the mansion and all the yillage of Penmynydd lay in 
mins^ beneath the observation of a personage who emerged 
with the earliest peep of day from the remains of a once 
massiye tower of stonework, blackened and browned with the 
action of fire, if he had been so superfluous as to take notice 
of circumstances which were probably very familiar to him. 

The mansion or castle of Penmynydd, as according to Welsh 
ideas it mij^ht be called, originally consisted of a group of 
buildings of imhewn timber, surrounded by a wall and moat, 
on the summit of an eminence, whence it took its designation, 
flienifying in English the Mountain Head. Two strong towers 
oi masonry, united by a circular keep, formed its chief strength 
in former times, but were now isolated by the destruction of 
the central pile, and of the greater part of the towers them- 
selyes. The aspect of these buildings and of the ruined huts 
which strewed the hill side attested that the destroying agent 
was fire ; but several years had evidently elapsed since the 
time of its application, for grass and foliage covered the traces 
of devastation in many parts. One of the towers seemed still 
inhabited, to judge from the smoke which wreathed from 
among the oak trees surrounding it ; and that from which 
the person we have alluded to emerged seemed used as a 
stable, for the shrill neigh of a horse followed bim to the 
exterior. 

He was apparently a young peasant, of the usual middle 
stature and stout build of the Welsh mountaineer, with a 
blythe audacity and liveliness in his black eyes, and a shrewd- 
ness of expression on his square forehead and strong-cut 
features that betokened well for the qualities of the mind 
and character which stamp themselves in those lineamente. 
He was garbed, according to the simple fashion of the country 
and time, in a kind of loose frock of blue woollen, wldch de- 
scended to his muscular red knees, and was fastened at the 
waist with a leather belt, in which was stuck a long naked knife. 
His arms and legs were bare, but his feet were twisted with 
rope in the manner of a low boot, and declared a purpose of 
locomotion over some peculiarly rough and flinty route, 
without which such luxuries were seldom effected. The ex 
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traordinarj pace mto which he broke ahnost as soon as he had 
leaped, with the aid of a long staff, over a stream which 
rushed at the base of the casue hill, and gained the open 
ground, justified the supposition. At first his movement was 
a rapid walk, which changed to a kind of trot, and finally into 
the oounding gallop of a stag — with the speed of which 
animal he passed over the rocky and uneven country stretch- 
ing in the direction he took, in which the view was uninter- 
rui>ted to the sea-coast and the waves of the Mena^, beyond 
which the skies were piled with the mountains of Caernarvon- 
shire, tipped by the white peaks of Snowdon. Kor did tills 
wild messenger, for such he was, seem to require a moment's 
breathing pause, or at all events to take one, until he reached 
the coast and the summit of the precipitous rocks which 
overlooked the dangerous shoals called the Swelly Bocks, a 
distance of several miles. 

It was full tide, and the sea was churning with great fury 
among the sunken rocks in the channel below. But tiie 
messenger deigned not a moment's attention to the uproar 
and tumultuous play of billows. Kneeling on the verge of 
the rocks where tne violence of the wind would scarcely nave 
suffered him to stand upright, he gazed intently towaros the 
north along the widening straits wnich divide Anglesea from 
the mainland. No mighty bridge then fiung itseu fearlessly 
as an arch of heaven over the waters, and no object broke the 
line of view to Beaumaris save the waves rolling silvery white 
in the daybreak, and the lonely sail of some fisherman ven- 
turing timidly forth in the blustering breeze. Both shores 
of the straits were visible almost to meir termination in the 
open sea, presenting to the left a lofty but rapidly and deeply- 
undulating shore, on the right a succession of rocky mils 
rising one above the other till they terminated abruptly in 
the mountainous preeipice of Penmaen Mawr. 

The object of the islander's researches was apparently 
soon discovered, from the joyful manner in whicn» though 
alone, he clapped his hands and uttered an exclamatiop of 
satisfaction, when» after gazing for a short time, he noticed 
the appearance of a smsJl barque which, with all its sails 
spread, rounded a projecting headland on the Anglesea shore. 
To eyes less keen and practised this might have seemed a 
common fishing-boat oi small dimensions, too remote to be 
distinguished by any peculiar sign. But Bhys ap Goronwy 
discerned the colour of the oarsmen's garments, and, above 
all^ the person of the voyager at the rudder, who, with a 
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Birong and dexterous ann, guided the oourse of the vesseL 
The exceeding rapidity of the current, which scarcely aUowed 
the rowers to give tneir oars an occasional dip, made the 
passage sc»newhat dangerous, more especially when the 
EMirque entered among the rushing gullies and breakers of the 
channel below the ro^s on which the kerne had posted him- 
self. He seemed, however, to have no misgivings with re- 
gard to the safety of the voyaeers, but immediately he was 
satisfied that the object he sought was before him, commenced 
sliding and shelving like a large sea-fowl down the precipi- 
tous declivity, until he reached a little creek at its base, 
which allowed anchorage for such small craft as the one ap- 
prGa.chin^. He had scarcely shaken the sand and weeds, wiw 
which this transit covered him, &om his hair and garments, 
ere the fling of a huge and overboiling wave sent the boat 
headlong, but in perfect safety, on the shingles at his feet. 
Two or three of the voyagers instantly leaped out and 
dragged it by main force to a higher point ere the return of 
liie wave could, carry them out again ; and then the youth 
who acted as pilot, and who was evidently the chief person- 
age of the party, left his hold of the rudder, and placed him- 
self by a single active effort on some rocks which jutted so as 
to form a kind of landing-place. 

Casting to one of his attendants a long mantle of wolf-skins, 
which he wore fastened round his throat by the cilded paws 
of the same animal, and which was covered wim sea-troth, 
and removing his cap of similar material to shake the spraj 
from its heavy plume of white herons' feathers, and from his 
own thick curling golden-brown hair, where it glimmered like 
dew on the blossoms of the laburnum, a figure and coimte- 
nance appeared which would have riveted the admiration of a 
painter or of a sculptor. Either might have taken it as a per- 
fect model, in stature, proportions, and rich colouring for 
the robust beauty of the hunter whom the Queen of JJove 
loved;' or perhaps, from the fiery, hau^ht^, and impetuous 
character of the phvsiognomy, though still m the earhest and 
ftbnofit womanly bloom of youth, as an ideal of the young 
Achilles when he passed for a nymph among the daughters of 
the ocean* and the moment approached in which he rushed to 
Beize the shield and spear which revealed his sex and warlike 
instincts to the craft of Ulysses ! His naturally very fair com- 
plexion was of a ruddy, sunny hue, with exposure to the 
various moods of the changeable mountain skies and the 
rude exevckoB to which his fine but very powerful and active 
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frame was evidently accustomed. The freedom and daring 
of the mountaineer were in all his gestures, and above all in 
the wild, varying, eagle-like flash of his large steel-blue eyes, 
which seemed yet, by the rapid shadow which darkened tnem 
as his glance fell on the messenger, capable of expressing the 
deepest and gloomiest passions of humanity as vividly as 
those of martial or amorous ardour — ^to wmch, indeed, the 
fierce and glowing blood of the Cymbri almost equally 
prompts those in whose veins it flows. When to these per- 
sonal characteristics of the young voyager we add those of 
his garb— his short frock, or tumc, of home-spun but most 
briffiantly hued plaid, the light breastplate of silver mail, the 
belt in which was set a short sword, the crossbow fastened by 
a loose scarf over his shoulders, the undressed deerskin boots, 
and the golden collar which clasped his snowy woollen shirt 
at the throat and declared the nobility of the wearer — there 
was scarcely a peasant of the isle or neighbouring mountains 
who would not have recognised young Owen Tudor of Pen- 
mynydd, or, as he was morepopularly and poetically styled* 
The "Flowering Oak of the Hill. 

The youthfS chieftain's eye fell, as we have noted, with 
evident anxiety upon the persOn of the messenger, who re- 
spectfully claimed his attention by bending almost to his rope 
mocassins, and wishing the sweetest breath of the morning 
to his honourable lord's special use. Owen turned pale as he 
recognised the vassal, ana he replied with evident agitation in 
Wefih, as he was addressed, " How is it with my father, 
HhysP Why art thou hereP Is he worse, or— what has 
chanced that thou art here P" 

" The a^ed snow melts fast in the spring, but not faster 
than the Chief of Penmynydd is passing away !" replied the 
messenger in the figurative form m which the Celtic dialects 
delight. " The corpse lights have shown on Snowdon, and 
marked the way of the funeral of a son of Arthur ! I am 
sent to bid ap Tudor lose no steps on the road, lest his father's 
mouth be full of dust ere he can leave a blessing on his head." 

" Does the Saxon mediciner, then, give no hope P and has 
the sign on Snowdon appeared P" returned the young chief, 
turning still paler, while the wan colours of awe and super- 
stitious dread passed over the visages of his hardy attendants. 

" Penmynydd himself has seen it ! With his own eyes he 
watched the frmeral procession descend Snowdon and cross 
the sea, even to the sandy vaults of Uanvaes !" replied the 
dansman. ''But he will not suffer the Saxon gatherer of 
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poisons to see him, not even when he learned that you had 
yourself sent for him to the city of the boiling springs. ' He 
may cnre the mange among the mongrel dogs of England !' 
he says, ' but shall not tamper with the blood of the pure 
breed of Britain !* " 

" We have received ill enough firom the hands of the Saxon, 
to endure a little good," said Owen ; " but, since the Canwyll 
Corph has shone on the crags of the Eagle, all were in yam ! 
liCt us hasten, indeed, lest a stranger should close my father's 
eyes." 

The belief in the dreary superstition thus designated is still 
prevalent in Wales ; but a few centuries ago was so firmly 
rooted among the general mass of popular delusions, that it 
was no wonder Owen abandoned the slender hopes to which 
he had hitherto clung, coupling the fact of the appearance of 
the funeral lights on Snowdon with the state of prostration in 
which he left his father on the previous day, when, as a last 
resource, he sailed with an offermg to the smine of St. Elian, 
on the extremity of the coast. The intercession of this saint 
was believed to be of the greatest efficacy in restoring the 
sick to health; Init it was probably rather as a means of 
diverting the sorrow of his son, whom death was about to 
deprive of his only near kinsman, than with any hope of his 
own, that the exhausted chieftain despatched him on the 
errand. Owen imagined he was briiigmg some hope from 
the shrine of the benevolent saint ; but the intelligence he 
now learned made him almost fear he should be too Tate even 
to rejoice his father's dying eyes with his own safe return. 
For several years the Lord of Penmynydd had been wasting 
away under the sufferings caused by an incurable wound in 
his Knee, inflicted, as he always averred, by a poisoned arrow 
from a Saxon bow, at the battle of Shrewsbury, where he 
fought side by side with Glendower and Hotspur against the 
House of Lancaster. On a sudden this wound had burst into 
a bleeding which no effort could staunch, and the patient was 
sinking fast under the continued drain of the vital fluid, at 
which, according to E.hys ap Goronwy, death himself was 
sucking like a hound at the throat of the deer. But we must 
preface the arrival of our filial devotee at the scene of sufl'er- 
mg with some preliminary information, without which we 
doubt if some of the details to follow can be clearly under- 
stood. 

The dying chieftain of Penmynydd, according to Welsh 
traditions and his own implicit belief, was descended m a 
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direct and tmbroken line, not merely from the "faiatorical 
princes of the land, but from that mignty Arthur of Bntaia 
whose very existence it has pleased the incredulous of modem 
times to dispute. During the centuries of struggle which the 
Welsh maintained against successive races of invaders- 
Danes and Saxons, Normans and Anglo-Normans — ^the Tudors 
were renowned in the songs of the bards as being among the 
most valiant, resolute, and patriotically bloodthirsty in resis- 
tance or in vengeance. The father of Owen remained faithfiil 
as his ancestors to the cause of national freedom which en- 
deared their name and glories to those empassioned expositors 
of popular feeling, by taking a most active and determined 
part in the last great Welsh rebellion — that of Owen Glen- 
dower, which, prosperous for awhile, ended in the ruin of 
himself and of all who sided with him, and in the final sub- 
jection of those valiant Celtic tribes to the destined snpre* 
macy of the Saxo-Norman race. The Chief of Penmynydd 
was renowned as almost the sole adherent of the illustrious 
rebel who remained faithful to him through all his varied but 
finally disastrous fortunes. 

There were not wanting detractors to insinuate that this 
devotion was in some measure owing to the belief which the 
Tudors entertained of their descent from the ancient kings of 
Wales, and to the splendid hopes which such a claim might 
substantiate in the event of the national triumph. But as 
nearly aU the great families of Wales traced their descent 
from some source of native royalty, not a few placing the 
well-spring still more loftily than the Tudors, and Glendower 
himself assumed the diadem of the principality without 
abating their zeal in his cause, the suspicion seems but little 
founded. That warlike magician possessed every qualitjr 
which can influence to enthusiasm in a rude, valiant, and 
superstitious age, without seeking the causes of his success 
in motives of a selfish and personal nature among his sup- 
porters. A brave, and long a successful soldier, a wizard and 
star-gazer who was believed by the greater part even of hk 
own followers to have the elements at command, — so well did 
they serve him in his great needs I— Glendower had every 
claim on the affection and reverence of his ardent and half- 
barbarous partisans. Until the heroic Magus, grown old and 
hopeless, deserted himself and yielded to the overwhelming 
power of his enemies, the Chief of Penmynydd adhered to 
nim with the tenacity of the main timber to some noble wreck 
when planks and m&stB, and streamers and cordage are all 
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rent away, leaTing only the dismantled hull to brave the fary 
of the winds and waves. 

Bnt, whatever might have been the motives of the Tudors 
in their adherence to the canse of Glendower, the personal 
results of the warlike labours in which their chieftain spent 
the years of his manhood, were simply the forfeiture of such 
lands as his ancestors had not lost by a similar process, and 
the satisfaction of finding himself and his wizard prince van- 
quished by a raw youth, whom all the world thought incapa- 
ble of any enterprise of valour and conduct. It was little 
consolation to the Lord of Penmynydd, that in after-years 
the gay young wassailer, who left the taverns of London to 
signalize the dawn of his heroic manhood in the overthrow of 
the people whose diadem he bore as Prince of Wales, proved 
also the conqueror of France, and made the name of Henry V. 
for ever glorious in the annals of England. 

But, though vanquished in the field, and curbed on every 
side by the strong garrisons introduced by the English into 
the very heart of tneir fastnesses, the "Welsh were far from 
yielding implicit submission to their conquerors. Still, tho 
wise moderation of the government introduced by Henry V. 
among his Welsh conquests, the efforts which he made to in- 
gratiate himself with the people, — above all, the blaze of mili- 
tary glory which surrounaed liis name, always a dazzling lure 
to nations of Celtic blood, — ^produced in progress of time a 
remarkable effect on the upper classes of the people and no- 
bility, if not on the great mass of the population of Wales. 
This was specially the case in the countries more immediately 
under the English sway, or bordering on the English counties. 
The remote and mountainous distncts were, of course, the 
latest in suffering this new light to stream in upon them ; but 
even Snowdon itself could not always interpose its mighty 
shadow between the islanders of Anglesea and the progress 
of the neighbouring civilization. .Mmost alone among his 
equfds ana former companions in arms, the Lord of Pen- 
mynydd continued to defy the conquerors, and, like a dark 
cloud in a brightening sky, suffered no shred of his gloom to 
mingle or dissipate in the new radiance. 

True it is, that very few of those who had suffered the most 
in the penalties of rebellion had so much to complain of as 
the Tudors. Their chief found himself reduced, by the con- 
fiscation of nearly all his inheritance,- Velow the degree- of a 
simple gentleman among the " Saxon heap," as the Welsh 
term poUtely designated the collective English people. LittJ-- 
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more remained to the ancient Lords of Penmynydd, of all 
their once great possessions, but a title, which was conceded 
to them by the courtesy of custom, or the traditionary respect 
of the serfs and vassals of their alienated lands, rather tnan 
by any right of property. Dwelling amidst the ruins of his 
battered ancestral home and those of his slaughtered kinsfolk 
and adherents, it was no wonder that the progress of time 
had little influence in allaying the animosity of the brother- 
in-arms of Glendower. On tne contrary, the daily contem- 
plation of these circumstances, and the consciousness that he 
was an object of distrust and suspicion with the conquerors, 
continually added to the rancour of his feelings. It was stUl 
more bitter, when he felt at last that he was forgotten and 
overlooked by his enemies, and that he had not even the dis- 
tinction to continue feared and disliked by them. The English 
governors, secure in the glories of their king, and in the 
general face of pacification which the countiy exhibited, 
thought they could afford to despise the obstinate scorn and 
hatred of an old half-barbarous chief of a destroyed clan, 
whom thev called, in derision of the lameness caused by the 
wound in his knee, the " Tom Wolf." While all the rest of 
the nobles and gentry of the isle gradually veered round, like 
the heads of onions, to the warm beams of the sun of power, 
the Tudors of Penmynydd kept theirs resolutely turned to the 
wind and the sleet, and continued religiously in the faith and 
expectation of a time of vengeance and retribution. 
. It may be imagined that the beautiful cub of the *' Tom 
Wolf " was not trained in a manner to make it probable he 
would at any time slip his neck even into the splendid gilded 
collars offered by the policy of the conquerors. Owen mi^ht 
almost be said to have been bom in hatred and warfare with 
the invaders, since his mother gave him life amidst the wilds 
of Snowdon, flying from the ravages committed throughout 
Anglesea by the English, in their wrath at the escape of the 
Welsh army to those mountain fastnesses whither it was im- 
possible for their heavy-armed forces to pursue. His earliest 
recollections were stored with scenes of the confusion and 
bloodshed which marked every stage of the last great struggle 
of the Welsh with their invaders. The very songs which 
lulled his infancy asleep were rude odes either of triumph 
or lamentation, legends of the glories of his ancestors or 
of the misdeeds of the Saxons, as the English were 
always called, or of fearful acts of retaliation and vengeance, 
which his very nurses told him he was bom to imitate. 
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Hatxed of the Enie^lish lie thus imbibed with his mother's 
milk, but the peculiar detestation in which he held their war- 
like king was something more than the mere va^e influence 
of the atmosphere of opmion which snrromided ms childhoods 
The veiT name of Henir of Monlnouth was odious to the 
father of Owen Tudor. Until the joung prince appeared on 
the scene of action, Glendower was almost always successful 
in his enterprises ; but his star paled as soon as Henry's arose. 
The indefatigable zeal and courage displajred by the youthM 
warrior at length wearied out even the wiles and patience of 
the mountaineers. He brought them to encounters in which 
be always defeated them, ana the crafty policy of Henry lY. 
ably followed up the warlike' successes of his son. It could 
not be doubtea that the destruction of tiie glorious hopes 
entertained by the Welsh and their leaders was mainly to be 
attributed to the exertions of the royal general, who was now 
renowned over Europe as the victor on a vaster arena. Ac- 
cordin^ly, he was the mrincipal object of the animosity of the 
vanquished ; and the Xord of Penmynydd had the special 
ground of resentment to know that his mansion was reduced 
to ruins, and his estates confiscated, by the express commands 
of the prince, who was exasperated at the obstinacnr of his 
adherence to the fallen cause of Glendower, and the ferocious 
defiances which he returned to all his offers of pardon and 
mercy. 



CHAPTER n. 

THB PBOFHBCY OF GLBKDOWBB. 

TTkdbb such auspices Owen Tudor saw the light, and passed 
the first years of nis life. The fierce blood of the race which 
circulated in his veins was not likely to be tamed by any cir- 
cumstance in his early education. His mother died within a 
few hours of his birth, and he spent his childhood in ilie hut 
of a foster-mother, amidst the wildest and deepest solitudes of 
Snowdon. Thence he was transferred to the ruined home of 
his ancestors, and abandoned almost exclusively to the care 
of the wild retinue who still shared the broken fortunes of 
their lord. These consisted of a few servitors, too old to seek 
new fortunes, had they been willing to desert their chieftain 
to eat at the plentiful boards of the Saxons who had shared 
his lands amongst them, and some maimed relics of the dis- 
astrous wars of Glendower. Among the former was ^ bard 
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wlio had been in tiie family nearly ft oentoryi and wbs de- 
scended from a long line of poetical ancestry enjoying the 
same office. 

The young descendant of their lords was an object of ahoost 
idolatrous affection with all these survivors of the shattefed 
elan, and his childish caprices were mtified with eren more 
seal than if he had still oeen the imieritor of the nnnoely 
fortunes of his ancestors. The beauty of the chila might 
Itlone have recommended him to the affection of all who 
beheld him, but his talents and favourite pursuits were of a 
kind which endeared him more effectually to his father's vas- 
salage. His love of arms« and of every species of robust 
exercise, delighted the old serfs, who had spent their man- 
hood in the restless warfare of Glendower's rebellion. His 
enthusiasm for the chase, his daring and unwearied pursnit of 
the ferocious ^ame of the mountains, made the aged hunts- 
men prophesy m hin^ a second Llewellyn the Great, tiie rash 
)na8ter of the faithful Gelert, to whom is attributed the saying, 
*' that no meat is worth eating that has not been run for from 
sunrise to sunset." The pleasure he took in music, and his 
rapid progress through all the stages of science on the harp, 
i^om that of Disgybl, or disciple, to the elevated rank of 
Pencerdd, or doctor, consoled the ancient bard of his house, 
almost reduced to despair by the obstinate unpoeticalness of 
his grandson E>hys, who ought to have been his successor in 
the office. 

It almost seemed as if the Chief of Fenmynydd intended to 
limit his son's accomplishments within this narrow circle, and 
that he took delight m rearing him, as if in defiance of the 
Saxon civilization, in the rudest fashion of his half-barbarous 
ancestry. There was, in fact, nothing which he dreaded more 
than that his son should become a scholar, one terrible ex- 
ample of which had occurred in ihe family in the person of a 
great uncle, who studied himself out of all martial and sol- 
dierly likings into a fat Saxon abbacy I The only acquire- 
ment which the chieftain seemed to consider necessary for 
his son was a knowledge of the French tongue, which was 
communicated to him by a learned monk of the neighbouring 
monastery of Uanvaes, who had studied in his youth at the 
Universily' of Paris, then the most renowned in Europe. 
Perhaps even this concession was due to the circumstance 
that France was the only powerful country whence aid against 
the English might be hoped or implored, and with whose lan- 
guage it was therefore of eonsequenee to be fa&aliar. The 
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chieftam remembered tlie great incoiiTemeiice whioh had 
arisen in the time of Glendower, from the im&bility of the 
Welah leaders to comprehend their French allies' inoessant 
discourse. 

Hie good old &iar was glad of an occasion to brush up the 
learning of his youth, -vdiicn, in his obscure monasteiy, he had 
faiikoe found of very little use. But rarely was there a more 
intractable pupil, in spite of the singular trivacitf of his 
talents, than Owen Tuaor. His &ee and wandering child- 
hood, the robust exercises in which he delighted, rendered 
Itudy and confinement inexpressibly irksome and disgusting 
to hnn. He knew aU, so the bari assured him, which hia 
ancestors were accustomed to know. He could dart a spear 
farther than the strongest man he had yet coped with ; he 
was master of the short massive sword ana ponaerous axe <^ 
his fathers ; he could ride the fleetest horses, and govern the 
fiercest ; he could lift seemingly impossible weights, not only 
with his hands, but with his teeth ; he could race down the 
deer of Snowdon on . foot, and straggle weaponless with its 
large and courageous wolf. He was considered the most 
vigorous and active dancer in all the island ; and his skill in 
music was renowned among a people passionately sensitive 
and alive to its influence. He iimented his father's contempt 
and hatred not only for the Saxons, but for their arts and 
erms ; and every kind of science was instinctively connected 
in his mind with their progress and triumph, for the Welsh 
had learned to dread and despise, almost equally, the mechani- 
cal discipline and superiority which had vanquished them. 

Luckily, Eather ±!mrys, or Ambrosius, as he was called in 
his convent, was in possession of a work in the French 
language recording the achievements of the chivaliy of the 
Eound Table, which he himself had most diligently compiled 
from the recitations of minstrels, the lays of jongleurs, and the 
authentic archives of the troubadours and romancers of France, 
The subject possessed an inexhaustible interest to the Welsh 
monk, holding, as he did, these legends to be the true histoiy 
and record ofthe most glorious period of his country's supre- 
macy. He delighted to relate the t(»ls and pains he had 
imdergone to acquire the precious contents of the vast tome, 
in illuminating and emblazoning which, with every variety of 
illustration and ornament known to the rich though grotesque 
art of the fifteenth century, he had spent his time and fortune 
ever since. The pilgrimage he had undertaken to the mpst 
distant castles or mansions which possessed any fragment of 

b2 
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this literatore, however short ; his zealous parsuit of the min« 
strels and story-tellers who he imagined might know some 
tale with which he was unacquainted ; his researches in the 
dusty manuscripts of colleges and abbeys — ^furnished anec- 
dotes innumeraole to almost every section of the ponderous ' 
narrative. The magnificent volume which enshrined it won 
the attention and admiration of Owen, and, when everv other 
means of persuasion or menace failed, animated him to 
attempt the conquest of the language in whose custody the 
explanation of those gorgeous limnings was firmly locked. 

The achievements of .Arthur and his paladins had lost their 
originally wild and barbarous characteristics in the lays and 
fabliaux of France, and assumed the costume and parlance of 
the chivalrous courts for whose entertainment the French and 
Anglo-Norman minstrels adopted ^ose rude but beautiful 
inventions of Cambrian. genius. But a youth in whom the 
pride of birth and ancestry was fostered oy so many circum- 
stances, even by the misfortunes and degraoation of his line^ 
could not but take a strong interest in narratives which 
painted its founders in possession of such dazzling power 
and glory. He acquired unconsciously many of the ideas 
and aspirations of that singular system of heroic manners 
which — ascribed,' perhaps justly, to the simple and uncorrupted 
ancestors of his race— existed in its pomp and splendours only 
among the cultivated and chivalric nations of Europe. A 
deep desire gradually grew and matured in his breast to 
imitate the exploits of me heroes who had left such dazzling 
tracea behind them in a species of history which the Welan 
imagined of all others the most authentic— the memory of the 
bards — ^with whom his fancy confounded the polished and 
inventive minstrels of France. 

The manners of chivalry were not inspired by what we 
should now consider a pure morality, but they were sufficiently 
alluring to the imagination of youth, veiled in their gloss of 
beauty and military triumph. The loves of the peerless Sir 
Launcelot du Lake with the wife of his king and benefactor; of 
the faithful Tristram with the queen of his restless and ma-, 
lignant uncle, Mark ; the amorous adventures of fairies and 
sorceresses so liberally interspersed in the legends of the 
[Round Talkie ; the general dissoluteness of manners depicted ; 
were probably transcribed from the actual state of things 
among the cultivated nations of Europe, but were so artfully 
blended with all that were poetical, tender, and heroic in the 
ancient inventions^ that ^e^ possessed an irresistible charm 
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to the ^nd and heart of the young Welsh chief. Father 
Ambrosias had soon no reason to oomphun of any want of 
diligence in his pupil's labours to gain the power of perusing 
the volume of glory, and its legends added fuel incessantly to 
the purposes and hopes which slowed in his heart. 

Owen Tudor's amoition had been early awakened by vague 
intimations &om his father of something supernatural and 
lofty in his destiny connected with the numerous prophecies 
which fiom age to age sustained the flagging hopes of the 
Welsh. ' The Jews themselves scarcely cherish a more feryid 
and implicit confidence in the coming of some great deliverer 
and restorer than the Welsh preserved to consme them under 
the losses and overthrows which signalized the downfal of 
Glendower. By some it was believed that Arthur himself 
would burst from the cayem of his enchanted slumbers — from 
the dreams of a thousand years — and restore his land to 
liberty. Less irrational reveries suggested that the prophecjjr 
was to be fulfilled hj some descendiEuit of his blood ; and it 
seemed as if the Chief of Penmynydd adopted this belief, or 
at all events infused it into his son. The traditionary songs 
of his foster-mother imbued Owen's childhood with the same 
notion, and the loftier inspirations and chants of the bard sus- 
tained it. He was prompted by almost every motive of revenge 
and hatred against those who in his own day usurped the 
heritage of the descendants of Arthur. He found himself, 
with idl his royalty of lineage and ancestry, reduced almost to 
beggary— and circumstances continuallv reminded him of it. 
If ne went forth solitary to the chase, tne laments of an aged 
huntsman recalled the time when his fathers never left their 
halls without a retinue which would have compassed the 
bounds of Snowdon. He wandered a lurking^ trespasser in 
forests which had once owned no other lord Sian one of his 
name; he returned in darkness with his quarry lest the 
watchers of a stranger should behold him bring home the car- 
casses of deers and wild boars fed on the mast of his own 
alienated oaks. The worn-out soldiery of Glendower's wars 
continually poured into his ears tales of their battles and 
triumphs ; the bard was never weary of repeating the legends 
of the deeds of his ancestors. Even the lettered monk of 
Uanvaes— -whose monastery was almost consumed and its 
xevenues seized by the vengeance of the English — aided, with 
querulous murmurs that excited his impatience, in the general 
effect. Owen's anxiety to play a part on the theatre of events, 
and his weariness of the solitude and inaction to which he waf 
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confined, soon exceeded even the purposes and hopes whidH 
the ** Torn Wolf" cherished as the only consolation of his 
own unwilling repose. 

But little prospect seemed to remain of any such stirring 
world as that in which Owen panted to breathe and hare hid 
being under the skies of his native land. The Welsh popu- 
lations generally had lost heart under the pressure of continual 
ill success, and their natural leaders* were either seduced by 
the glory and liberality of Kenry Y. to fight under his standf- 
ard, or were reduced to powerlessness by confiscations and 
banishment. Owen's aversion, and that of hk father, to the 
race of the conquerors included everything belonging to them« 
even their useful arts and accomplishments. It was not, 
therefore, in their schools that Owen mused on the feasibility 
of acquiring the warlike skill which might conduct him to t^e 
glory for which he thirsted. Moreover, with his youthful 
strength and unmatched skill in the use of the national 
weapons, he believed that he only needed opportunity to 
redeem the reproach of barbarism affixed to their use by the 
iron-clad chivalry of England. 

France was the only country which seemed to offer him a 
pathway to renown ; and it had long been the openly an* 
nounced intention of the Chief of Penmynydd to send his son 
thither to learn the use of arms in her service. The certainty 
that his few remaining possessions would become immediately 
forfeit on the perpetration of so open an act of what would be 
called treason, in the castle of Beaumaris, acted as some check 
on this project. The old warrior's excessive fondness for his 
only issue was another ; but the fi^reatest of all was the dis- 
tracted state of France itself. Amidst the desolation and 
danger produced by the presence of a foreign and victorious 
enemy, a civil war continued to rage throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The faction of Burgundy was long 
in the ascendencj, and its ferocious duke was supposed to be 
secretly allied with the English to effect the ruin and division 
of his native land. When at length the partisans of the 
House of Orleans, called Armagnacs, from the title of their 
principal leader, succeeded in obtaining possession of the go- 
vernment, the Chief of Penmynydd was declining so fast into 
the grave, that neither himseu nor his son could endure the 
thought of a separation to precede the inevitable one ap- 
proaching. 

Such was the disinherited heir who, with his fieet-iboted 
vassal, was now crossing a drawbridge which had not bees 
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nikdd far yean, and, in faet, liad fallen firom the rained tower 
to which it once gave access. This conducted to a space for- 
merly occnnied by the central keep, but then by a flouriahing 
self-plantea wood of alders and oiroh; and thence to iha 
second tower, which was not so much battered, and was occu- 
pied by the shrunken household of Penmynydd.^ Master and 
xnaoL entered a hall where a low fire burned in a chinmey 
formed merely by an open recess in the wdl, around which in 
moicmful silence sat nearly all the serfs and domestics of the 
dTinc lord, unable in their grief and anxiety to attend to any 
of their usual occupations, Owen learned with mingled 
emotion and sururise from an old man covered with the scars 
of many a ghastly wound, yet who sobbed as he spoke, that 
the chief was ainKins fast, but had commanded them so^ pe- 
remptorily to carry him into the open air on the sxunmit of 
the tower that they had not dared to disobey. 

And there Owen Tudor found his father, his stalwart but 
shrunken figure stretched on a kind of litter formed of 
wreathed branches and a straw mattress, and covered with a 
curiously-wrought eounterpane of the arms and insignia of 
warriors and prmces from whom he believed himself descended. 
In one of those freaks of impatience and irritation which mark 
the close of lingering maladies, the fancjr entered his mind of 
causing himself to be conveyed to a point whence he could 
take a last survey of the lands which were once his own, and 
of the expanse of those mighty hills whose shadows were still 
sacred in the druidiciJ and traditionary imagination of the 
Welsh, and amidst whose wild soUtudes he had so vainly 
fought and bled for the liberty of his country. He lay with 
his eyes dosed, ghastly pale in the early light of the morning, 
but with every reature knit with inward and devouring im- 
patience; for the only anxiety which he expressed in the 
Iirospect of the unknown change about to pass over him was 
est ne should perish ere he made some communications to 
his son, of eminent importance to his welfare, and which he 
desired to impress upon him with the authority of a parent's 
last injunction. Two wolf-hounds of enormous stature, almost 
blind with age, squatted solemnly on their haunches on each 
side of the chieftain's litter, occasionally licking his cold 
hands, which lay lifelessly beside him, out looking on in 
general with a wistful, sorrowful expression, that showed how 
their sagacity was at once roused and ba£3ed by the strange 
eiroumstances of the scene. Every thing and person around 
the chieftain seemed aged and decayed as the fortunes of his 
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house. A very old monk, whose long white beard and dark 
robe gave him much the aspect of an ancient Druid, sat on 
one comer of the couch, murmuring prayers from his breviary, 
and with the sacred chalice beside nim from which he had 
just administered the last rites of Catholic Christianity, 
lolch Dhu, or the black, as the bard of Penmynydd was 
called from his dark complexion, with a number of the chief- 
tain's personal servitors, knelt behind his couch ; and Owen's 
foster-mother, herself in the last stage of human existence, 
but whose benevolent and affectionate expression of counte- 
nance wrinkles could not destroy, was assiduously propping 
his head, and recalling him from the deep faintness into 
which he sunk at intervals by wetting his lips with the spongy 
bark of some tree steeped in water and vinegar. These ser- 
vices, indeed, were rewarded only with muttered reprimands, 
as if they were acts of needless officiousness ; but the old 
woman ceased not te render them, while the tears which 
streamed down her withered cheeks attested the grief with 
which she witnessed the close of her patron's career. But 
they streamed faster and faster when the step of Owen was 
hea^, and she saw how the chieftain roused himself at the 
sound, and looked strainingly forward through the mists of 
death which hung on his sight. 

** Owen, thou art here, but I do not yet clearly behold 
thee," he said, raising himself with the support of his attend- 
ants and stretching his hands, as the young man Imelt beside 
his couch in silent awe and grief. '* Thou art here, for my 
soul brightens amidst the darkness, and anon I shall see all 
things again which have faded around me as when clouds 
gather round a hunter in a vale of waters ! Ay, yonder are 
tke sacred snows once more on whose summits the spirits of 
our fathers await me I " he continued, gazing stedfastly to- 
wards the white masses of Snowdon, now looming distinctly 
into day, " Owen, I have not disgraced their name in battle 
— no foe has ever seen the back of the son of Llewellyn ap 
lorwerth. And, therefore, I would have thee bury me up- 
right in my grave at Llanvaes, with my face to the east, that 
even when the trumpet of judgment sounds I may rise with 
a look of defiance towards theland of our enemies. This is 
no dreamy dotage of perishing age ; for, when I was struck 
with the Saxon spear in the pass of the Eagle's Stairs, I 
prayed of Glendower to bury me thus if I died, and he swore 
it. I was a man then, but a child of the feeble might grapple 
with me now ! " 
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This strength of themling passion in death did not at all 
surprise the heir of Penmynydd. He soothed the chieftain's 
agitation by tearful assurances of compliance, and gently re- 
proached tiie attendants with bringing him to so liigh and 
exposed a spot in his state of weakness and exhaustion. 

" What say'st thou, son P I am their lord yet, and which 
of them would dare to disobey meP" said the chieftain, with 
much of his characteristic vehemence and irritabihty. " I 
bade them bring me hither ; and do they not drink my mead P 
Alas, poor souls, with but little meat or meal to need the 
draught ! Owen, blame them not : thou art my son ; but, 
ttntil I am dust, they owe obedience to none but me ! Or 
have I transferred to thee the golden belt with which Glen- 
dower confirmed me lord of all the land that I could see from 
the highest tower of my castle P But that the accursed Plan- 
tagenet tossed into the air like the nest of some paltry wren 
from the sling of a boy ! Where art thou, my son, for I see 
all things now but thy beautiful face, which is pleasanter in 
my sight than even the memory of thy fair mother's, when 
it comes back smiling like the moon through the mists of 
years P " 

Owen uncovered his features from the folds of the mantle 
in which he had enveloped it to conceal a natural burst of 
sorrow, and the dying chieftain gazed stedfastly, and with 
a beam of pleasure breaking over his own, at its noble linea- 
ments. 

" Let not the Fairy Queen gaze at thee in the woods, or 
she will woo thee to her halls in the golden sunset i " he 
said, with a deep sigh. ** Thus hath it a&eady chanced with 
one of our race, or lolch Dhu sings not the legend truly— 
and thou art the fairest and the noblest to look upon that 
ever our tree hath blossomed withal ! But I should speak on 
other matter — for methinks I have not long to speak on any ! 
I have not hanged your Saxon leech, Owen, because he had 
your summons hither ; but I have sent hiTn faster home than 
ever he came, though his will were as good as the arrow's 
to its mark ! The good priest has washed my soul as white 
as the lambs in shearing time — and I have drained the part- 
ing cup of Ihe long journey ! . . What remains P — ^Ninr, 
I have much to say ! — ^Let all depart but the monk and the 
bard, and the aged mother of the orphan, and pray for my 
good speed : and let the bard sing the song of our descent 
nom the son of Uther ! He remembers the things of the 
past, but he is as the future shall be—he forgets those of yes- 
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terday, which no glories mark as they speed along in the 
track of ages." 

Owen had often listened with pride, but, truth to say, at 
times with weariness, to the long metrical genealogy of his 
race, which the bard recited whenever called upon; but 
always, by duty of his place, on occasions of festival and dis- 
play. Of course his sme object, under the circumstances of 
the time, was to afford his father any possible satisfaction, 
and in a faltering voice he repeated the command to the bard, 
lolch Dhu needed a repetition of the words ere he could sub- 
due his own voice to the necessary steadiness ; and he then 
commenced in the chanting recitative employed by the bards 
on these heraldic exercitations, but reversing the plan of 
modem genealogists, by ascending the stream instead of 
tracing its progress downward from its royal source. 

Perhaps an Anglo-Norman herald plight not have disputed 
the descent of the Tudors from the sovereigns of Wales— 
from the mighty Llewellyn ap lorwerth in the thirteenth 
century, and the victorious Owen Gwynedd in the twelfth. 
But GefiTrey of Monmouth himself would have hesitated at 
the exact deduction of the line from the blood of the great in- 
stitutor of the Bound Table. Not so the dying chieftain nor 
his vouthful heir, solenm and mournful as the thoughts mi^ht 
be that mingled with the latter's cogitations. Ancestral pnde 
was a passion rather than a feeling, even among the common 
people of Wales, and it may be imagined with what vehe- 
mence it glowed in the convictions of men who believed them- 
selves descended from the most illustrious of their country's 
heroes and princes. With Owen, in whom all the hopes and 
possible glories of his line seemed to concentrate, it was a 
kind of fanatic reli^on, and he would sooner have forgiven i| 
personal injury or insult than the least slur of doubt thrown 
on the splendours of his genealogy. Aspiring and visionary 
by temperament, the vague hopes with which so glorious a 
past lighted the future, and which his father and all around 
him encouraged by intimations of marvels and prophecies 
attending his birth of no ordinary significance, were beoome 
the brightest and most alluring of the illusions which danced 
before nim in the brilliant odours lent by youth and inex* 
perience. 

lolch Dhu waxed warm and enthusiastic as he proceeded, 
and to those who could have read the philosophy of the scene, 
seldom was there presented a more striking example of the 
mingled grandeur and vanity of human nature than in such a 
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fimeral cliant. But even the aged monk listened with the in- 
terest and respect which onl^ a Welshman could feel in the 
pronunciation of so long a string of names ; and Owen bared 
nis Boble brow as if the song was an evocation which would 
summon the royal and mighly dead around them. The bard 
concluded with a characteristic lament, into which his excite* 
ment seemed to glide naturally, as a high sweeping wind 
sinks into a mounrful base at its close. Bewailing that the 
branch should outliye the tree — ^the bard his ^nerous lord ; 
he declared himself only consoled by the certamty that Pen- 
mynydd would be succeeded by a son worthy to inherit so 
glorious and untarnished a name. He himself was aged aa 
the pine at the foot of the Moel y Don, or as the eagle on tho 
crags of Snowdon, -when a hundred winters have whitened its 
wings. He could not hope to witness the future glories of 
the raee of his benefactors, and no Toice would remain after 
him to sing them. His son was with the tuneful of other 
days, and his son's son was fit only to hammer red iron into 
shapes, or to carry the spear of some Saxon lord in battle. 
Bhys ap Goronwy ap lolch Dhu, and a hundred others " aps," 
if we had time to enumerate them, was the object of this re« 
proach, and hung his head. But he raised it to mutter pas* 
sionately, when uie bard concluded, " Shys ap Groronwy will 
serve no Saxon lord ; but he will run at ap Tudor's stirrup 
until he holds it for a prince to alight ! " 

" Well hast thou spoken, son of Goronwy I Though I bade 
all depaart but the bard and the monk,-' said the chieftain» 
*' thy faith shall give thee standing-place in our counsels. And 
now listen, for strength is given to me only to speak the 
words which are now napping their wings in m3r soul for ut* 
terance, dark as raVens over a field of the slain! Let me 
apeak, and then be silent for ever." 

" Say not so, my father ! the gold of your offering fell with 
a favourable and most musical chink on the stones of St. 
Elian's confessional, when I knelt and put it through the 
listening stone," said Owen, with an irrepressible now of 
tears. 

"It avails nothing; my corpse-Hghts have gleamed over 
Snowdon, and I myself beheld the uiadows crossing the sea 
to Llanvaes," replied the chieftain ; and the belief uiat such 
a speetacle always heralded the departure of a descendant of 
the royal blood of the Cymbri was too deeply an article of 
family pride and superstition not to be accepted as a certain 
•flBUximce of the nenaoed event* 
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" Yea, Owen, thou wilt soon be the last, — and may the pro- 
phecy of the great Glendower also prove true ! — ^mayst mou 
be the most renowned and glorious or all thy race !" continued 
the Lord of Penmynjdd. — "Good friar, give me the holy 
casket in which are mclosed the words of power — ^which. I 
charge thee on thy life, Owen, and as thy mther's blessing 
shall rest upon thee, to endeavour by every means and at 
every risk to fulfil ; for never, imtil then, shall the sun go 
down m peace and glory on the land of the Cymbri !" 

While the chiefUin spoke, he impatiently extended h.is 
hand to take the object of his request from the monk, who 
gave it with all possible speed from an inner fold of his habit. 
A small iroil casKet appeared, secured by a soldering of lead, 
in the form of a cross, which it required the services of Ehys 
ap Goronwy to open. The chieftain's tremulous fbgers ULen 
drew forth an ornament which appeared like a large hen's egg 
of frosted silver, hanging by a massive chain of the same metcS 
wide enough to compass a man's neck. The egg was a mystic 
symbol among the Druids, to which tradition preserved some 
reverence ; and it was said that, in rude imitation of the cus- 
toms of more civOized sovereignties,' Glendower had founded 
a chivalric order, of which it was the badffe. Owen imagined 
that his father had received this egg on nis admittance into 
the fraternity, and was about to transfer it to himself; but 
he was surprised to see that, by the application of some slight 
pressure, a spring suddenly separated the silver shell in 
halves, and revealed a piece of parchment carefully folded 
within. The monk spread it open with evident interest, and 
a square of about a hand's breadth appeared, covered with 
lines and emblazoned figures of the signs of the zodiac. Some 
verses in a neat small hand filled up aU the margins, and no 
doubt contained the explanation of the mysterious illumina- 
tion thus carefully lodged. The Lord of !renmynydd desired 
the monk to raise it to his lips, and he kissed the writing with 
great reverence. 

" Glendower himself penned these words, and drew the ho- 
roscope on this parchment ! — Glendower, to whom the stars 
spoke as they wandered over the skies of the night !" he said^ 
in a tone which had lost all its feebleness. " Owen, the ho- 
roscope is thine! I have hitherto concealed it, lest danger 
should come upon thee from the jealous fears of the Saxon ; 
but death should not carry his secrets with him, lest his rest 
be disturbed to return and communicate them I--->What did I 
say P— The hero was wandering amidst the crags of Snowdon, 
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like the eagle when he watches for the moment of his down* 
Fard sweep ! I was with him ; the gleam of our swords was 
ever as two streams of Ikhtning l£at strike the forest to- 
gether ! Thy mother fled Irom the brands of the destroyer, 
and then wert bom in the cavern of night, wherein we rested 
oar weary heads on pillows of stone. Glendower watched the 
stars at the moment of thy birth, and drew the planetary 
signs, for in all magic he was skilM as Merlin Emrys himself. 
He was not childless then — ^the Flantagenet had not met his 
sons in battle, and the blood was yet warm in the yeins of 
their yonth, — ^yet mark what he read in the heayens of thee, 
and concealed not from me, thy father !" 

The monk, who understood his patron's glance, and was 
also aware that he could not read, took the horoscope, and, in 
a voice tremnlons with age and emotion, read some [VSTelsh 
verses, whose abrupt and yet musical passages are but ill imi- 
tated in the subjoined translation. 

(ISrIenliofoer'0 ^xttfltv^. 

" ISittinx^n fiXootfy of ^ntroT's line, 
IRoqbI stars a^obe ti^ee si^ine, 
£f $( famibtx iDorii t^tix raQS 
lEn a isoof of anstDoring !ila?t ! — 
iSraiie sntr ^augi^tQ sf^alt ti^oa be, 
^loqatnt— fierce as lii>txiv ! 
TS^t toilful i^arp s^eXl lm%f^ or toeep 
iScneat^ t^p fingers' mastering sloeep ; 

f'et iietoare t^e sons of song, 
est t^ott "Ho or suffer forong ! 
ISeioare iol^cn, in ti)e sultry Scales, 
^e Xion pains or Firgo pales ! 
<Slse ! fear not, t^ougi^ 56notDlion leap, 
ISLids scfit^es of Ugifttning retr com reap ; 
tSion^ Sanger, toiti^ ih gore-clumpen i^air, 
Cross all t^Q patios, tio ti^on but tiare ; 
^ott l^ast but to irare, to tso t 
^nlp toliere tl^ou ioeutirest, f»oo ! 
3Roo no trau^ter but a IKing's, 
Sfoertlp t^oum t^e i^etmaiir sfnas, 
ISints sons of IKings ti^p sons sballbe, 
3Kings of ti^e toabes anH freer free 1** 

•* Hearesi thou, Owen ! son of Arthur ! Thy sons shall be 
the sons of kings, and kings !" said the dying chieflain, with 
an enthusiasm which revived ail his sinking powers. " Kings 
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of men more firee than the waves !— What ehoiild that mean, 
but that thou shalt inherit the prophecies of our race, redeem 
our land from slavery, and wreathe thy brows with the diadem 
which our fathers wore, or the bard lies ! — ^and who will speak 
such sacrilege P" 

" And is not the pro^eoy of the mighiy one fulfilled thus 
far P" exclaimed lolch i}hn, taking up the strain with echoing 
frenzy. " Do not thy lips distil honey on the listenet's earP 
-^oth not the harp make subtler music under thy hand than 
when the winds play on it as it hangs in some lonely hall P 
What hast thou dared and not done, and what hast thou not 
dared P When thou wert in thy twelfth autumn, did we not 
seek thee with wailing and lamentations amid the ghastly 
caverns of the Blue Yalley, and didst thou not meet us laugh- 
ing with the slain wolf on thy shoulder P" 

''And for the matter concerning the Scales and the lion, 
and the sign of Virgo, it is thus construed," said the monk, 
with a phHosophical gravity which was calculated to add the 
authority of science to this poetical rhapsody : " Forasmuch 
as Leo is in the ascendency from the twenty-second of July 
to the twenty-first of August, and Virgo from the twenty- 
second of August to the twenty-first of September, during 
these months — ^which methinks are the hottest of the year- 
it behoves thee, son, to be well on tiiy guard against fevers 
and the like diseases which assail men's bodies at those sea- 
sons. At least so I read it, and I studied in Paris on the 
same bench with Maitre I^icholas Flamel, who they say hath 
since discovered most marvellous secrets !" 

" How that may be, I know not — ^yot methinks it cannot 
be warlike assault or open danger that my son needs fear 
at any season, since his horoscope bids him onlv dare, to 
do!'* said the chieftain. "And, Owen, well I know how 
brightly pure, though impetuous as the torrent of the Tull 
Dhu, are thy passions. Therefore I fear not that thou shouldst 
woo where thou shouldst not or mightst not wed I And, if 
thou art to woo the daughter of a kin^, a king shalt thou l^e ! 
— ^for doth the eagle of the mountam pair with the hedge 
cuckoo P Once I thought as did the great Glendower him- 
self, when he would have betrothed thee in the cradle to his 
son's sole daughter, Gwyneth, that it was by alliance that thy 
children should become kings and rule over Wales set free by 
our blood ! But Gwyneth is with the blossoms of spring 
when the leaves of autumn strew the ground — ^and the race 
'^Glendower have forgotten &at the ^ood of lieroe9 flows 
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in tbeir yeins. Once . . . but now ! look round and aee of 
what a fair inheritance Heniy of Monmonth, that falsely pre- 
tends to inherit our prophecies, has robbed thee I The flight 
of thine eves, which are as the eagle's in the sunrise, once 
ooald not haye passed our bounds ! Now may a child crawl 
firom its nurse's arms oyer them, and neyer look round for 
help ! And wilt thou suffer all with the patience of the mut- 
termg serf when his lord rebukes him with the flat of the 
spear P— -or striye to rend back the inheritance of Arthur 
m>m. the grasp of the stranger, and therewith redeem thy 
land, ayenge thy father's graye, and wreathe thy brow with 
the diadem which prophecies extend to thee from the darkness 
of time?*' 

'* What man may do, I will db ! But what is one rower 
a^iainst the stream of the tideP" said Owen, yet with a 
kmdling eye and throbbing heart. 

** If fate ptdls the oar with him, what is the tide against 

one rower P * returned the Chief of Penmynydd. " Why 

shouldst thou despair ? Are our mountains leyelled, and the 

cayes of our safety familiar to the Saxon as to the wild goatP 

In what doth Henry of England excel thee P Is the blood of 

Plantagenet more royal than that of the sons of Arthur P If 

he wears a crown from his usurping sire, haye the children of 

York forgott^i that it is of right their own, and that our Welsh 

blood was poured to make it so in yery deed P In person can 

he boast hmiself more fair and princely for the people to gaze 

upon than the flowering Oak of Penmynydd? Wherefore 

sEould thy manly and unsullied youth stand blushing in the 

presence of the dissolute Henry, whose name was once as 

common as arithmetic on tapsters' lips P " 

" But, father, it is now the yery trumpet-note of fame ! 
Ask of all the wanderers who return among us, and their first 
word is his praise ! " said Owen, with a degree of bitterness 
and regret mingled with the generosity of the ayowal. " Con- 
queror of France, glory of chiyalry, most renowned and 
longly knight !— well doth he deserye that men should speak 
only of him!" 

^ Traitors are they all, who glorify him to make their 
own shame the less in serying him! returned the chief- 
tain. "And dost thou, Owen, echo the praise of the 
rayager who laid the home of our fathers waste, in battle 
with whom so many of our blood haye fallen that we haye no 
longer tears to shed oyer the slain ! France is not conquered 
are we 1 Ths field of Aginoousrt must be many tizr--'' 
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refoaght ere she kneel in the dust to lay her crown at !Eng- 
land's feet ! And among as the ashes of Glendower are not 
extinguished — they glow in silence ! And this I would h&ve 
thee tell to France, and — but let the counsel of seventy 
winters speak with whom I have ever found wisdom a 
dweller ! Friar Ambrosius, tell my son thy thought — ^for I 
amexhauBt." , • J J "B 

" It is thus," said the ^incient monk, the zeal of the patriot 
and partisan illuminating his pale and withered countenance, 
" I have laboured so earnestly to teach thy fluent lips the 
languai^e of France, that thou mightst hold communion with 
her chiefs without the need of a cold interceder ! I would 
have thee hasten thither now, to remind them that in the 
days of this conqueror's father they turned back the sword of 
England from their own breasts by striking her in the side 
with the Welsh hook ! In far heavier jeopardy stands France 
now — at a desperation which must needs catch at straws ! " 

" And we ojffer her a branch of the oak which, though 
stripped of all its leaves, is the oak of a thousand years of 
storms ! " exclaimed the bard. " Bid them remember the 
days of Owen Glendower, when the steel hauberks of France 
and the light mail of our warriors glittered in the same line 
of spears — and let the gleam return to our mountains, which 
will gladly echo to the unchanged name of his godson for a 
battle-crv ! " 

" Yet ! — ^who answers a distant shriek when robbers throng 
around himself P " said Owen. ** And, father, hast thou for- 
gotten how times are changed — how many kindred breasts 
will stand arrayed against our spears P " 

" So much tne better, for traitors' hearts have ever beaten 
in such ! " returned the chieftain, vehemently. 

** Nay, son, so much the better — for that the sons of Cam* 
bria have thus learned the discipline which vanquished us, 
since nothing else we lacked either of valour or holy prayers 
or powerful saints ! " replied the monk. '' And this, Owen, 
among other matters mayst thou plead to France, for even 
the son of the traitor Gam, who battles beneath the Saxon's 
standard, has taught her of how great import it were to 
withdraw our eager blood from the tramp of her enemies' 
advance ! " 

** But what is Owen Tudor when his foot is off the dark 
soil of his fathers' graves P who will lend ear to his words P " 
said Owen, who, young as he was, in all probability possessed 
more knowledge of the real state of thmgs than any one of 
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the three old men before him, living in great measure among 
the recollections of a bygone world. 

" He is a stray eaglet of Snowdon !^ye shall know him by 
his sharp beak and his pomice on his prey ! " exclaimed the 
enthusiastic bard. 

" Yea, if it might be thus — if when the chiefs of France 
inqnire, on some glorious field, ' Who is he P * I conld stand 
forth and plead for my country with the streaming sword of 
victory in my hand— gladly would I hasten to that noblest 
land of chivalry, and try what ore the last runnings of oar 
blood might yield!" returned Owen, all his martial and 
romantic visions stirring into splendid activity in his imagi« 
nation with the words. " Often would I have prayed my sure 
to suffer me to join in the battles of some far land, since we 
had none among ourselves, but that I feared to vex his ear 
with what might seem complaint, and to leave his age alone ! 
Fain would I have proved to the vaunting chivalry of £ng* 
land that our Welsh' sinews are formed of as tough yew as 
their own, and that we can raise our arms to strike under as 
heavy weight of steel as ever Saxon or Norman bore ! " 

" xea ! and which of the honeysuckle-smelling coxcombs 
of the Marches could overthrow the son of Penmynydd, even 
with the Saxon arms P " exclaimed the bard. " Who of all 
the knighthood that have returned among us to boast of their 
shame in the service of the stranger, can vault lighter into 
his saddle in armour, or dash the heart feather from the 
breast of the Saracen dangling from an apple-tree, as he 
passes wind-borne on the rapid steed P " 

" These are the glories of a boy ! — ^To strike the quintain 
is even as hardy an exploit as to pluck the thistle's beard in 
a waste I " returned Owen, colounng. " Are these the deeds, 
O bard I which thou wouldst gladly chant of my father's son, 
in a hall where chiefs and fair women listen P — But, father," 
he continued, with a gush of tears, " promise to live to wel- 
come me home — ^for what is glory, if none of our love remain 
to rejoice with us in the harvest of fame ? — ^and I wiQ go forth 
Hke the rush of the wind through a narrow valley, that returns 
at sunset clad in brightness and peace ! " 

" I cannot live, Owen ! — ^all skiU fails me ; even the hissing 
iron of Ambrosius stanches not the gushing wound 1 " said 
the chieftain, with an emphatic glance at the discoloured 
bandages of his limbs. " My minute^ are like the last drous 
in an overturned goblet; they linger, but they must fall! 
Among my fathers I must rejoice in thy fame, whea the 

c 
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slioats of battle send thy name thundering np to heaven, 
whither, I trust, I am summoned ! Forget nought of what 
we have to avenge on the wassailer of Kigland, who is now 
as drunk with blood as ever he was with wine ! Look how at 
his very name my wound wells gore, as if a murderer were 
nigh the corpse of his secret revenge ! Promise me this, and 
I will tell Glendower, when he rushes on his stormy cloud to 
meet me, that I have left an avenger in the land ! " 

" Promise it, grandson of Llewellyn of the Hill of the Wave 
of Blood ! " exclaimed the bard — " promise it, and, old as I 
am, I will once more take my seat in the Gathering of the 
Bards, and bid them whisper the Prophecy of Glendower to 
the woods and streams, to the voices of the mountains, that 
the torrents may repeat it in our loneliest glens, and when 
the deHverer comes ne may find the spears taken from their 
hiding-places in the rocks ! I will bid them report that ia 
the south, beyond the waves, a fiery hope arises for Cambria, 
and the dullest of our peasants will expect rescue from 
Gaul!" 

"Do nothing rashly, bard!" returned the monk, whose 
zeal was more tempered by discretion ; " without aid from 
France, blood were poured as uselessly as water on the sands : 
80 look that thou do not prove the need of Glendower*s warn- 
ing, when he bade his godson beware of the sons of song, for 
in truth their rash counsels did oft bewray himself into passes 
of meA hazard, and ruined him at last ! " 

"Yet perished he gloriously! When did the counsels of 
monks give a noble death to him who listened to themP— 
what hero owes to them his renown?" returned the indignant 
bard ; when he was stopped by a gesture of his dying lord, 
who raised himself with an effort, of which he could scarcely 
be thought capable, on his elbow. 

" Peace, peace ! — let me look around me once more, and 
then to my rest !" he said, in a faint tone, while Owen propped 
him with nis vigorous young strength, and hung over him 
half blinded with tears. " Bard, restore the writing of the 
prophecy to its secret cell, and let me twine the chain like 
the noly berries of the misletoe on the oak of Penmynydd, 
whose acorns are a forest ! " • 

Father Ambrosius hurriedly obeyed, for he observed a 
change come over the face of the chieftain. But the Lord 
of Penmynydd mustered strength sufficient for the last effort 
of paternal love. With his own hands he fastened the silver 
collar round Ow^'s neek — ^gazed for an instant with deep 
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and yearning tenderness in the beautifol coontenance of the 
youtn — ^munnured somethinc which seemed like a blessing— 
and Slink back on his couch. But, though evidently exhausted, 
his eyes closed not. The shattered battlement, directly in 
front, admitted a wide view of the towering mountains on 
the opposite shores of the straits, and a sudden break of sun- 
shine among the mists which enveloped their summits shone 
down the vast sides of Snowdon, with that peculiar red glow 
which ancient superstition ascribed to the olood with which 
its rocks were so often deluged. To point emphatically at 
this tragic radiance was the last movement of the chieftain of 
Penmynydd, as he sunk back in his son's arms, and, heaving 
a sigh of exhaustion rather than of pain, resigned his spirit 
in an inelFectual attempt to return tlio kiss wlxich filial love 
and reverence pressed on his livid brow. 



CHAPTEE in. 

THE GAMP 09 BEKBT Y. 

It was some months after* the death of the Chief of Pen- 
mynydd, in the beginning of spring, when his heir departed 
on the singular and dangerous mission with which he was 
charged to France. 

Without military aid from that country, even Owen per- 
ceived the impossibility of raising his own in revolt against 
the English sway, or at all events of sustaining the struggle 
which must ensue. The spirit of the people was cowed by 
recent and severe chastisements, nor was it likely, unless 
encouraged by some powerful assistance, that the Welsh 
chiefs would again venture iijto a contest in which they had 
sufiTered alreacfy such extremities of humiliation and loss. It 
was, therefore, with a view to obtain armed assistance from 
the new government of Prance that Owen resolved to proceed 
to Paris. 

He took his departure with all possible secrepy, with only 
one attendant, in a barque which was little better than an 
open fishing-boat, belonging to the industrious natives of the 
coast of Normandy, who did the Welsh the favour to sweep 
their sea of riches which they had neither the skill nor in- 
clination to obtain for themselves. This single attendant was 
Bhys ap Goronwy, the grandson of the bard, whose |br®^*^" 
ness and fidelity recommended him to the post. He had 

c 2 
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other qualities likely to prove of Bervice in sncli an expe- 
dition. His swiftness we have commemorated, and, as lie knew 
no ]an^a^;e but his own wild mountain guttural, it was not 
possible for him to blab the secrets of the expedition in 
^'rance. He was skilled in the manufacture and use of 
arms — at least of the arms used by his countrymen — ^for 
Bhys inherited so little of the poetical genius of his ancestors, 
that lolch Dhu was obliged at last to rejoice that his grandson 
applied himself to one of the three liberal sciences among the 
Welsh, and became a smith. 

Necessity, as well as prudence, dictated this scantiness of 
retinue to the heir of the Tudors. The funeral rites of his 
father were performed at an expense which testified rather to his 
own attachment to old customs and pride than to his prudence. 
The great feast with which it was celebrated, at which half 
the island was present, contributed to the impoverishment of 
his already very limited exchequer ; so that, when Owen's 
dejection permitted him to take notice of his position, he 
found that, in addition to his patriotic and politic reasons, 
he was in a condition which made the sword of a soldier of 
fortune almost his only chance of winning a livelihood as a 
gentleman, according to the ideas of the age on the proper 
occupations of one. 

But, ambitious and superstitious by nature and education, 
Owen would have needed little other mcentive than the mag- 
nificence of his horoscope to venture on any enterprise, how- 
ever rash. The renown of the heroic Magus who had drawn 
it was not less fixed as a sage deep in all weird science than 
as a warrior and leader, and the vague grandeur of the 
destinies assigned to him was more attractive to the poetical 
imagination or Owen Tudor than perhaps any explicit assur- 
ances could have been. The dangers with which he was 
threatened on their attainment were enveloped in equal mys- 
tery, or offered themselves in such strange typical forms, that 
they were rather allurements than terrors to the curiosity and 
daring of his youth, athirst for action and excitement. 

Nor was the hope of French aid so doubtM to him as it 
might have seemed to a less ardent politician, or one better 
acquainted with the state of the country whence assistance 
was to be sought. To give the English monarchs employment 
at home had always been a favourite policy with the French. 
The exploits of Glendower and his countrymen were sufficiently 
recent to inspire hopes as to the results of a new attempt at 
reviving the flames of war in so dangerous a propinquity* 
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The expediency of effecting so powerful a diversion as Wales 
iad not nnfrequently proved was obvious — ^and the desperate 
condition of France nerself was but imperfectly understood in 
the remote regions overlooked by Snowdon. The uproar of 
her civil broils reached its valleys too confusedly to be appre* 
ciated in all their ruinous consequences. Moreover, the tem- 
porary exhaustion: of the Burgundian faction produced the 
appearance of a lull in the storm, and, in the opinion of all 
men not inflamed bv the madness of civil hatred, it seemed 
impossible but that the progress of an enemy so redoubtable 
as the victor of Agincoxurt must produce a reconciliation and 
union even between factions so envenomed as those of Orleans 
and Burgundy. 

But, unsustained by friends or alliance of any sort, Owen 
felt it was only by personal merit that he could hope to in- 
trodace himself to the notice of the rulers of France. Another 
motive, perhaps more powerful than all these put together, 
influenced the determination which he took to oner his sword 
as a preliminary and introduction to the govenmient of the 
Constable d'Armagnac, who then exercised its functions in 
virtue of the possession of the king's person and of the capital 
of France. He burned with desire to remove the stigma of 
barbarism from his country and lineage— to signalize himself 
in those chivalrous exploits which alone in that age rendered 
men glorious in the eyes of their fellows. The wild renown 
of his ancestors was no longer of a kind to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the diligent peruser of Father Ambrose's treasury of 
martial romance. The brilliant adventures of the knights of 
Sing Arthur were so interwoven with descriptions of courts 
and the pomps of civilized grandeur, that the actuality around 
him seemed cold and colourless as the commonlightof day in the 
eyes of one quitting the emblazoned glories of aGothic cathedral. 
Illven the beauty of his fair countrywomen, so justly celebrated 
by the Welsh bards, did not realize the splendid ideal which 
the courtly minstrelsy of France inspired, including so many 
adjuncts of ghttering accomplishments and ornaments not as 
yet to be found among the innocent loveliness of the Cambrian 
wilds. Owen longed to behold those gorgeous scenes of pomp 
and pleasure which old renown and the reports of his dazzled 
countrymen taught him to expect in the court of France. 
These legends were chiefly the reports of travellers, or rather 
of emissaries, who visited it in the time of Glendower, when 
the magnificent and profdgate Isabeau de Baviere queened it 
at the "height of her power and pride, and when, indeed. 
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the palaces of France were magic scenes of splendour and 
festivity. 

Owen was aware that more skill than he possessed in the 
practice of the arms of chivalry was essential to his success aa 
a warrior on any arena but the fastnesses of his native land. 
Still, the great strength and agility which he united with all 
the beauty of his person promised to make the task a light 
one, and France offered a wide school of warfare. He was 
already perfectly acquainted with the use of the formidable 
weapons in vogue in his own land, and he was now at liberty 
to do as he pleased, with the additional spur upon his inclina- 
tions of a grand motive and the dying injunctions of his father. 
The impression of the first deep grief of his life wore off, and 
those early visions revived in all their rich colouring and at- 
traction. Every petty annoyance of poverty, forced upon his 
proud nature by the new circumstances of his position, was an 
mcentive to exertion. All combined to deepen the feelings 
which inspired hatred of Henry of England, and a thirst of 
revenge, mto the almost landless heir of the Tudors. 

One advantage, however, Owen could not deny he gained 
from the peacefol and submissive habits into which his coun- 
trymen had fallen. A merchant of Chester lent him the money 
necessary to purchase accoutrements for his enterprise, on the 
security of the little property which remained to his house, 
for which any quantity of Welsh land would formerly have 
been thought a very precarious pledge. The slender revenues 
which this mortgage reserved, ill as he could dispense with it, 
Owen left for the subsistence of his foster-motner, the aged 
bard, and maimed serfs who remained in his ancestral towers, 
like withered weeds on a ruin. 

The younff adventurer husbanded his resources with a 
care and skin which only necessity teaches ; and yet there 
was something of a lofty and generous pride in the thrift 
which he exercised in the array of his person, and that of his 
attendant, Ehys ap Goronwy. The modestest esquire-at-arms, 
who had not yet achieved the glory of knighthood, and was 
unconscious of any claims to the distinction, could not have 
taken his first field with less pretence than the descendant of 
Arthur. A blank shield and a crestless helmet most certainly 
did not announce the far-descended Welsh chieftain, though 
they might declare to the sagacious herald their owner's re- 
solve to acquire a renown strictly personal. The fashionable 
armourers of the time would have smiled at the antique work- 
manship of the shirt of mail and greaves in which Owen 
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sheathed Ids limbs, but which was the masterpiece of Ehys ap 
Goronwy. In the foreign land to which he was wending, 
Owen could not expect that his mantle and surcoat of snowy 
wool would be recognized as the peculiar garb of a chieftain^ 
which they were considered in Wales; and, excepting hi« 
silver chain and the precious egg containing his horoscope, he 
wore no ornament denoting ranjc or wealth. 

Thus poorly attended and provided, Owen landed in safety 
in CherDourg, the only sea-coast town of Normandy which 
had not yet Mien into the power of the English. Tne newg 
which he heard of their progress in the interior of the pro- 
vince put a daring thought into the young adventurer's head, 
whicli ne executed still more rashly. 

The King of England and a portion of his army, he learned, 
were engaged in the siege of St. Lo, an important town in 
that part of Lower Normandy distinguished by the name of 
the Bocage. Owen determined to proceed to the neighbour- 
hood of this encampment, and make his first essay m arms 
against such of the English chivalry as he could encounter. 
In the audacity of his youthful courage, he doubted not to 
overcome some knight, whom he could make the bearer of 
his defiance to the English king. The custom of repudiating 
allegiance to the sovereign almost at pleasure was a privilege 
of the feudal system which, under active and powerful princeaj 
such as Henry V., was not always exercised with impunity ; and 
80 great and lasting was the terror which attached to the con« 
ciueror*8 name among the Welsh, that, with all his rebeUioug 
disdain, Owen was influenced by it so far as not to desire to 
come under his personal notice. 

St. Lo is situated on the river Vire, the rapid course of 
whose waters fits it for various purposes of manufacture, for 
which it was famous even in the fifteenth century. Ascending 
the narrow but picturesque shores, whose gulfy valleys re- 
minded him of his own land, Owen was struck with the great 
number of large mills, whose wheels the obedient waters Jtept 
in continual wliirl. At first he thought they were intended 
to grind com, but he soon observed traces of another kind of 
in^stry, and perceived that it was in these vallevs they dyed 
the rich cloths, or bleached the snowy linens, which the un- 
skilful Enghsh were compelled to send either to Flanders os 
Normandy for the purpose. 

It was the month of April ; the large green com waved in 
the depths of every valley waist-deep; the orchards ?uia 
vineyards which hung on every hill and steep were in full 
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and fragrant blossom, when Owen Tudor sought a spot amon^ 
the windings of the Vire suitable to the purpose he had 
formed. Mounted on a steed, whose qualities were well de- 
scribed in his name of Wildfire, and arrayed in the light 
panoply of mail we have mentioned, which was almost entirely 
superseded by plate armour among the civilized chivalry of 
Europe, Owen took up a position which, commanding the 
main ford of the river between St. Lo and the valleys of the 
Socage, seemed likely to afford him the opportunities he 
sought. It was probable that knights engaged in various 
military duties would frequently cross the stream to and from, 
the bpsiegers' camp, and Owen took up his station at a point 
since called Pont aes Vaux (or Bridgje of the Valleys), at the 
confluence of the rivers Vire and Virtue, the rocky channels 
of which meet there in the form of a cross. 

In front, the view was scarcely bounded save by the waves 
of the Channel ; on either hand stretched the craggy wind- 
ings of the Virtue ; and, from behind, the Vire poured its 
rapid waters to a junction. ' To the right, St. Lo was plainly 
visible in the distance, circled in by the white tents of the 
besiegers, and waving like a flowery field of ripe com with 
innumerable standards and pennons. 

A wood descended almost to the ford, and beneath its 
boughs, and partly of the living branches and foliage, Rhys 
fashioned two pleasant huts, as lodgment for himself and his 
lord. They arrived towards nightfall, but the active squire 
completed his preparations before the dark was fairly set in, 
and a Welsh encampment on a small scale — such as the walls 
of Chester often saw pitched with dismay — arose on the 
shores of the Vire. 

The customs of chivalry were as yet changed but little 
by the invention of gunpowder, the powers of which were 
scarcely imderstood and but very awtwardly put in requi- 
sition. A century was to elapse ere Ariosto justly anathe- 
matized it as the cause of the decline of all true valour and 
knightly prowess ; another, ere the master of grave .mirth 
arose, very possibly to make the achievements which we 
should else detail, with the certainty of exciting the admira- 
tion of all lovers of the noble and gentle science of giving and 
taking blows, of doubtful efiect. 

The day after after his arrival Owen took up his station, 

f equipped in his barbaric armour, spear in hand, a broad axe 
Teaming on his thigh, the strong leather noose, with which 
e had often captured and retained the fiercest bulls, hanging 
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ft£ his saddle bow, and the broad curyed falchion, more like a 
scythe than a sword, dreaded by the Saxons under the name 
of the Welsh hook, at his girdle. He took post on the ver^e 
of the Vire, in the middle of the pathway leading from the 
ford. A lofVy oak shadowed the rapid waters, on which he 
hnng hia shield, as a challenge to any passer by. His only 
defence against the glare and heat of the sun was his sorcoat 
of white wool, which began to show shagged and travel- 
stained, insomuch that Bhys intimated his intention of strip- 
ping the first sheep he encountered, and bleaching its fleece 
to make a new one : a project which he would infidlibly have 
executed but for the stem prohibition of his master, who in- 
formed him that he did not come as an enemy, but as a pro- 
tector, to the countries owing allegiance to the King of France. 
And thus accoutred Owen awaited the arrivid of an antagonist 
with aa much anxiety as we wiser modems would avoid one. 

During all the first day of his watch fortune seemed not 
at all indined to aid him in his project. Not a single knight, 
nor even man-at-arms, made his appearance at the ford ; and 
only a few peasants occasionallv loitered and stared at the 
stranger, when they were at sumcient distance to do so with- 
out being called in question for presumption. A single pur- 
suivant indeed crossed, who, by tne devices on his coat, might 
be an attendant on the herald of some great baron. He also 
stared at the wild apprentice of chivalry, surveyed his blank 
shield on the tree, turned and stared again, and then pricked 
on his steed, with something of the rapidity of flight, over 
the ford. Owen cherished the hope that he would report 
what he had seeji in the English camp, and that he should 
not languish much longer for an opponent. 

Yet another day elapsed, and only two knights, coming in 
jA contrary direction to St. Lo, crossed the stream, who, eiwer 
pressed by business or apprehensive of encountering an un- 
known champion in the vicinity of so renowned a chivalry, 
went their way without touching his lousing shield. 

At last, wearied with his useless abode, Owen determined' 
on the somewhat hazardous step of betaking himself to the 
English camp, and oflering defiance in person to the chivalry 
there assembled. Hazardous, if he were discovered to be a 
Welshman, as, from the haughty character of Henry of Eng- 
land, it was not likely that he would suffer so daring an im- 
peachment of his sovereignty if he knew that the challenger 
was one whom he would consider his subject. But as !Rhys 
spoke no French, and Owen strictly charged him to utter no 
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Welsh, there seemed little danger of detection, and he deter- 
mined to proceed to the camp before St. Lo. 

Accordingly, on the third morning of his arriyal at the 
fords, of the fire, Owen and his squire took the road toward 
the besieged town ; and when he approached the camp he 
despatched Ehys forward with an epistle, which he had care- 
fully worded accorded to the models which he well remem- 
bered in Father Ambrosius's golden record. It was addressed 
in general — " To the noble English chivalry assembled before 
St. Lo," and imported that the writer did utterly deny and 
challenge the pretensions of their king to the crown of 
France ; in disproof of which, he would abide until sunset 
at the gates of their camp, to do battle in any manner, and 
with any number in succession, who might present themselves 
to maintain it. This epistle was signed, as Owen imagined 
or at least intended, witn great modesty ; — " The Maiden of 
Chivalry." 

E;hys hastened forward with great satisfaction on his em- 
bassy, moimted on a little shaggy steed of Welsh breed, and 
which he seldom used excepting on occasions of state, pre- 
ferring his own strong and rarely wearied limbs to those of 
any other animal whatsoever. Owen followed more leisurely, 
and as he went he could not but admire the exact order and 
discfpline which appeared to reign throughout the camp. 
Master of the field as he was, Henry left nothing to chance. 
His camp befor^ St. Lo was fenced in its whole circuit with 
timber sharpened at the tops, within which he conducted the 
operations of the siege, on one side of the town only. This 
precaution was not superfluous, as the number of the be- 
siegers scarcety exceeded that of the besieged, the great 
masses of the !B)nglish army being engaged in the blockade of 
the large towns, whence relief might otherwise have been at- 
tempted of those minor ones which Henry meanwhile cap- 
tured almost at pleasure. Barriers guarded by troops of 
archers defended every entrance to the encampment ; and at 
one of these Owen halted to await his messenger's return. 

Peering curiously over the enclosure, Owen perceived a 
street of tents radiating with others irom all parts of the 
camp into a circular space, one side of which was open toward&i 
the town. A deep trench thrown into a high mound w«^s in 
process of formation by the besiegers in this direction, raised 
on which, Owen for the first time beheld pieces of great 
ordnance. Bude of shape as they were, and scarcely raised 
above the mound in their awkward carriages, the mountaineer 
gazed with awe at those black and ponderous machines, which 
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had so often scattered death and terror in the wild ranks of his 
countiy. For the first time he felt the beauty and power of dis- 
cipline^ when he beheld wit /l what fearlessness and regularity 
band sncceeded band in the dangerous labours of the trench, 
protected try masses of bowmen and men-at-arms who stood 
on raised platforms, and kept up continual discharges against 
the defenders of St. Lo, whenever they yentured to appear 
on the walls. This did not often happen : it almost seemed 
as if the besieged were panic-struck, and awaited passively 
the progress of toils which must end either in their surrender 
or destruction. 

The centre of the open space was occupied by a tent which, 
with a beating heart, Owen conjectured must be that of the 
great Henry himself. It was of canvas as coarse as the co- 
vering of the meanest soldiery, but it was of unusual size, and 
was surmounted by a royal crown, and guarded by knights, 
apparently of rank by the maofnificence of their armoiu*, two 
of whom bore the standards of England and of France, crossed 
80 as to make a kind of pointed archws^ over the entrance. 
A level space of green turf surroundecf the tent, beyond 
wliich were arranged, in perfect order and regularity, the 
canvas dwellings of the great barons and commanders who 
accompanied the king, each distinguished by its peculiar 
standard. Many of the tents were surmounted by the crests 
of their warlike occupants, among which were conspicuous the 
bear and ragged staff of the renowned Beauchamp, Earl of 
"Warwick, and the purple lion of the heroic Sir John Talbot, 
afterwards Earl of Shrewsbury, whose name was already the 
terror of France. Each of the leaders seemed thus to have 
his soldiery arranged in a canvas street, within sound of the 
blast of a trumpet from his own tent ; while the king could 
issue his commands to them with scarcely a moment's delay. 
Heralds, knights, and men-at-arms in continual movement 
gave the whole camp an appearance of bustle and animation^ 
without in the least disturbmg the general effect of orderliness 
and discipline. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

HBNEY V, 

At the end of the line of tents more immediately beneath 
Owen's observation was one which appeared to belong to some 
great baron, from the multitude of archers and spearmen in a 
peculiar livery grouped around it. Outwardly it waa of the 
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strong, coarse materials which the king by his own example 
ondeaTOured to make general among his nobles, whose emu- 
lation in magnificence reduced the rich to poverty, and filled 
the poorer ones with rapacity and discontent, lont the in- 
terior was hung with rich crimson taffetas, and furnished with 
ft splendour and luxury of which until then Owen had no idea. 
The curtains were drawn back, and revealed a table covered 
with goblets and the materials of a banquet, at which sat or 
lounged, in various attitudes of repletion and drunkenness, a 
number of knights and squires, who seemed to have goi^ed 
their appetites at the too plentiful table of their lord, ^is 
personage sat at the door of the tent, a powerful figure, in 
complete armour, excepting the helmet and lance, which were 
borne behind his chair by two pages, whose rich garbs of star- 
sown scarlet and black velvet scarcely disguised that they 
we^ young girls of remarkable beauty in male apparel. H^ 
was amusing himself with playing at dice on a drum-head 
with, a debauched-looking soldier, who had a very quaint phy- 
siognomy, dressed like an officer of one of the king's com- 
panies, and apparently, by the flag fiirled beside him, what was 
then called an ancient, or standard-bearer. The plunder of 
the cities of Normandy gave all men something to lose, and 
the Earl of Stafford — ^for the gamester was no less a personage 
—cared not from whom he won. 

Otherwise ^he earl was possibly very devote, for at every 
cast of the dice he uttered a long string of ejaculations to our 
Lady, of almost all the places where she owned a shrine of 
any oelebritjr. " Be good to me this once, our sweet Lady 
Overies ! — land St. l£ury of Boulogne ! — our honoured Lady 
of Paris ! — let me win this rogue's money, and I will make 
theeti much handsomer present at Candlemas than I intend- 
ed! " he kept exclaiming, as he rattled the box. 

" Why should virgins love thee P — ^The prey is mine!** said 
his antagonist, snatching up a heap of silver for which Hiiey 
were playing, as the mce settled on the drum. "Mighty 
earl, tnou losest, for P^tol ever was the love of ladieSy and 
heaven is not too high for beauty's beam !" 

" Ha, false Loidy ! thou shalt have from me the poorest gift 
that ever was offered at thy shrine, that day we enter Pans!" 
said the earl, grindiag his teeth. " By Whitebeard and 
Blackbeard ! — by God and the fiend ! I do never win against 
thee, guidon ! — ^Thou wretched vassal and pillager, what wilt 
thou do with all that money thou hast won of me ? Buy thee 
a French lordship F — ^By tiie mass, they are like to go cheap 
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enongh anon ! — ^Bnt I will have thee hnnc^ the first hen-roost 
thou robbest in France, for thy gains to-day ! — Gro, go ; ta^e 
up the king's rag and begone ; for if he finds his lieutenant 

ot the ward at play with a common thief like thee ! But 

whom have we here P — ^A wild man of the woods P — ^Who has 
caught TLB this salvage P" 

"llis name is Orson; he cometh from afar," replied the 
ancient, with mock gravity. " I like his looks little. Yet 
the ballad says he is of Imeage great, lost by his weeping 

mother in the woods, what time the " 

" Peace, idiot ! — ^bnt so strange a varlet have I never seen 
till now," said Stafford. " Knave, who art thou P" 

It was at this unpropitions moment that S.hys ap Goronwy 
halted with an archer, who, vaguely understanding that he 
came as a messenger, escorted him to the presence of the 
Earl of Stafford, who, it seems, enjoyed the command during 
the king's absence from the camp. This was probably not 
willingly confided to him by the prudent Henry; but the 
fierce rivalry of his nobles constrained him to adopt a course 
of rotation in the distinction of representing him, when en- 
Qhsed abroad in superintending the operations of the siege. 

Unconscious of the impolite manner in which he was ad- 
dressed, Rhys had by this time alighted from his steed, and, 
with the dignity and importance befitting the messenger o*f 
the son of Llewellyn the Great, delivered nis epistle, standing 
bolt upright, and without uncovering. 

" What impudent ragstaff is this r — Crook thy leg, fellow, 
or I will have half a dozen new joints broken in it 1" said the 
J?^ffhty and irritated baron, staring at the messenger with 
j^ dart beetling brows bent together, and disdainfully toss- 
ing back the letter with his rough gauntleted hana, that 
struck like the kick of a horse. 

The "Welshman understood the earl's gesture and look ; 
hut, according to his mountain usages, a messenger was sup- 
posed so completely to represent his sender, that it was only 
to a personage of superior dignity to the latter that any mark 
1^ homage was due. Jt may oe imagined if the son of lolch 
Bhu considered a Saxon earl in such a light with regard to 
the heir of his native princes ! Moreover, Bhys remembered, 
at the moment, that one of his mother's kinsfolk was hanged 
at Beaumaris Castle, only a few days before his departure, 
fop stealing a single Saxon sheep. He therefore remained 
inflexibly upright, and abiding by his master's caution, with- 
out uttering a single word. 
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" The vassal understands me, W Ms attdacious eyes, — ^wtat 
gay'st thou, thief Pistol P" said the earl, with increasing 
irrath and surprise. 

" Thief Pistol answers, he is your poor servant to command, 
but reads no Greek," replied the unruffled ancient. "May- 
hap he understands only French of France, and your good 
lordship speaks to him in angry English." 

" I will speak to him in no French ! — How dare the rogues 
send their masters fellows who cannot parley French of 
England, so as we speak it ?" returned the haughty baron. 
" Tell me, companion, who and whence thou art, or, by our 
sweet Lady of the Tears in Chepe ! I will put thee to a col- 
lege where thou shalt yell in tliy mother-tongue, whate'er 
it be !" 

Ehys again extended his epistle; but the e&rl, enraged 
at what he concluded to be obstinacy, dashed it out of his 
hand. " JN^ow, by my father's grey beard, thou shalt not flout 
me* thus!" he shouted with increasing wrath. ,»"Letussee 
from whom he comes ! — If it be from less than the brother of 
a king, we will teach him a touch of manners, which seems to 
have been neglected at the school which reared him !" 

Se motioned to one of the pages to lift the letter from the 
floor of the tent, and both with emulous zeal essayed to do it. 
But Bhys prevented them. The Welsh kerne's indignation 
at the treatment of so honourable a document got the better 
of his good sense, and, snatching up the cartel, he replaced it 
in the breast of his doublet, gibbering, in his native tongue, 
** The leaves of the oak are oak leaves 1 — ^why should the hog 
trample them ?" 

" Give me the paper, ribald ! — ^what goose-gabble is this 
thou speakest P" said the earl, furiously. ** By the white eyes 
of our Lady of Southwark ! I will make thee glad enough to 
save me the trouble of spelling thy clerkship ! — Set him on a 
wooden horse, Gileon of Hereford, until he speaks in some 
language we can understand, or until the crows pick his eyes 
out!" 

" Espial of France ! thou diest unless thou speakest !** said 
the ancient, compassionately, ** Knowest thou what *tis to 
stride the steed of wood P — Sharp-backed is he — and saddle 
hath he none but what on thine own shanks is borne I" 

" Take him away ! — ^he defies us ! — 'tis a French espial that 
feigns to understand no English that he may the more securely 
listen!" said thd earl. '*To the wooden horse with him« 
i»f/»berfl 1" 
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"Speak him fairly lest lie resist! — ^it is plain Iio nnder- 
stands not this at least," said the ancient. " Fair sir, will it 
please you go where you may at leisure rest — ^if you can P" 

Deceived by the courteous manner of the standard-bearer, 
and imagining that he was to be simply dismissed for refusing 
to deliver his message, Ehys complied with what ho under- 
stood to be the request made to him. Ho suffered two archers 
to take him by the arms, who instantly drew them back and 
pinioned them with such zeal and suddenness that he had no 
time to offer any resistance. Others of the men-at-arms, who 
desired no better sport, ran to bring the machine of military 
torture that was to be employed, and came rattling back with 
it on its wooden wheels, attended, like a fire-engine in a city, 
by all the rabble it passed on the way. In spite of the 
most strenuous resistance, but still without uttering a word, 
Hhys was mounted on the sharp back of this instrument, and 
secured by a ring which bound his ankles together in the most 
uncomfortable manner possible under the belly, which was 
prickly with nails. 

The wooden horse was so called from its bearing Some un- 
shapely resemblance to that noble animal, and was intended 
to inflict both shame and torture on the unhappy being con- 
demned to ride on its back. Mounted on a sharp-edged stake, 
which in motion cut like a saw, the culprit was drawn for a 
certain time, according to the degree of punishment assigned, 
through the camp, exposed to the derision and maltreatment 
of all who beheld him. And when it was generally under- 
stood that the present victim was a French spy, who feigned 
himself unable to speak in any intelligible dialect, the indig- 
nation of the soldiery was so vehemently excited, that before 
Shy a and his machine were in movement he was covered with 
bruises and mud. The Earl of Stafford, his knights, and his 
pages meanwhile laughed unintermittedly, until suddenly an 
armed apparition came as if borne by a whirlwind on the 
scene, and checked their mirth. 

It was Owen Tudor. He had watched his messenger 
arrive at the tent and enter it, and was only just beginning 
to wonder wherefore he tarried so long, wnen he saw him 
hurled so precipitatedly forth, and mounted on a steed which 
was certainly inferior to his own, bad as that was. He heard 
the shouts of " a French spy, a French spy!** which resounded 
amidst the uproar of laughter, and, instantly; concluding that 
Bhys's business was mistaken through his inability to (Am- 
municate it, he dashed through the barriers without taking 
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tho least heed of its defenders, and arrired at a gaUop cm tbe 
scene of action. 

• " Sirs I what mean ye !— treat ye courteous messengers thus 
discourteously P" he said, as he arrived, in French, imt with 

great mildness, for, considering the gentle customs of chiYnLy, 
e could not think that this affiront was knowingly put upon 
him. 

• "Is the blood of ap Tudor the blood of princes op of dogs, 
that thej treat him thus P" yelled Ehys, in Welsh, not injudi- 
ciously identifying himself with his fiery lord. 

'" Marry, is this some jongleur's show, and have we here tiie 
Polack bear in armour P" said the Earl of Stafford, gazing an 
instant at Owen, and then bursting into a loud, hoarse peal 
of laughter. 

** Discuss this question to us — ^for, if so, thou art the goodliest 
beast (to be one) that eyes of Pistol ever looked upon!" said 
the ancient. 

" If ye speak thus, ye shall learn that I can hug till I make 
such ribald jester as ye are gape!" returned Owen, much 
irritated. " 'Release my varlet ! — ^Wherefore have ye set him 
on this ill-conditioned steed P Is it on such backs as these 
that the English riders learn horsemanship P" 

** He came to see our camp, and he shall see it ! — and as 
his horse is something wearied and travel-stained, methinks, 
we have mounted him afresh," said Stafford, grimly smiling. 
** If ye like not to part company. Sir Salvage, you can go 
with him on his ride ; and for the better speed, archers, let 
him gallop!" 

" fiecreant knight, if thou art one ! I tell thee again he is 
my messenger, and even among savages a messenger is 
sacred!" shouted Owen. 

"I am a knight and a baron too!" returned Stafford 
fiercely. " And who art thou, Frenchman, that thou comest 
like the statue of some old grandsire from a tomb in an abbey. 
Wert thou with Coeur de Lion in the first crusade in this 
suit of mail of thine ?" 

" Meet me with thy lance, and I will send thee to him to 
ask !" returned Owen, his vehement passions catching fire at 
the taunt. 

" By St. George and his dragon ! I will first hang this in- 
solent messenger of thine, and then I will carve thee as meat for 
my hounds at leisure !" replied the ferocious earl. " Archers, 
tak^ me yonder slave to the gibbet ! — ^We will spare him his 
ride on the good horse, Cut-fiipe, for his master's sake V 
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"Defend tliy life, then, for it is in danfjer !" returned Owen, 
levelling his light spear at the earl's oreast, who instantly 
snatched his shield from one of the passes so roughly that he 
oyerthrew him, and raising a mighty hattle-axe which hung 
by a golden chain to his girdle, he stood on the defensive, 
shontrng, "Ha, traitor! — treason! I am a fool! Archers, 
draw your bows and defend your lord." 

"Bielease my varlet — I meant not to assail you thus!" 
re2>lied Owen, dropping the point of his spear in some con- 
fusion. " I would use no advantage, sir earl ; mount, and 
let us see which is the better man." 

"Bring me my horse and lady-love Dowsabel!" shouted 
Stafford. " If thou art the best knight of all France, thus 
masked, I wiU not shirk thee." 

" My lord, the king forbade any feat of arms to be per- 
formed in the camp without his express appointment and 
command!" said one of the older knights among the wasi 
sailers. 

" The king never dreamed his lieutenant should be bearded 
thus in his own tent! — ^I were shamed else for ever. Sir 
Thomas Bobesart!" returned Stafford. 

" Listen, nevertheless, to counsel, sweet bully ! Sir Thomas's 
head is mouldy with experience," said ancient Pistol. 

"Bring me my horse! — ^ho, Dowsabel!" was the only 
reply wmch the earl deigned, and which he shouted in so 
loud a tone that the war-steed, which was stabled near the 
tent, uttered a shrill neigh as if it had heard a trumpet sound 
to battle. 

Those present dared no longer hesitate in obedience to the 
commands of their terrible lord, and in the briefest possible 
space the mighty charger, arrayed in aU his ponderous 
panoply, was brought to the door of Stafford's tent. Mean- 
while the earl, uttering a strange volley of blasphemous 
curses, mingled with pious ejaculations, put on his helmet, 
and selected a massive lance from a bundle in the tent. He 
paid no attention whatever to the request which Owen made 
for the release of his esquire, who now began to suffer great 
pain, imtil, vaulting into his charger's high-peaked saddle, he * 
yelled, " No ! — ^he cannot be better anywhere to see the fray. 
And, that he may take the more interest in it, tell him in the 
Bohemian gibberish, whiph ye seem both to understand, that 
if I win the day he hangs ior it ; and, if I lose (which shall 
not easily chance), he shall ride the camp till sunset I" 

"Pray for the doughty earl's success, friend bear!" said 
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Pistol ; " *ti8 the better part for thee— to hanff ifl nothing, but 
to die is hard ! Therefore pray that it may oe thy lot to be 
hanged at once." 

Owen's indication was excited to the highest, both by the 
arrogance of his antagonist, and the ^nfierinss of his faithfiil 
follower. At the same time he was very well aware that his 
light mail and steed could scarcely withstand the shock of 
the English earl's ponderous weapons and panoply. The 
tournaments held by the English governors and wuvalry at 
Caernarvon and Beaumaris, which he had occasionally wit- 
nessed, made him conscious that it would be difficult for nim to 
cope with the skill acquired in those warlike schools. Neither 
did he see any reason why he should not use his own weapons 
according to the manner in which he had been taught to wield 
them, especially after the insulting reproaches cast upon him. 
Or it might be that these reasons only occurred to him after- 
wards as apologies, and it was by the instinct of habit that 
when the earl returned at a headlong speed with his lance in 
the rest from the course which accordmg to custom he had 
taken, Owen, who never stirred, arrested the vindictive vio- 
lence of his approach, from a distance, as if with a thunder- 
bolt. He darted his spear with all the strength of his arm, so 
that its force almost equalled that of a ball, and, encountering' 
the shield of Stafford, it pierced through it, dashed him 
senseless from his saddle to the ground, and, fixing in the 
earth, held his left arm pinioned to it by the shattered shield. 

Instantly there arose so deafening an uproar of " treason, 
treason !— -disloyal knight ! — rescue ! — vengeance ! " that 
Owen was stunned and bewildered. Xnights and pages in- 
stantly rushed in ; some caught the horse, others raised their 
lord; archers leveUed iheir bows and men-at-arms their 
pikes to protect their fallen chief ; and Sir Thomas Eobesart, 
furiously enraged, shouted to them to charge and avenge 
their lord, disloyally overthrown. 

Owen tried at first to take advantage of the confusion and 
release his squire. But he had only succeeded in cutting the 
thongs which bound his hands behind him, when a crowd of 
ti^e irritated soldiery of Stafford rushed around them both- 
Their purpose was evidently deadly, and the ridiculed coat of 
mtol served Owen in good stead during the first storm of blows 
and thrusts of pointed weapons which assailed him. But ho 
was apprehensive for the safety of Hhys, whose only protec- 
tion was a jacket quilted with steel wire ; and, drawing his 
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mighty falchion, he dashed his charger so fiercely among the 
assailants that they gave way in every direction. Meanwhile 
Shys, though fettered to his steed, contrived to draw his long 
knife or dirk, and defended himself by stabbing everything 
within his reach, nnmindfixl of the sufferings which ne in* 
fiicted on his own carcass in the necessary efforts. 

Bat the issue could not have been long doubtful* as the 
English soldiery, exasperated and ashamed at their repulse* 
returned in additional number and fuiy to the charge. Cap« 
tured or beaten to pieces, Owen must in the end have been* 
but for an opportune circumstance. Most fortunately for 
him, the shouts and con&sion attracted the notice of a caval- 
cade which at the moment crossed the open space before 
Stafford's tent towards the royal one in the centre. Two or 
three knights were instantly despatched from this group to 
inquire the cause of the disturbance, who set spurs to their 
horses, and arrived at a gallop. They rode into the midst of 
the tumult, and threw themselves between the assailants and 
their intended victims, like hunters when the hounds are 
mangling a deer at bay against the laws of the chase. In 
the midst of the subsequent uproar of accusation and recri- 
mination the whole cavalcade arrived, and a loiight who rode 
at their head settled the tumult with a single wave of a 
truncheon which he carried. 

Never until now had Owen beheld so magnificent a 
SQuadron as that which api>eared to his wondering gaze 
wnen he turned to survey nis rescuers. The splendour of 
the accoutrements of the knights, the variety of crests on 
their helmets, the rich colours of their emblazoned surcoats 
and of the caparison of their steeds, dazzled his eves wherever 
he looked. But it was not without a strange throb of the heart 
that he perceived the knight with the truncheon wore a 
crown round his helmet, and over his suit of silver armour a 
most gorgeous surcoat, wrought in jewellers' work with the 
arms of France and England quartered, and the significant 
motto wreathed round in lilies of pearl—" Win me and wear 
me." The vizor of this personage s helmet was dowi^, so that 
Owen could not distingmsh his^atures ; but the magic effect 
of his presence, the awe and silence which followed his first 
wor4 conyinced him that it must be the mighty Henry V. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CaAIA,SM6S OP THB TUB. 

"What U the matter among je? have ye a bear-bait in the 
campP" inquired a iten ana comroanoiog vtrice from be- 
tween the ban of the crowned hefanet. 

" Even ao. Prince Hal ! " mnttered uunent FibIiA within 
hia teeth. 

By thia time the Earl of Stafford had recovered hia aensea, 
aod waa ataggerin^ to riae in the anna of hia knights. " My , 
men would pnniah a rogne, my redoubted lord! — A spy, a 
French apy fa vjllanons BSTage tliat hath, by treason and in 
most unknightly sort, discomfited me ! " he exclaimed. 

" He hath ploaanred me then, Stafford, since thon host 
dared to alight mine eipress ordinance ! " aaid the king, Tche- 
meatly, " God'a life I thou ahonldst be where thon hast act 
thia poor tattered camp-boj, I'll warrant me, for a much leBB 
breach of diicipUna." 

" He ii no camp-boy. Sir King, but my Tsrlet and mea- 
aenffer thus ahameTolly maltreated," said Owen, in a tone 
which, in ipite of himself, was full of awe and rospect. The 
conqueror of Glendower and victor of Agincourt could not 
but infuao both. 

" The vMiftl brought a letter — and did refuae any homage 
to my person," said the earl, in some confusion. 

" Doth he owe theo any, Stafford F la ho vaaaal of some 
lordiliip of tliinef " returned Henry, sternly. 

" Ho is a ErenchmaD, we deem, that feigns he can speat 
no language save his own, aire ; but surely all Frenchmen 
owo homage to him who represents your royal person — or 
wherefore are we in Prance?" said Sir Thomas Eobeaart, 

discipline yo observe, old Eobesart," re- 
ote mildly, " to suffer a messenger to be 
I like a strange dog in a kennelP What 

brin^ vassal? Fear not : the worst we 
manyliours before it mocked its senders." 
ibt allnded to the summons to sorrender, 
ie French heralds, on the eve of Agin* 
leotion lowered the haughty tone in which 
np a reply for his luckless squire. " Ho 
a loving challenge to a passage of arms. 
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conclied in a letter which ib pleased my Lord of Stafford to 
reject, as I must needs think ! " 

" Nay, false knight, for thy squire himself did raise it from 
the dust where I had cast it, and where it merited to lie ! " 
returned the bruised earl. 

" What bast thou done with the letter, Shys P " said 
Owen, in Welsh ; and the squire, conceiving that he had now 
permission to speak, launched into an eloquent flood of nar« 
rstive in the same tongue. One inheritonce at least the 
grandson of lolch Dhu derived from his poetical ancestors— 
an extraordinary flow of words. 

" By David and all his leeks. Captain Muellen, is not this 
a countryman of oursP And is not this most excellent 
Welsh ? " interrupted Henry, in so altered a tone of caiety 
and good bumour that Owen could scarcely belieye wat it 
came from the same man. 

" ^» py ™y Crotts, — Grott pless your highness, that I 
should say so ! She is either a countryman ofours, or a man 
of this Prittany of France, where they are all our first cousins, 
every one of them P " replied the oflicer thus addressed, who 
had come up with a body of billmen escorting a culverin. 

" Of Brittany P It may well be so," said the king thought- 
fully. " We think there is no Welshman liviog who would 
come to our camp to deny us homage now ! Let this fellow 
be released, and himself bring us his missive, which we 
^nH receive as a shentleman, and trust he will ofler as 
one." 

" I lost nothing, sithence I cannot read things written 
with monks' reeds," said Stafford, sulkily, as* they released 
his late captive from his uncomfortable exaltation. 

" Dost thou boast thy shame, Staflbrd P " said the king, 
with evident displeasure. " And how is this P — ^is this fellow 
as savage as his attire, that he denies us his knee, and yields 
"US only cap-homage P " 

" A prince's herald carries his head as near the clouds as 
a prince ! " said Ithys, somewhat apologetically, but perse- 
veringly observing his mountain etiquette, in spite of numerous 
explanatory and angry gestures. 
" What says he, Fludlen P " said the king. 
" Ah, if she pleashes your grace — and if she does not--8he 
says her master is as good a man as she ish — and she lies ! " 
replied the captain. 

** Softly! Iknow not that," said Henry, using his dagg^ 
to cut lii© silken string of the letter which Ehys handed to 
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him, conceding as much as possible in the way of homage, in 
the form of a how, to his own brawny knees. 

Owen fixed his ^^e with great anxiety on the king while 
he pemsed his letter of defiance ; bnt he could only see the 
ffHtter of his eyes between the bars of his helmet, as he raised 
Siem from the ta^k. 

" Uncle of Exeter ! " he then said, turning to a grey-bearded 
warrior who rode beside him, " methinks we taSry too long 
before St. Lo, since a wandering esquire of arms — ^a maiden 
of chivalry by his own confession — deems himself a fit chal- 
lenger for a knighthood, than which, since the times of Arthur 
or Charlemagne, none more renowned hath exercised itself in 
ahns." 

" It ish true ! — ^By Cheshu ! and I would have blown the 
main tower in pieces this morning if my Lord of Exeter had 
not been so obstinate ! *' said the captain of artillery. ** Ah, 
by my peard, he would not have the men-at-arms killed so 
cowardly, he said." 

" Well, sirs ! — But who art thou, sir 'esquire, whose vassal 
boasts him the equal of Henry of England P " continued the 
king, with evident curiosity. 

Owen felt for the instant all the ludicrous nature of such a 
pretension, under the relative circumstances of his position ; 
and, after a pause of shame and indignation almost amounting 
to agony, he eluded a direct reply. " I would be known by 
my deeds. Sir King, not otherwise," were his words. 

" Certes, thou art not our cousin the Dauphin P " said the 
king, with a gravity which mingled much of mockery and 
scepticism. " The old fox of Armagnac would not trust the 
royal gosling so far out of his reach ! Can it be that we are 
honoured with the visit of our cousin of Burgundy's heir, the 
Count of Charolois, who, we hear, doth not love us so well as 
our kind purposes to his house should make him ! " But, no, 
we have it ! — it is Bretagne's brother, Eichemont, who speaks 
so high and haughtily against us, and esteems himself our 
destined vanquisher because Duguesclin was born in his 
coimtry. But how doth he call mmself the * maiden of chi- 
valry P ' What sayest thou. Garter P— do we misremember, or 
was not the Count of Bichemont among our prisoners at 
the Somme." 

" And was knijghted before the field was struck, my liege— 
therefore, no maiden of chivalry ! " replied the king-at-arms 
ihus appealed to. 

** I am none of those great lords—yet am I what I call 
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mpe^l " replied Owen Tudor, haa^litily, though aware that 
ereiy^paze was now bent upon him m curiosity and wonder. 

" Then shouldst thou be better skilled in the gentle usages 
of chiyalry than to presume, being but a simple esquire, to 
challenge any men of knightly degree, much more this chivalry 
of England ; but this is not Gascony, and we must not boast 
us — though merely to name the deeds of some around sounds 
.like it ! Know, then, that it became thee not to challenge any 
but the pages and yarlets of my camp, iMne equals ! " 

Owen was silent through mingled mortification and anger, 
but luckily one of the esquires who attended the king broke 
the pause ere it had time to brew a tempest. He was attired 
in the pecxiliar armour adapted to the use of the young aspi- 
rants of cluTalry, distinguished only by its elegance and beauty 
of design, and the magnmcence of a mantle of rainbow-coloured 
velvet checkers embroidered with silver thistles, which de- 
scended to his horse's hoofs. 

" Sir and my lord," he said, with much modesty in the 
earnest entreaty of his tone, '* sithence this fair esquire is of 
80 high degree — and like myself a maiden in arms — I pray 
YOU grant me the long-promised boon to essay myself against 
nim ! " 

" Be it so, fair cousin — ^the enterprise is for beards of thy 
length, and we will stand here as judge of the field," said the 
king, with a smile which none saw but all felt. " We will see 
what strength is in a hand so skilful on the lutestrings as our 
gentle James of Scotland's! But it must be with proper 
weapons of pages and varlets — ^with ashen spears ! Let them 
be brought. ' 

Owen was vexed in his heart at the degree of contempt 
which he thought was included in this regulation ; but the 
honour of encountering the young King of Scotland — for such 
he understood the esquire to be — ^was too great to be refused. 
He hoped to display himself in a manner to win respect, at 
least, ^om the great English leader ; and measuring the royal 
esquire's slim and courtly figure with his eye, he scarcely 
doubted to overcome him even with the arms of polished 
warfare. 

But the esquire of Henry V. was one well worthy of him 
in more respects than in his exalted rank. It was the illus- 
trious and unfortunate James I. of Scotland, so long the 
prisoner of England, in whose custody he acquired the re- 
finement and civilization which rendered him at a subsequent 
period <Hie of the earliest poets and greatest princes of his 
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conntry. Henry, wMle persevering in the stern policy of his 
father, and retaining him captive, took care that no part of 
regal education should be neglected in him, and least of all 
the exercises of chivalry. Consequently Owen had a more 
formidable antagonist than he imagmed. 

The necessary preparations were soon completed. The 
paladins of Henry \. seemed to take a lively interest in the 
approaching exhibition, and arrayed themselves in an open 
squadron along the scene of action, while the monarch himself* 
with the most distinguished of his martial courtiers and garter 
king-at-arms, took station under an oak, whose wavering foli- 
age let in frequent gushes of sunshine on their gorgeous 
trappings and burnished arms. 

Some sheaves of ashen spears were soon procured, and one 
was delivered to each of the combatants. Owen vibrated that 
which he received with a degree of scorn, as if it had been, 
some fairy wand, while the judicious Hhys examined his 
armour with as much precaution as if it were intended to 
glance lightning off. The irresistible force of the English 
discipline infused something of superstitious dread into the 
minds of the Welsh commonalty. But there could be no 
great danger in a conflict to be fought with slender spears 
of ash, blunted at the points, and which easily shivered in a 
shock. Even the pointless iron lance used in tournaments 
was not permitted by the strict ordinances of chivalry to the 
young aspirants not yet admitted to the privileges of knight- 
hood. The dexterous management of their weapons displayed 
in the strokes given, good horsemanship, and the courtesies 
of noble hreeding, were all the qualities looked for in the 
youthful page or esquire. A rou^ fall or a violent thrust 
were in general the worst iUs that happened in their conflicts. 

The young King of Scots took his spear with a smile of 
evident confidence, and bending courteously to his antagonist^ 
rode gracefully to the end of the course. It may be imagined 
with what feelings of emulation Owen was animated when, for 
the first time in his life, he prepared for a display of martial 
skill beneath the gaze of spectators so renowned. A general 
movement and murmur of conversation among the knights 
marked the general interest, and Henry repeatedly waved 
his tnmche<£ before their lines were irrayed su&ciently 
apart and steadily fixed. It was certain that ne took a lively 
interest in behalf of the youthful prince, a pupil and esquire 
of his own, and one like himself a king. 

Owen was little acquainted with these chivalric pastimes. 
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and, with his wild Welsh notions, imagined it still a contest 
of strength, even with these powerless weapons. He awaited 
the blast of the trumpet, which he was informed was the 
signal for onset, straining like a hound in the leash oyer his 
horse's neck, and when it sounded rushed forward like the 
wind. "St. Andrew for Scotland! who withstands?" was 
the young king's cry, and it was answered by a slogan, which 
Pluellen very accurately and surprisedly translated, "Ah, 
Gott's wounds ! — ^it ish St. Dafydd for Wales, no doubts ! " 

The two young esquires dashed on to meet each other like 
stones from slings, and encountered about mid career. But 
the Sing of Scots turned all the terrific force of Owen's lance 
into the air by a single dexterous movement of his shield, 
which Owen thought would remain on his breast, where he 
held it at the onset. The lance, meeting no resistance, 
actually flew by its own violence from the wielder's grasp, 
and meanwhile the king's weapon passed on, eluded Owen's 
shield by a skilful dip, and ran full shock on his breast. Had 
the lance been of iron and pointed, in all probability it would 
have inflicted a dangerous wound ; and such a strode, amoi^g 
pages and esquires, was reckoned a victorious one. The King 
of Scots, accordingly, held his weapon lightly pressed on 
Owen's breast, that there might be no doubt of his success ; 
but, not understanding the el^quette, Owen dashed the lance 
aside, passed on, and, bending from his steed to the ground, 
picked up his lost lance without alighting, and, checking his 
norse in full career, returned with such rapidity and violence, 
that the King of Scots had scarcely time to perceive his pur- 
pose ere he was dashed from his saddle to the ground. 

" Shame I foul play ! the King of Scots is felled by treach- 
eiy I " shouted a hundred voices in a breath. 

"He struck me from my horse even so! with a distant 
stroke of the javelin, such as cowards cast at a wild boar 
when they dare not abide his tusks ! " cried Stafford, who was 
hitherto silent under the consciousness that he had provoked 
the king's displeasure by disobeying his command in combat- 
ing at all. 

" It is a false, a foul, a treacherous blow indeed I " exclaimed 
Henry, as the attendant raised his royal esquire, who was 
evidently severely hurt and bruised with his ml. " Cousin, 
you are wrongfully overthrown, and no good knight can deny 
that the course is yours." 

A general clamour confirmed this judgment, and over- 
whelmed Owen with surprise and indignation. 
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It matters not — ^I am nothing hurt/' said the gallant Scot- 
tish prince, standing upright with difficulty. "Who could 
have looked for a blow when the course was finished, and the 
stroke confirmed to me P " 

" By the blessed wells of Winifred ! by the cross on my 
sword ! I wist not of this usage ! " said Owen» blushing almost 
every colour in succession, and yet quivering with wrath in 
every muscle. 

" fiy what usance of chivalry dost thou combat, then, savage 
esquire P" said Henry, with a sternness which startled all 
present — even the war-horses, which stirred uneasily, and 
tossed their heads. 

" By those of my native wilds, Sir King, since thou wilt 
know it ! as ye do by those of your lady-thronged tourneys 
and jousts! returned Owen Tudor, almost as haughtily. 
" Give me a field of battle to the knife and teeth, and we 
shall see if these quaint tricks of horse and lance-play avail 
against our rude Welsh customs, well exercised I " 

" A Welshman, a Welshman ! — ^by St. George, I began to 
smell roast cheese I" exclaimed Henry, bursting into an irre- 
sistible peal of laughter, which was echoed in a hundred varied 
tones around, "I marvel no longer at thy royalty ! A king 
of goats and snows ! Arthur and Cadwallader I I have been 
on Cader Idris, countryman ! I know how many streams de- 
scend Snowdon ! Was I^oah thy great-grandfather, or dost 
thou inherit the clouds fi'om thy mother? Life of God! 
being a Welsh vassal of my crown, how darest thou come 
to France to gainsay thy sovereign's right to wear the lilies 
in his wreath P" 

"Not only to the realm of France, but to the usurped 
diadems of England and Wales, do I challenge your right* 
Henry of Lancaster!" returned the vehement Welshman; 
and a moment of profoimd astonishment, and even of terror, 
followed the rash utterance. Stafibrd laughed within his 
teeth, and then boldly stepping forward, exclaimed, " Give 
me the quarrel, my liege, and I will battle it, not only to the 
death, but beyond it, if God and our Lady please ! " 

" Stafibrd ! the quarrel is mine, since I am the king's sworn 
brother-in-arms I " said a knight, whose device of the bear and 
ragged staff* announced him to be the Earl of Warwick. " Here 
is my gauntlet ! Let this rash boy raise it if he dares." 

** In such a quarrel, Lord Warwick, I will suffer no man's 
precedence!" exclaimed another — the famous Mountacute, 
Earl of Salisbury, vhoae shield waa painted with distaffs to 
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denote that lie bore the honours of that house through his 
wife's inheritance. " I am the oldest officer of the king 
present, save my Lord of Exeter, who is too old, and I claim 
the championship of right." 

'* I appeal to me king ! — and ere thou shalt take mine office 
in this matter, Salisbury, thou shalt do battle with thine oldest 
friend ! " returned the Earl of Warwick. 

"Sichard, Hichard, softly, or I shall forget that name!'' 
returned the Earl of Salisbury. 

" The king did give this enterprise to the pages and varlets, 
for whom I claim it, and for myself first ! " exclaimed a youth- 
ful chevalier, whose cheeks reddened with eagerness as he 
spoke. 

" Peace, Edmimd Beaufort, peace ! " said the king, silencing 
the whole throng by merely glancing around ; " deem ye that, 
if this wild Welshman's arrogance merited courteous correc- 
tion, Henry Plantagenet hath not an arm of his own P But 
we need not the addition of a leek to our blazonry to make us 
conspicuous !— Answer truly, esquire, and we will forgive 
thee ! art thou set on by the dregs of that party whose poison 
still lingers in our veins, to revive old bickerings which we 
hoped were stiUed for ever — ^by partisans of the House of 
York?" 

"By mine own heart's hatred and defiance only, and in 
behalf of mine oppressed and trampled native land ! returned 
Owen. 

" Ha! we thought we had extinguished the last embers of 
that fiame too! — What is thy nameP" said the king, with 
evident surprise and eagerness. 
" Ap Tuaor of Penmynydd ! " replied the dauntless rebel. 
" A stiff race, which &e and steel have hitherto neither 
bent nor broken!" said Henry, without any tinge of the 
anger which Owen expected and defied. "Well, we have 
tried the wind long enough ; let us try the sun ! — If you will 
have it so. Sir Esquire, f will hold this contest for a valorous 
mean you have hit upon to introduce yourself to our notice, 
and from this moment number you among the special servants 
of our person, whom we will knight on some glorious field 
with our gentle Jamie and such of the best blood of England 
as shall merit. the honour*" 

" My powels yearn to emprace you, countryman ! — say but 
the worts ! " exclaimed honest Fluellen. 

" I trust, indeed, that I shall be knighted on some glorious 
field— for France !— -that shall reverse the day of Agincourt l" 
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was Owen's reckless reply, for a thousand galling recollec- 
tions were kindled in his sonl, even with the conqueror's kind 
and forbearing words. 

" Then depart my camp, Sir Savage ! in safety — ^but with 
speed ! " replied Henry, with rising choler. " But that thy 
wild ignorance of all chivalry — ^yet, no ! — ^again, we say, de- 
part ! Take thy valour where thou wilt — ^it shall be to a worse 
market, doubt not ! " 

" I will take it no further than the fords of the Vire— 
where I will abide the best or the worst your famed chivalry 
can do against me, Duke of Lancaster ! " was Owen's audacious 
retort. 

** Thou shalt not tarry long, catamountain !" exclaimed the 
Earl of Stafford. 

" God's death, no ! " echoed many a voice, for our fathers 
of the fifteenth century had alreadj^ achieved for us the title 
of Goddams, from their profuse habit of swearing. 

" Hearken all, fair sirs ! " exclaimed the king, in a voice 
which instantly enforced attention. " If any man among ye 
all shall dare m any manner to answer this rebel'ii challenge, 
I will have his head struck from his shoulders, and his blood 
disinherited to all posterity, though it be of our own ! And 
now ye know the penalties, which I swear by my father's 
bones shall be inflicted, obey me or not as ye list !" 

" And by the bones of my father ! I swear — ^three days will 
I tarry at the fords of the V ire, all force notwithstanding. Sir 
Xing, but such as it shall shame you to use I" returned Owen, 
with the utmost fierceness ; and if in that time no knight of 
all your train appears to do battle with me in your quarrel, I 
will report at Paris — ^that they dared not ! " 

" They will fain believe thee there, stripling ! — Take him 
from the camp, uncle of Exeter ; or I shall oe angry — ^which 
were not healthsome, for it is nigh dinner-time ! " said Henry, 
controlling himself with evident difficulty. " Gtirter, see him 
safely to the barriers, and return to us with the tidings." 

So saving, the offended monarch turned his charger's head, 
followed by his principal lords and attendants, and in a few 
more instants Owen quitted the barriers of the camp of 
St. Lo. 

Owen himself could not but wonder at the forbearance and 
temper of a prince of whose contrary qualities so many ter- 
rible legends were afloat among the nations he had conquered. 
But he was exasperated with the continual reproach of bar- 
barism thrown upon all his efforts, and with the kind of 
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Ignominy in which he felt himself to be expelled from the fel- 
lowship of the English chivalry. These reflections continued 
to chafe and fume in his hot blood on his return to the fords 
of the Vire, where he determined to abide according to hiB 
nledge, in defiance of the mighty English king. He was still 
ouried in an irritated revery, in spite of all iEhys's congratu- 
lations and triumphant eulogies, when they reacned the banks 
of the Tire, so that he scarcely noticed the approach of a body 
of horsemen, who descended on the opposite side of the river 
at the moment when he was about to cross to his former 
station. 

The riders were nearly all mounted archers, with a broad 
badge of the arms of England, surmounted by a ducal crown, 
on their breasts. Two knights rode at their heads in com- 
plete armour. That of one, who appeared to be the younger, 
was of the most extraordinary magnificence, and seemed, in- 
deed, as if wrought of beaten gold. Even his helmet was 
surrounded by golden balls and a coronet of precious stones. 
His horse was sheathed in fantastic armour, which was shaped 
to resemble some strange monster of romantic zoology, and 
its trapping were most richly painted with scenes mm the 
legends of Jjauncelot du Lake. A lofty plume of white fea- 
thers added to the knight's stature, which was sufficiently 
marked in itself. 

The elder leader, a man apparently of mature age, was 
more soberly arrayed, and his vizor being raised revealed a 
stem and martial countenance, but one whose natural expres- 
sion of impatience and daring time had but Httle tempered. 
In person he was rather short, but so powerfully knit and 
proportioned that it was impossible to doubt his great strength, 
which the massive arms he bore also attested. 

As this company came in a contrary direction to St. Lo, 
Owen at first doubted whether they were Endish or not. 
But he was soon enlightened on this point. " Seep the far- 
ther bank till we cross — I am the Duke of Clarence 1 " cried 
the younger knight, haughtily. " That is your warranty if 
you are placed to guard this ford, esquire ! " 

A thought rushed into Owen's mind almost with these 
words. Tne brother of Henry V., a knight already greatly 
renowned, despite his youth, was before him — certainly igno- 
rant of the king's prohibition with regard to himself. On 
whom could he more fitly show his defiance, or prove that he 
could use the arms of chivalry according to its own fashions, 
than on this young PlantagenetP Owen considered that it 
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was only necessary to wield his iron spear as tlie l£jng of 
Scots had wielded one of ash, to accomplish the object. 

" I guard this ford, not for the King of England, nor any 
of his minions, but for Sir Charles de Valois, rightful King 
of France I " he replied. " Wherefore, if you would cross it, 
make ready to combat me on the way ; for I haye a tow 
against the whole usurping blood of Lancaster, which only its 
wt drop can appease ! " 

" Say you so r Make ready, then, for I will meet you half 
way in the river, and one of us shall swim for it or sink ! " 
replied the Duke of Clarence, with the characteristic im- 
petuosity of his race. 

" Peace, Thomas of Clarence ! it becomes not your royal 
knighthood to do battle with a poor wandering esquire ! " said 
the elder knight, eyeing the Welsh warrior's garniture with 
but little admiration, and very considerable surprise. 

" But much less shall it become my royal knighthood to 
let this French vaunt pass unchastised ! " said the duke. 
" Moreover, Sir Jolm, I need some little exercise to set my 
blood aflowing, which is chilled with our three days* rest I 
Therefore, St. George be my speed, and, Frenchman, I am 
coming ! " 

And without allowing time for any further remonstrance, 
the duke set his lance, struck his mighty steed with spurs of 
nearly a foot in length, garnished with rowels of the same 
diameter, and galloped into the ford. Owen lost not an instant 
in imitating the example, while the elder knight, as if doubt- 
ful what to do, first urged his horse forward to interpose, and 
then checked it into a high curvet, for at that moment the 
combatants encountered. On this occasion, at least, no fault 
could be found with Owen Tudor's manner of fighting. With 
the natural facility of the Celtic nations in imitation, he 
almost exactly repeated the lesson taught him by James of 
Scotland, and hurled both rider and horse over with the shock 
of a similar stroke into the Vire, while he himself gained the 
opposite bank, swift and unshaken as a whirlwind. 

The elder leader instantly dashed into the stream, with 
some of the archers, to the duke's assistance. But Owen's 
mountain agility won the start of them, and, flinging himself 
from his horse, he was the first to raise the prince, who was 
in some danger of drowning, though the river was shallow at 
the ford, from the weight of his armour, and the struggles of 
his heavily caparisoned steed. 

" Gramercy, knight ! my new surcoat is finely baptized ! " 
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said the duke, ahaJdng himself like a water-dog when he 
reached the shore. " What farther pleasure dost thou need 
at my hands P Shall we have a hout of swords P " 

" My lord, this may not and must not he ! Thomas, I com« 
mand thee, if I am tny father and master of arms ! '* said his 
companion, angrily. " Already have we exceeded the kins'0 
ordination, who least of all forgives those whom he loves for 
disobedience ! Therefore I will suffer no further arhitrement !" 

'* I crave no further pleasure from you, royal Imight," said 
Owen, courteously, " but that you will tell the king of Eng- 
land J am worthy to encounter other than pages and varlets, 
since his brother has deigned me the honour of a tilt ! " 

** I will make no ill report of you ; — but by what name shall 
I call youP " replied the young duke, with visible vexation. 

" Call me but the Champion of the Ford of the Vire ! — ^by 
that title the English chivalry will not have forgotten me^ ' 
said Owen. 

*' I may count myself one of them ; yet have I never heard 
of such a champion," replied the elder knight. 

" In very truth, Talbot, mayst thou ! since it whitens 
French cheeks to hear that name ! " said Thomas of Clarence. 
'* Yet it but flushes our new champion's, as if he thought 
himself a match for thee too ! " 

" Nay, for the noble Talbot obeys his king too liegemanly ; 
and Henry hath ordained that none of ms chivalry shall 
hinder me in the quittance of my vow I " said Owen, struck 
with the formidable name of -the warrior, but with a sarcastic 
bitterness which attracted his attention. 

" What vow is this that King Henry will not have broken P " 
he inquired with feigned carelessness. 

" I have sworn that I will keep this ford against any and 
all of the English chivalry, during three days, in despite of 
his command to the contrary ! " replied Owen. 

" Say est thou so, Frenchman 1 — ^and said the king so P " 
said Talbot, suddenly. " This is not well : it was knightly 

frofiTered and shoula have been knightly answered — and so 
will tell the king, who wiU believe when Talbot says, 'tis so ! 
But now to your saddle, fair son Thomas, for methinks you 
are more hurt than we deemed, since you lean so heavily on 
your sword." 

" A shrewder fall had I never— the water nothing broke it," 
replied the royal knight. " Yet, in faith, it is some comfort 
to find mine overthrower is known to be so valiant that the 
king will not trust his famous peers against him !" 
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It is probable that the prince began to suffer no slight 
degree of pain from his bruises, for with all his pride he 
winced considerably as he remounted his steed. He thep 
bade farewell to Owen Tudor with much more respect than 
he had shown at the commencement of the interview, while 
Talbot somewhat sulkily lowered his lance in sign of greeting, 
and the whole cavalcade resumed its advance over the ford. 
Owen watched with great though silent exultation, until the 
last banderol fluttered out of sight. He was then about to 
retire to his lodgment, when he was called to an encounter 
much more perilous than those he had withstood so far. 

Whether reflection increased the irritation which Talbot 
naturally felt at seeing his pupil overcome, or that he was 
vexed at the vaunts of the supposed Frenchman, he had glided 
away from his company, under pretence of taking a more de- 
liberate survey of the ford, and now recrossed it with two 
attendants. 

" Valiant knight, whom it pleases to disguise some renowned 
shield with a blank field, until I know the king's orders con- 
cerning you I cannot disobey them — and I am not bound to 
know them but from his own lips — ^wherefore make ready and 
I wlQ joust with you," said Sir John Talbot. 

** It is too great an honour to one so young in arms ; for I 
cover no glorious achievements with this cloud of nothing- 
ness !** replied Owen, modestly. 

" The Lord Thomas of Lancaster is as good a knight, of his 
years, as ever wielded sword or lance!" returned Talbot. " He 
who can foin as thou didst with him may well encounter 
Talbot, for I am famous in battle rather than in tournament. 
Yet I would try one push with thee, for the mere love of 
arms and courtesy. Feuter your lance — I-am' ready." 

To feuter was to set the spear in rest for a charge ; and 
Owen, fired with a glorious hope, immediately complied with 
the request of his great antagonist. The prophecy of Glen- 
dower rushed glowingty upon his recollection, and^ as it was 
certainly the height of daring to venture a contest with so 
illustrious a kni^t, now or never might he learn whether to 
dare and to do were correlative terms in his destiny. 

And in truth the resentment and emulation which burned 
in his heart made him resolve that nothing short of destruc- 
tion should prove his overthrow. They met in so fierce a 
shock that Talbot shivered his own spear on the breast of his 
young antagonist, while that of Owen pierced his shield and 
rent his surcoat into tatters. 
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Talbot wliiatled. " Thou hast oak in thy backbone, knight»" 
lie said, examining Owen with surprise. " Young Thomas 
need not griere so much over his bruised skin, for, by my 
faith, here is something red coming through the scales of my 
hauberk ! Draw thy sword and let us hurtle together, fori 
must see thy colours too or ever we part." 

" Noble Talbot, I am but an esquire of arms, and know not 
whether it is lawful for me to encounter at short weapons with 
a knight," said Owen, with perfect ingenuousness, for his only 
anxiety was now not to forfeit the esteem of so renowned a 
chevalier. 

« " Only an esquire ! — and joust at sharp spears with knightsP" 
returned Talbot, sheathing his half-drawn sword with a clash. 
" But mayhap thou hast some vow of deliverance of armsP'* 

" I have left proclamation of one in your king's camp," re- 
plied Owen. 

*' I will learn the conditions, and return to finish this adven- 
ture when my horse and arm are less weary, for we have rid- 
den far to-day — ^and yonder comes Clarence, who will bo vexed 
if he knows what I have done I" said Talbot. " I will make 
confession of thee, natheless, and doubt not thou slialt havo 
sport enough in thy three days of deliverance. Yet could I 
be right glad so valiant an esquire would turn to our fellow- 
ship, for the worst Frenchman among ye all cannot deny our 
king's right to the duchy of Normandy, which we are now 
winning for him at our leisui'e !" 

" King Henry hath no sharper enemy in all the ranks of 
Prance than I am or will prove !" replied Owen. " But fare- 
well. Sir John Talbot, for I fear I shall not see thee again." 

" How 80 ?" replied Talbot ; but at this instant the Duke 
of Clarence was heard shouting on the opposite shore, " Tal- 
bot, Talbot! why tarriest thouP" and the famous knight, 
gathering the rags of his surcoat together, and waving tho 
splinter of his lance as a salute, recrossed the ford of tho v ire. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE DELIVERANCE OF ASMS. 

OwEN went to eluraber in his verdant lodgings with a heart 
full of hope and triumph at the success of his first chivalric 
adventure. Such a commencement satisfied his most am- 
bitious desires, and administered a rebuke to his haughty 
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enemy which he would not fail to feel. At the same time he 
had but little expectation, after the oath by which he had 
bound himself, that Henry would allow his chivalry to visit 
him on his watch. Still he determined to remain the three 
days to which he had pledged himself, and then to depart for 
Paris, where he meant to applv himself assiduously to ac- 
quire the usages of civilized warfare. 

Two days, indeed, elapsed, and not a single knight nor 
armed man of any sort crossed at the fords of the Vu*e. It 
was certain that Talbot must have found the king inexorable, 
or he would have returned to renew the conflict according to 
his promise. Owen's bitter sentiments against the monarch, 
received an accession ; he even imagined that this was done 
for the purpose of preventing him from acquiring a distinc- 
tion which might have forwarded his views in Paris ! His ill 
temper extended to all the circumstances around him. He 
began to fancy himself an object of ludicrous attention to the 
master of a fulling-mill turned by a diverted current of the 
Vire, in the rocks above his place of watch. 

The fuller was a man of large person, with a nose of extra- 
ordinary hues, and fat cheeks nchly tinted with the colours 
of the grape. He was very carelessly and slovenly dressed, 
seeming scarcely to take the trouble to buckle up nis bulky 
person in its nether habiliments. But apparently he led a 
joyous life, working little, and singing and drinkmg almost 
continually, with a numerous acquaintance who delighted in 
making his mill their rendezvous. The irritated descendant 
of Arthur began to imagine that this merry plebeian dared to 
make him the subject of his gaiety — that he even pointed 
him out to his visitors as he sat on his steed broiling in the 
noonday sun, as if there was something diverting in his 
appearance, to judge by the shouts of laughter which occa- 
sionally descended to his ears. Once Owen was certain that 
the fufler nodded with ironical politeness to him as he swilled 
a deep draught of some generous fluid, perhaps drinking to 
his health in a freak of sportive malice. 

The third day arrived, and Owen was so wearied with his 
tedious and useless sojourn that, but for the pleasure he took 
in it as an act of deflance, he would have resumed his journey. 
It was a very warm day, and the chafing of his mind com- 
municated itself to his body until his armour glowed like the 
shell of some unhappy crab cast on a bare rock in the sun. 
• But he would not leave his station at the ford, in dread lest 
some antagonist should arrive and find him unprepared, which 
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WB8 against all chiyalric mie. And thus he remained, until 
at lez^h he had almost dropped asleep with fatigue and the 
monotonous mnrmnr of the waters and foliage aboat him, 
when suddenly the welcome ring of a blow on his shield 
startled him into life and hope. 

Looking joyfoUy np, Owen was astonished to perceire, 
instead of the rider in warlike panoply, with plume and spear 
and painted shield, whom he expectea to behold — ^a tall stout 
£gnre, very loosely arrayed in a suit of greasy leather, a red 
camlet mantle and hood, and a pair of slovenly buskins which 
he had not troubled himself to fasten at the knees. Instead 
of a warrior visage, grimly shadowed in a vizor, he beheld a 
jolly carbuncled face shining with the oil of fatness, and a 
pair of humorous eyes fixed upon him, with a smiling expres- 
sion of curiosity and satirical gaiety. The only weapon of 
this champion was a crab-stick, certainly of formidable di- 
mensions ; and, instead of striking the shield with the usual 
weapon of warriors, it had pleased him to throw a wineskin 
at it, inflated with air, the explosion of which startled Owen 
and his steed fi*om their repose. 

The surprise and anger of the champion of the Vire were 
almost equally excited, more especially as he recognised in 
this strange antagonist the laughing fuller to whom the mill 
above belonged. " Vile chun, what mean you P " he ex- 
claimed ; " know you not that this shield is hung as a 
challenge to passers-by of gentle blood and arms, and not to 
base-bom peasants with cudgels P " 

** I guessed even as much, Sir Unknown I for, if I were of 
good and honourable de^ee, the spurs should be hacked 
mm my heels ere I womd undertake so valiant an enter- 
prise," replied the fuller, gravely in words, but with laughter 
everflowing in his eyes. " I challenge you to a bout, not 
with lance, nor sword, nor axe, nor even cudgel — ^but with a 
can of our wine of the Bocage ; which is not wine at all, but, 
what is much better, jolly red cider. Here is the tankard, 
and here is the drink. Bacchus never brewed better when 
he first taught our Normans the art. You are hot, and it is 
cool. Will you drink, or must I go reeling to bed, for I 
have made a vow to see this pot emptied to-night, for the 
good of my body, since they say too much driniing injures 
the mind P " 

" Thou art a merry companion," said Owen, who was 
indeed hot and thirsty, and was pleased x^ith the jovial 
tone of the invitation. ** Pour on; I am a soldier, and 
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,Tinles£i yotir cider sets my teeth on edge, I shall not domplain 
of it." 

" It sets nothing on edge but the appetite for more — v:e 
make it not of ffreen apples, ' * replied the visitor. * * Methought, 
irhen I nodded to your worshipful knighthood the other day, 
that you looked pleased, and as much as to say that you 
would gladly return the civility. But my wife had the keys 
of the cellar on that occasion. Mark how brightly it plays, 
so that I have half a dozen little suns of amber sparkling in 
my can, rusty as it looks on the outside ! Such another am 
I as my can ! but you know me not, and it will seem like 
boasting. My name is Olivier Basselin, and I am renowned 
throughout the length and breadth of the Bocage as the best 
und jmliest song-maker the world hath seen since the days of 
Anacreon the (?reek." 

" I have never heard of thee, nor of him either," replied 
the mountaineer. 

" That consoles me, but 'tis no great marvel," said the 
modest poet of the Vire. " They do not sing my songs in 
great halls and castles, but in much better places ! Nay, not 
in pulpits or in oratories, though we have jovial monks, too, 
in our country — ^but in taverns where the cup goes fast 
round and the jolly fellows roar at the top of their voices till 
the angels cannot hear their own psalms ; in cottages, oa 
winter evenings, when they sit roasting the chestnuts to make 
them thirsty, and drink till the grandame dances! There 
you might hear me sing in fine style, lyiless the chonm 
deafened you ! But drink, and let me take my turn." 

And, as he handed a full tankard to Owen, the poet began 
singing in a lively, though not very musical voice, one of his 
own Virelays : — 

"I fear I shall be ill I— 

How could I be 80 steady ? 
'Tis an hour since I drank. 

And my face is pale already ! 
The fish must soon expire 

When it leaves the watery sea,-* 

'Tis Just the same with me 
When my liquor I require. 

"I fear I shall be ill!— 

How could I be so steady ? 
'Tis an hour since I drank. 

And my face is pale already ! 
And, though fishes don't want always 

To have their snouts in water, 
To the gallant Malmoisy 

We should give so moment's qosrter. 
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How could I be 80 steady ? 
'Tis an hour since I drank. 

And my face is pale already t 
Shall we make oarselTes like fishes 

For wife or family, 
And leave the full cap flowing 

When there's sach good company ? 

•* I fear I shall b o 

" Fear it not ! " interrupted Owen, lau^Hing ; " thy face 
is of all the colours of sunset, and thy nose is like the rainbow 
of the mist/' 

" Honour to ray nose, say I, then ! — and truly I prophesy 
that it will be renowned when the heroical deeds of its con- 
temporaries are forgotten ! " said Basselin. '* I wrote a 
chanson in its praise, which will be sung as long as there are 
jolly companions in France. It commences thus — ^but I am 
a little out of breath to sing the whole 



" * Beaateous nose I whose rubies haye cost many a pipe 

Of wine wliite and red. 
And with purple and crimson, the richest of stripe. 

Art gorgeously spread I 

Big nose 1 he who looks at thee through a fall glass 

Deems thee lovelier still ; 

Thoa dost not resemble the nose of the ass 

Who makes water his swill V " 

r 

** In Tcry faith it doth not," said Owen, smiling. " But I 
like thy cider better than thy sones : I have drunk but little 
wine in my day, yet the best mead that I remember no way 
liralled it" 

" What manner of drink is mead P " said the AnacreoQ of 
cider, a little piqued in seeret with this slight at his poesy. 
" Surely the tale is not true, that in some unhappy countries 
they dnnk fermented beeswax and water P *' 

"Honey and water, Maitre Basselin!" replied Owen, 
rather testily. 

" Why, then I marvel not that ye are so restless and can- 
not nbiae in them. But from wliat land come you which it 
has pleased Heaven to think fit only to swill a wash of bees- 
wax P " said Basselin, pausing as he raised a brimming tankard 
to his own lips, in seeming curiosity and suspense. 

" Of the sweetest and richest honey, I tell ye, companion, 
for the which our Wales is famous, and in especial the isle 
from which I come — ^the sacred Arvon ! " said Owen. 

•• The bears of Dauphiny have as good drink, I'll warrant 
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when they find a swamped bees* nest in a rock/' persisted 
Basselin. " N&j, methinks the fairies brew something like 
it in all the buttercups of a meadow, on a dewy morning. 
But, letting that pass, if you had plenty to drink, even of 
such poor stuff, wh^ left you your native land, messire, to get 
hard knocks in making a man king of two countries who can 
hardly govern one P " 

" I serve not Henry of England !-— I seek for honour and 
the glory of arms ! " replied Owen. 

" A broken head and aching ribs ! — ^were none to be had 
without crossing the seas P " returned the poet of the Vire. 

"Wales is conquered! — ^her chiefs no longer gleam along 
the cloud of battle when it pours down the hills on her foesl" 
said Owen. " Surely ye have heard the tidings of our defeats 
and ruin in France P * 

"We have been too busy of late with our own," said 
Basselin, calmly refilling his tankard. "But I envy ye, 
since ye have reached so blessed a state of tranquillity I 
Would to God the duchy of Normandy were well lost!-^ 
For my part, I could be content if it were won a dozen 
times a day, provided it might be effected without the ^leam 
of a lance among our apple-trees. But, alack ! this dispute 
of our noble kings cannot be settled without damage to our 
husbandry, it seems ! But how is this, messire, you do me 
no justice I Do you call yourself a soldier, and desert a com- 
rade thus in the attack P> Shame ! to arms ! — ^Drink, drink- 
here is our weapon !" 

" I shall need a nobler one, perchance/' said Owen, grasps 
ing his spear and rising in his stirrups. *' Yonder comes one 
— that resembles a herald ! — ^perchance some knight follows 
him, who will joust with me." 

" If you are so anxious for a rough fall, why not jump firoza 
some of our rocks here P You can have one of almost any 
violence at choice," said Basselin ; and, while he spoke, the 
herald carefully crossed the ford, sounding every step of his 
way with a long rusty lance. 

There was much that was singular in the appearance of 
this dignitary which struck both Owen and the merry fuller 
with surprise. He wore the sleeveless coat of a herafd, very 
rudely painted with a huge lion holding a lily in its paw. 
He rode on a wretched jade with all its ribs marked as dis- 
tinctly as on a farrier's skeleton, and his countenance was 
remarkable, from its cadaverous paleness, seeming almost as 
if plastered with white paint* He wore a very flighty 
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iierald'8 cap, set round wiUi peacock's feathen, and the 
strange contortions into which he writhed his face as ha 
approached amazed the spectators. 

" Art thou the knight of doughty enterprise who waitest 
here to conquer or to (£e, and without so much why or where* 
fore as mi^ht stir quarrel and high debate in fowls of wrath, 
that dunghills tread P" said this singular herald, in full as 
singular a tone, as he arrived on Owen's side of the ford. 

"I am he who defends this ford — and who art thouP" re- 
turned the "Welsh esquire, sternly. 

" I am the herald Peacock, or Faon, as in tongue of court 
we do it call," replied the herald, with unabated pomposity ; 
and, dehberately drawing his legs from the stirrups, he 
crossed them like a tailor on his horse's neck. And eke am I 
a knight of high renown — at least the servant of one— and 
like master like man — ^as your worship may perceive by look- 
ing down, on your varlet's throat agape for news ! — Sent am I 
to bid you not to go to bed with bircls, unworthy company ! 
*— still less to denart, but to hold yourself in reaoiness to re* 
ceive a worthy cnevalier who cannot steal from his place of 
durance to respond to your challenge, till all blessed things 
are cone to rest." 

"1 shall not fail him 1 — ^what are his name and degree P" 
said Owen. 

" He is my master— and will shortly be yours — ^that is all 
you need know at this present," replied the herald; and,, 
without any further conference or salutation, he transferred 
his long legs again to the stirrups, turned his nag's head, and 
recroBsed ^e water, singing in a loud discordant note,— 

** He Taunted so long, and he vaunted so load. 
That he startled a dead man out of his shroud I" 

''Dares Stafford violate his lord's command, or is it some 
landless adventurer like myself, resolved to win honour at 
every riskP" mused Owen, after the departure of this strange 
messenger. But, deeply imbued as he himself was with the 
superstitions of the age, he was surprised at the terrors which 
seized Hhys. "It is nothing human, ap Tudor 1" he ex- 
claimed. " Look how the good war-horse shudders I It is 
the ghost of some herald slam on an embassy I— Tarry not 
his sender's coming ; let us begone !" 

"If it be the fiend himself, spouting flames, I will not j 

budge a foot!" repUed Owen, and yet not altogether undis- 
turbed. 1 
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** I like not yonder herald," said Basselin. " There are no 
fighters so greatly my aversion as those who have much to 
\rm and little to lose ! Now, to keep a herald and to keep him. 
in rags, argues pride and poverty in equal proportions. — ^I say, 
beware his lord, whoever he be !" 

This substantial kind of fear removed a much more terrible 
one in Owen's mind, and he cheerfully requested Olivier 
Basselin to stay and witness the result of the encounter. 

** I am so weary of my house and my wife and my child- 
dren, and aU the other good things my thirst has left me, that 
I consent,'' replied the Norman, laughing. " It is pleasant 
to witness an encounter when one cares not which side wins 
^-and it is thus with me at present." 

In the joyous society of the minstrel of the Socage time 
passed rapimy, until at length the reddening shadows among 
the oaks and rocks of the cross rivers reminded Owen that 
his antagonist ought to have arrived. 

"There wiU be moonshine enough to be killed by," was 
Basselin's consolation. " Yonder comes the chaste goddess- 
staring with her broad impudent face over the hills ! And, 
yonder, too, comes our adversary !" 

''Can it be Stafford in this strange attire P" said Owen, 

gazing with astonishment at two figures which appeared 
eliberately crossing the ford. 

The forenaost was a knight of taU and powerful person, but 
clad in a suit of armour evidently of an antiquity so remote 
that Owen's coat of mail seemed modem in comparison. It 
was of elaborate and magnificently -wrought rings of metal, 
but rusted and worn in several places, as if with the damp of 
ages. His esquire who followed him and bore his shield, 
painted with some very ancient blazonry, almost effaced by 
time, was garbed in a fashion as far out of date, or which one 
skilled in antiquarian science would have been puzzled to de- 
termine. Both wore their vizors closely down. A lion's tail 
hung by way of plume to the knight's helmet, and a hide of 
the same animal, grisly as it was torn from its back, was fastened 
by the front paws over his shoulders and breast. Lance, 
sword, mace, and battle-axe were his weapons, the brightness 
of which contrasted with the ill condition of the rest of his 
array. The extraordinary size and strength of his horse and 
its worm-eaten though still splendid caparison of tapestry 
velvet, emblazoned with arms in gold and colours, added to 
the ominous eflfect of his whole appearance^ But Bassehn 
completed it when he exclaimed, — "Why, who is here — or 
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vial / It is tlie armour of William tlie Conqueror, from hif 
tomb at Caenl" 

By this time the stranger knight had crossed the ford, and, 
reinmg up his steed in front of his antagonist, seemed to grow 
stiff and rigid as marble. There was a long silence, during 
Trhich the Welsh esquire gazed in astonishment and super- 
stitious dread at the object before him. 

"Art thou not ready. Sir Chamoion? — or wherefore dost 
thou pause P" said the stranger at length, i:i a deep and hol- 
low voice, in which, however, lurked something of unsteadi* 
ness, which might have seemed like laughter to a less pre* 
occupied listener. 

** You come in marvellous plight. Sir Unknown !" said Owen, 
at length. "But you are welcome ! — ^by what name shall I bid 
you so P" 

" Sir of the sheepskin and egg !-— or, hj the mass, is it a 
goatskin P — ^I know not wherefore aught in my appearance 
should seem so strange to one who is himself the strangest 
sight I have beheld for the last four hundred years !" refuied 
the stranger. " Your vaunts may well rouse the dead, and 
William the Norman sleeps at Caen not so soundly as men 
deem ! Dost thou deny his descendant's right to this land of 
Normandy, and shall he slumber on P But, setting aside his 
bastardy, I trow he was as good a gentleman by birth as any 
from Wales ; and therefore ask me no furtiicr question, but 
abide the stroke which won England, if thou mayst !" 

During the utterance of this speech, which the speaker 
himself could scarcely expect to be taken seriously, Owen 
gazed at him with increasing anxiety. The antique and rusty 
style ofhia gai*niture, the visible remains of a crown which ho 
now discovered on his helmet, the motionless attitude in which 
he sat his steed, the stony stillness of the potent animal itself, 
all contributed to Owen's dismay. 

" Let me behold thy visage — ^I fear not the face of mortal 
man — but thou ! dost thou not jest with me !" he said, in a 
tremulous voice. 

" Nay, fair esquire, I would not win the victory by indirect 
means, and to see my face would appal thy life-blood into 
some thick and breathless coagulation I " replied the un- 
known. 

" I will not battle with thee ! — ^return in all blessed names 
to thy tomb I" said the superstitious Welshman, crossing lum- 
self rapidly. 
" Yield theo then my prisoner, and I will lead thee to the 
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camp of Henry Plantagenet, where thoti shalt be passing well 
received !" returned the stranger. 

" Neverl^I will rather perish, and, God and St. Elian aid- 
ing, I defy the fiend and all his works V* exclaimed Owen 
Tudor. 

" Then take thy distance, as I will mine, along this level 
sward !'* said the knight, turning as if to ride away. But he 
only moved a few paces, and, laughing outright, he turned 
again to the youth, who had not stirred. 

" Pardon me, valiant springaid ! " he said. ** It were to carry 
the jest too far to carry it farther ! — I knew how thy Welsn 
fancies might be worked upon since the dreamer, Glendower, 
made ye all twice men or twice women with planetary lies ! 
Lo, I am no spectre, but a plain knight of flesh and blood, 
keeper of the king's trophies — in one of which I was fain to 
disguise myself to steal from the camp unknown ! And this 
is his lance of Agincourt." 

So saying, the stranger knight raised his vizor, and, instead 
of the ghastly countenance of the grave, one appeared, of a 
somewhat dark compleidon it is true, with nostrils, veins, and 
muscles strongly developed as in a race-horse of the purest 
breed, but wim a frank goodnature and joviality in the bold 
laughing eyes, the hi^ forehead, the handsome Hps, very 
foreign to that ideal. His black hair clustered in thick rings 
round his head and on his upper lip. His figure, as he now 
stood in his weighty armour, was the very model of knightly 
strength and symmetry, save that the neck was a little too 
long- and the flesh was worn somewhat hard and sinewy with 
constant and violent exercise. 

Indignation and shame contended for mastery in Owen's 
breast at this discovery, and, without in any manner recipro- 
cating the gaiety of his adversary, his fair face grew dark with 
passion as he exclaimed, — ** Let us see if thine earnest be as 
good as thy jest !" and grasped his lance. 

" Nay, *tis better ; I come again to offer thee our king and 
his peers* fellowship," replied the knight ; " for, firom all I 
heard, they grieve to lose so mettled a companion." 

** Thou comest in vain, then," returned Owen, fiercely. " I 
will hold no fellowship with the son of the murderer of the 
noble Eichard II. ! — ^Defend him — and thyself!" 

"Nay, sir," interposed the stranger's esquire j "you did 
promise me that—" 

" Peace, peace ! — ^I may not brook this foul slander on the 
memory of so royal a king^^and one who loyed me V* replied 
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ihe knight, slowly and gloomily, as if recovering from a shock. 
"Make thee ready « malapert boy ! since nothing but blows 
can teach thee reason." 

"He will put some false Welsh trick upon thee, my lord 1 
said the English esquire. 

** And if he doth ! — I will foil it with a blunt English one, 
replied the stranger, carelessly ; and setting his lance in the 
rest, he rode away to take his course. 

Flaming with passion, Owen dashed off in a contrary direc* 
tion, and, inwardly revolying how to retaliate the trick which 
had been played upon him, he bethought himself of the rope 
and noose used in capturing the wild cattle of the mountains 
which he bore with him, ignorant that such wild sports were 
inyogue nowhere out of Wales. He made this ready in his 
hand as he returned at full speed, apparently to encounter his 
antagonist, and throwing it £rom a distance, avoided the stroke 
of his lance, and rushed past with the noose firmly fixed round 
the English knight's girdle ; then, galloping on with all pos- 
sible speed, he endeavoured to tear nim from his saddle. But 
the promised counteraction was ready. The English knight 
set spurs to his horse, and, almost instantly coming up tolus 
antagonist, grappled him in his arms with such violence and 
fury, that he tore him from his saddle, and dashed him to the 
ground. 

" Trick for trick ! — cry, umpires, which is the better P" said 
the English knight, laughing unconcernedly and cutting awaj 
the rope with his dagger. " 'Tis well it was not round this 
long crane's neck of mine ! So now, good esquire, of all loves 
I pray thee, let us have a full and honest shock to try which 
of us is the better man — so may our Lady help us m mortal 
frayi" 

" Amen to that !" cried the exasperated Welshman, "And 
since thou hast put so great a scorn upon me, and standest 
here for Henry of England, whom of all men I most hate, let 
our quarrel be mortal !" 

" Why, man, I am not of the cannibals of Polonia — ^what 
wiU thy dead carcass advantage meP" said the English knight, 
ouite calmly. " But I trust ere we part to give thee what 
snail serve thy turn for awhile, as cutting thy throat would 
for all eternity !" 

The English knight's esquire again essayed some re- 
monstrance, but was peremptorily si&nced by his lord ; and 
Owen in the meantime remounted and sullenly rode to take 
the proper distance for a joust, whUe his antagonist humm'^ ^ 
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a sonpf and dipped his lance playfully at the daisies as he pro- 
ceeded in a contrary direction. 

Excited to greater fury by the coolness, amounting to con- 
tempt, of his antagonist, it is possible that the excessive 
violence of Owen's onset baffled his own purpose. The 
matured strength and skill of the Enghsh knight also gave 
him advantages which he well knew how to use. Owen's 
spear glanced from his breast like light from an iceberg, 
whUe himself and his steed were hui'led to the ground by 
the stroke of his opponent's lance. But in a moment he 
leaped up on his feet, drew his sword, and flourishing it with 
wild sparkles in the moonlight over his head, ran with frenzied 
impetuosity to meet his adversary on his return from his 
victorious career. 

" Nay, for I will take no Vantages ! " said the generous 
knight, springing to the ground. ** Take my bridle, Jamie 1 
— Man to man, I will not shun Hercules himself, that was a 
good knight when the world was in its pagehood. It hath 
been foretold to me, that only the foe I dread shall overcome 
me — and I have yet to meet with him !" 

" And me, that I have but to dare — to do ! '* returned 
Owen, reviving in all his strength at the recollection of his 
prophecy. 

"Aye, but mine is the truer oracle, for my own heart tells 
it me, and no foolish conjuress or soothsayer!" returned the 
English warrior. And drawing his massive sword, though 
with some slight hesitation, he strode a broad step forward, 
which set him foot to foot with the Welsh esquire. 

Formidable as he was in the strength of his youth^nd fiery 
courage, Owen could scarcely be deemed a fitting match for 
the ripe manhood of his adversary. It struck Olivier Basseliu, 
at least, in this point of view, and he now ventured to inter- 
fere on behalf of his young companion. "Why need ye 
brattle away like wild boars till one or other is ripped P" ho 
exclaimed. " Ye have done enough to prove yourselves both 
men of as thick skulls as any warriors in the world, messires ! 
— and what can ye prove more by splitting them P" 

" He speaks, sootli ! — I have done as much for thee, esquire, 
as at this time is needful ! " said the stranger knight, making 
a gesture as if to sheathe his sword. 

" Then dost thou own thy king a usurper, and his sire an 
assassin I" exclaimed the furious Welshman ; " and I will report 
at Paris that the English knights dare only fight when they 
arc driven to it, like rats in a ship ! '* 
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"Make ready, then, for I am a little an*^ — ^which is a 
little mad— which is a good deal Welsh ! " said the English 
imight, now evidently provoked — and their swords met with 
a dash, which betokened mtitaal ^ood-will to the encoonter. 

It happened with Owen as it had often befallen to his 
conntrymen in their long conflict with the Anglo-Norman 
conqaeTorB. The fury of his onset exhansted himself, and 
although the English knight sustained it with more difficulty 
than he expected, and retreated several steps, receiving some 
blows which made his rusty armour ring, ne was not long in 
regaining the ascendency. Owcn*s breath began to fail, and 
the vehemence of his attack to slacken. This was the signal 
for the English knight to return it, which he did with such 
violence and overwhelming force that Owen was compelled to 
retreat before him, scarcely able to cover himself with shield 
and Bword from half the mighty strokes which rained in unon 
him. Pieces of his armour began to fly about, and, but that 
it was the masterpiece of Ehys's skill, the flesh must have 
followed the strokes. The faithful smith himself looked on 
with the utmost anxiety, but was at the same time unable to 
conceal his exultation and joy in the proof sustained by his 
handiwork. 

" Blessed David ! there's a blow to cleave an anvil ! Look 
how the sparks fly! — ^but the good steel la\ighs at it all ! " he 
exclaimed. " Ha, ha ! — Shammer away, Saxon ! thou threshest 
flints." 

"I see no great occasion for rejoicing and laudamus/' 
thought Basseun, " if this ^bberish means that." 

"Tat, tut, he is but restmg under shelter of those blows ! " 
said Ehys, adding softly, " but, ap Tudor, they are not shadows 
of the oak leaves that thou shouldst sleep under them ! " 

Owen felt but too well the necessity of renewing his efibrts, 
and these words, pronounced in his native tones, revived in- 
furiating recollections. The English knight was amazed at 
the excessive violence and rapidity with which he now returned 
his strokes, intent, as it seemed, rather on destroying his an- 
tagonist than on preserving himself. But his calm and never- 
wearied sword-play baffled all Owen's attempts to rush in 
upon lum. " Nay, at this sport I could keep all the waves 
or the sea at bay," he said, neither out of breath nor temper. 
"Pour on ; so furious a hailstorm cannot last." 

With all his tranguillity, the English knight was watching 
an opportunity whicn the blind fury of his antagonist could 
not be long in yielding him. But several times,— as Owen 
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Hmself could not but feel, — ^when one presented itfielf, the 
English knight refrained from using his advantage. 

/' Hold thy hand, good esquire ! " he said at last, withdraw- 
ing his weapon, when he imagined the Welshman would be 
glad to do the same. " Let us breathe, and wipe the sweat 
out of our eyes ! " 

But Owen was unacquainted with the gentle usage of 
chivalry, which gave all the sanctity of a truce to a pause 
thus demanded. He was deaf as well as blind with fury and 
pain, and his sword descended on the English knight's holinet 
with such violence that he reeled back several paces. 

" Ha ! disloyal savage ! but it shall little avail thee,*' shouted 
the knight, recovering almost instantly ; and rushing forward 
with a vehemence which he had not yet displayed, Owen's 
sword shivered like glass beneath his mighty stroke. Still 
defending himself with what remained ^f the weapon, he was 
literally borne down, by the blows of his antao^onist, on one 
knee. Yet he manfully maintained the fight, making several 
vain efforts to regain his feet. In these attempts his guard 
was necessarily left exposed, and his destruction seemed at 
hand, when with two blows, heavy as falling timber, the 
English knight first benumbed his sword-arm so that the 
weapon dropped from it, and then struck off his helmet 
with another, which followed perhaps without his own desire 
—for he paused when it needed but another stroke to conclude 
Owen Tudor 's knight-errantry. 

" Yield thee, thou wilful Welshman ! yield thee to Henry 
of England's mercy!" shouted the knight. "Helm and 
■ sword and leg-bail hast thou lost — and wert thou not un- 
acquainted with any fair usage of chivalry — ^thine honour too, 
to strike a knight who profiiered parley." 

" I will not yield to Henry — but rather to death I " re- 
turned the unconquerable esquire. " Take my head to him 
if thou wilt — but nothing else of me shall go with my con- 
sent I " 

" Why, then I , ." said the English knight, making his 
Bword quiver bluely in the moonlight over Owen's head, who 
opposed his shield wherever it seemed likely to descend, 
with unabated courage. Ehys followed the wavering of 
sword and shield with clenched hands and panting breast, bnt 
without venturing to interfere without his lord's summons. 
BasseUn, however, did not stand on such refined etiquette, 
and implored mercy in the most vociferous terms. 

" Let him ask and he shall have it I " returned the English 
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hnght "Answer, boy, for the last time: wilt thou sur- 
render to Henry Planta^enet or not P " 

" Do thy worst, for that will I never I " repeated the in- 
domitable Welshman. 

"Then with this stroke," exclaimed the English knight, 
raising his sword, and Rhys uttered a wild yell, " I dub tnee 
knight, by the title of the Chevalier Sauvage ! Live to make 
ladies Bimper at banquets, only yielding me as ransom this 
egg and chain, that Exeter and Talbot may believe when I 
am boasting at supper." And bis sword descended in tlie 
gentle ceremonial oi chivalry on Owen's shoulder. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE WAGEB OF THE EGG. 

'' Gbnbbotts and noble knight ! — ^but take rather the heart 
from mv breast ! " said Owen, in mingled wrath and admira- 
tion of his victor's generosity. 

" Nay, I will have nothing but that egg !^-and that egg I 
will have," replied the English knight. " I have a lady's 
longing for it since you deny it me so vehemently — and, 
moreover, I know it is one of your shaggy madman, Glen- 
dower's, ensigns of chieftaincy in rebellion. 

" Take it, since it lies, with all its prophecies I " exclaimed 
the passionate Welshman, rending off the chain. " Since my 
first battle yields me only shame and surrender — take it, for 
it lies most blackly — ^biddEing me only beware of the swordless 
children of song, and of the strength of the Lion, which is 
the month that reddens the corn, and it is but green grass 
around us now ! " 

" By St. Lo, it is my company then which has done the 
karm, and not the windmill strokes of this knight!" said 
Basselin, joyously. " Though my songs are but the whistling 
of a blackbird in a wood, the girls of these parts have crowned 
me poet with apple leaves and blossoms — to match my com- 
plexion, I suppose ! So let all the shame be mine, and keep 
the glory to salve your bruises." 

" Meseemeth, I should have my share in bearing that 
burden," said the English knight's esquire, alighting and 
raising his vizor. " James of Scotland is known at least for 
a humble follower and servant of the fair dames whom men 
call Muses, that do twist their golden hair with stars ! — and 
I am he." 
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" My royal lord ! are you well enough apaid for tlie trronjif 
put on ye by this wild esquire, or in what further shall I 
pleasure you ? " said the English knight, in a rebuking tone, 
which brought the colour to the young king's cheek. 

" Take from him the chain and egg, and it shall suffice 
me ! " was his reply. 

" I warn thee, Sir King ! — though at this present I am not 
able to withstand, yet will I acquire the skill which hathran- 
quished me, and win back my chain, were it in keeping of 
tne fiend himself! *' said Owen, whose wrath revived when 
he perceived the talisman of his fortunes handed over to the 
King of Scots. 

" Say you soP Why, then, it shall prove an adventure 
worthy of Tristrem or Launcelot ; for I will give it to the 
keeping of the best knight whom I can find among the 
chivalry of England — ^and so of the world !" returned the prince. 

" And I w3l challenge it wherever I see it, or wnoever 
dares to withhold it I " replied the Chevalier Sauvage, flush- 
ing darkly. 

" Look that thou remember and observe to keep to the 
time of this loud music,*' said the English knight. ** And I 
promise thee fairly that whoever takes this chain* shall wear 
it on all occasions where 'tis likely ye may meet, be it tourney 
or field ! — ^But quarrel not with thy prophecy on this score, 
for thou seest 1 bear a lion in my shield — and it was of me, 
and not of the jolly harvest weather, thy conjuror bade thee 
beware ! And now give me thine hand in pleage — for I must 
depart." 

Owen extended his hand in angry ratification of this 
agreement, and the robust English knight gave it a hearty 
clutch. " Eare thee well ! — I have made thee a knight, and, 
despite this mishap, a good and stout one wDt thou prove) 
But where is the herald, Paon, who may certify the same to 
show to our friends in Paris, who will else put thee in the 
rear ranks among the esquires and varletry, where thou canst 
win no worship on us P " 

" He is on tne farther side of the ford, where you bade him 
wait — I will summon him," said the King of Scots, with the 
deference due rather from an esquire to a knight than from a 
king to a subject. 

*' And who art thou, knight, my vanquisher P " said Ovren 
with a deep sigh, but hoping and expecting to hear some 
illustrious name pronounced which might lighten the shame 
of his defeat. 
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"!nioa dost not know me tlienP" retamed the kniffht» 
carelessly. '* But that is well ! — ^Thou mnst needs ffuess uiat 
lam poor and landless^ since I Have undertaken uiis enter- 
prise against the king's terrible menace. But it was not for 
the hononr of England to let thy vaunts pass unanswered, 
and the Xing of Scots will stand, my friend ! My name ia 
Boy — Sir Henry Roy — of the stout English Eoys, mark you, 
and not of those of Prance, who, for carpet service, wear the 
liL'es in their coats. Thou seest my lily is in a lion's dutch—- 
which is by heralds called a shield of pretence, for I have 
little more right to wear it than what the claws of my beast 
afford me. And yet, because my name is Boy, I think to in- 
herit all the lands of these of France — ^when we have conquered 
it ! — But this fighting is as hot a trade as a blacksmith's.— 
Hast a goblet in this wild hostelry of thine whereby I may 
help myself to a draught from the liberal stream P " 

" Water ! — dost thou drink water P Then wilt thou never 
prove a knight of renown," exclaimed Basselin. " I hate it 
worse than, a cat, and when I wash myself I am in danger of 
choking if a drop gets into my mouth ! Water ! — ^those who 
want to poison me need only give me that ! If Alexander 
the Killer had not been drunk the greater part of his time, 
he would never have conquered the worla ! Beasts drink 
water — and is a man a beast P Nay, if you drink water, take 
fishes for company — not Olivier Basselin ! " 

" Is that thy name P — I have heard of thee, thou merry 
fuller," said the knight of the Lion and Lily, smiling at this 
efiusion. 

" Paon is here — ^in mother English hight. Peacock the 
Prudent I " said the pallid herald, who arrived at this moment, 
in obedience to the summons of the Kin/; of Scots. 

** Did Garter lend thee one of his emblazoned scrolls, ras- 
callion P " said the knight, sternly. ** If so, produce it, and 
be silent, unless thou wilt have thy teeth set a-ratthng like 
thy beloved dice in a box." 

The herald seemed to understand this language, and pro- 
duced a showily painted parchment, with materials for 
writing, usually carried by men of his profession, who were 
frequently called to make sudden exercises in their craft. 

" Thou are skilled in these limnings. Sir King ! " said the 
English knight. " I pray you write out the wnole circum- 
stance of this dehverance of arms, even from the time when 
wo first saw this wild esquire in the camp ! Relate with what 
audacity he came and bearded Henry of England and all hi? 
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ehiralfy ! Omit not hu'brmre enecMmter wifli darcnee and 
Talbot-'ftnd then record how Sir Heniy Boj, of En^Iftnd, 
did firtt beat and then knight him by tiie title of the Chera- 
lier Baara^e ! " 

*' And add mine oath of the redemption of the chain and 
egg of destiny ! " said Owen« in a mann er wh ich ahowed he 
had ralid cUinu to the designaticm of the Wild Sjiifht. 

" Be it so ! — ^And now, good Olirier, not to speu: it pro- 
fanely, hast thou anght better than the wine they drank in 
Paradtse> within whistle P " said the knight of the Lion and 
Lily* " For I mislike not thy company, being of those who 
lore a merry chanson and a foammg cap almost as well as 
fighting/' 

" Ay ! — but my wife will not let us hare any, unless yon 
send me with an absolute command," replied tfasselin. *' I 
will s&j ye are marauders ; and, as there are many out on this 
side of the Yire, we can have as much cider as we please, on 
that compulsion." 

" Marauders I — ^it cannot be— the king has strictly forbidden 
all plundering in these i)arts," said the knight, starting from 
an easy attitude, in which he had thrown himself on the 
turf. 

" Truly, messire ; but he has only one pair of eyes to see 
his commands obeyed, and the great lords cry * Halves ! ' and 
never another word to our harriers," replied Olivier, calmly. 

" Were not my steed so weary, I would lend the king the 
UBO of mine eyes for the nonce! " returned Sir Henry Iloy, 
the strong veins of his forehead swelling, and his brows dark- 
ening with a frown of singular fierceness. " But I will repeat 
v/hat I have learned in a place where words fall acorns and 
ri'^e oaks." 

1,-1 P?^^ '^^^^ ^^ well— and if you win the king to hang 
nait His armv and return with the rest to their own country— 

M iJ*. "wdBasselin. "^ 

rfifenrn«^?i.^'i "? i-^"^"^ ?"^^ ^ ^^^8 P™© ^an answer for," 
look«H «f u ^??u ** ^^^V'fi ^^® ^^11 ^»ed to Basselin, who 
to Wh^. . • j*^» tM^ ?.* ^^* ^»^» ^^^' turning with solemnity 

&' **"^\ .^ l^*^^ ^^^^ thee-come with me ! " ^ 

rewIS«!f ^®**®^ ^¥ ^^^^ *^ ^^ys» ^^^ complied with some 
So ttei;'"'''?^'^?' " S^^ i« ^0* a tapster's^boy ! " and by 
JkvonHt Ati!:^^^^ ^^*^ '^'^ abundant supply o^ Basselin'k 

tolSn to oT/? ^i' i^y^ ^'^^^ ^^ completed the at- 
wwwon ^oOwpn s deeds of arms and creation as a knight, 
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^ To the healUi and good speed of our new-made equal ! *' 
raid the knight, raising the foaming beaker to his lips. 

" Largesse, largesse ! " shouted the herald, extending both 
his hands. " I have not long been a herald ; but, by the 
Lord, I do remember me that, when they raise this cry, 
knights and nobles shower gold upon them : and good cus- 
toms should not be lost ! " 

" Peace, rogue! I charge myself with all fines and fees^- 
and take thou this cup as earnest of thine 1 " said the English 
knight, handing the em^ty tankard to the herald, who, afler 
a single magpie glance into it, forwarded it courteously over 
to iEuiys ap Groronwy. Basselin interfered by refilling the 
cup in time to prerent the latter taking ofience at what he 
evidently considered rather in the light of an insult than a 
jest. But Paon seemed skilled in practical wit, for, when the 
squire raised the goblet to his hps, it was suddenhr drawn 
over his shoulder and emptied by another. He glared fiercely 
around, and Paon, who had done it, fell flat on his face as if 
dead with fear. 

" Truce with thv follies, ancient !— *this is not Eastcheap, 
nor are we in tiie ifioar's Head Tarem — ^the which I bade thee 
bear in mind at some little peril to thy bones, thou wettest I " 
said his master, sternly. " Yet, by St. George, jolly fuller, 
thou dost remind me of a fat man whom I loved once — save 
that he drank sack and thou drinkest cider. Heaven rest his 
greasy soul! Yet his requiem should be drunk, not sung ! " 

'* Methinks Basselin hath a song that might fit the oc- 
casion," s«ud Owen, gloomily. " Good eating and drinking 
are all his themes — and, if your friend was oi the same kino, 
I see not wherefore he should not sing him a fitting dirge.'* 

" Naj, for a sorrowful, lackadaisical, funeral whine, com- 
mend yourself to this young chevalier of your making 1 " replied 
Bassefin. " I do oft listen to him of an evening, when he 
plays on his harp, until I could well consent to go and hang 
myself up as a scarecrow in mine own orchard, out of mere 
melancholy!" 

" I had liefer hear a trumpet bray, at any time, than the 
softest lute that ever warbled love !" said the English knight, 
yawning. " Therefore, fat fuller, as I am master of the en- 
tertainment, do thou sing something in the tune of thy red 
nose, and nothing trouble thyself who says yea or no I " 

" But, fair knight, I am no more a lover of blows than of 
damsels," returned Basselin. " Hearken, and 'tis ten to one 

—ye will hear!" 

IP 2 
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VAU-DE-VIBE OF OLIVIER BASSELIN. 

WAR AMD WIME. 

*' As valiant as Cssar am I in that war 
Where the weapons are goblets, and red wine the gore ; 
Mach rather I'd stagger with drink than a shot 
That goes slap through your vitals, and, presto — ^you're no€i 

The clishclash I love is of bottles and glasses. 
And the cannons I want will not frighten the lasses. 
Big pipes of lush crimson are those I require 
To assail the sole fort, which is thirst, I desire I 

For my part I think people not over wise 
Who don't greatly prefer splitting headaches and eyes 
To a split in good earnest that opens one's crown — 
What's the use, when one's dead, of a world of renown ? 

A head will get better that's hurt with its drink ; 
It feels badly, no doubt, when it tries to think ; 
But, once on the pillows, its ills soon depart : 
And whoever revives from a ball in that part ? 

'Tis much better and safer one's nose to conceal 
In a cup of good liquor than helmet of steel ! 
And, instead of a flag waving glory like mad, 
I should look for a bush that says * Wine's to be had I* 

Set me by a good fire, with my cider at hand. 

And who will, on a rampart, may take his proud stand. 

I had rather, much rather, not with mine host make a breach. 

Than mount one to glory, and fall in a ditch!" 

" Marvellously well ! — I like it well, thou art the bard for mo 
^thy songs will make no rebels," said Sir Henry Boy, laii^h. 
ing neartily, and repeating the last verse over two or threa 
times. " Basselin, I will hve to do thee some good if I may— — 
if ever Normandy is mine ! I mean, if I win my share in it, 
I will grant thee as much land to grow cider on as a kin^s^ 
should grant his minstrel ! — ^But why does your squire stand, 
sir knight P Let him sit with us, for I doubt not he is as 
good a shentleman as any one of us ! " 

" Nay, sir, for I am held as a prince in my country, and 
llhys will not sit in my presence for persuasion or force ! " 
returned Owen, haughtily. 

" I pity thy courtiers, then, when thou art king ! — ^their red 
shanks will ache for it," replied the knight. 

" But I pray you, fair brother," said the King of Scots, 

" let us hear some touch of this Welsh harper's minstrelsy, 

or men say those o^ Wales are quaintly skilled on its strings." 

" So bo it, my royal lord— yet I trow me your minstrel 
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vroold rather cry than plaj/' returned the knight of the Lion 
and Lily. 

This aUoaion to the mortification and shame he was un- 
doubtedly Buflcring in secret, stirred Owen's pride and re- 
sentment abnost equally. But, desirous of showiug that ho 
set as lightly by the mischance which had befallen him as any 
Saxon possibly could, he desired Shys to bring him his 
harp. 

So exquisitely did he touch its strings in the strain which 
£rst occurred to him, and which was in consonance with the 
wild defiance and melancholy in his heart, that tears trickled 
even on Olivier's bristly eyelashes. 

" It would coax a squirrel down a tree, and a woman over 
a house top," he murmured. " And then look at his fair face I 
—Knight, though thou hast vanquished in arms, hear mine 
oracle ! If women are still the fools they have ever been, 
ihou hast no more chance in contention with him in their 
favour, than sour beer with claret, in mine ! " 

" Now, by the mass, I deem not so — ^unless 'tis written in his 
prophecy! " said he of the Lion and Lily, who had not listened 
with so much satisfaction as Bassclin. " But to think that a 
catgut, deftly touched, should make men madmen and rebels ! 
Tet, withal, I will wager my best suit of armour against the 
egg-prophecies of the Chevalier Sauvage, that if ever he and 
X shonloi meet among the French dames — and wend you not 
to Paris, Sir ap— ap — Tudor, is it P " 

" With what speed I may — ^to crave service against Eng- 
land ! " replied Owen. 

" We may be there not long after thee," said the knight, 
laughingly. " And I will make this wager, that if thou takest 
up with any ladylove there, and will give my trumpet-wooing 
a fair comparison with thy flute music, I will carry off thy 
dame or damsel or anything but thy widow — which thou 
may est keep unquestioned ! " 

" That would I freely adventure," replied the Chevalier 
Sauvage, colouring, " but that mine horoscope forbids me to 
woo any but the daughter of a king — with promise that my 
children shaU be kings and the sons of kings I " 

" By the fiery tail of St. George's dragon ! thy prophecy 
is the most impudent one that ever lying wizard spoke,^ and 
Glendower hatn left his withered treasons ftdl of seed ! " ex- 
claimed the English knight. '* I will have thy prophecies 
examined by cunning men, and, if there be any danger in 
ihem, either I will cut thy throat or thou shalt wed the 
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daagHter of some Welsli king like thyself, and rnle to the 
latest posterity — in imagination ! " 

" Kay, messire, let him take his fair face to the melancholic 
imprisonment of our Queen Isabeau, in Tours," said Basse- 
lin ; *' she is the bird to peck the bloom off a Bed- William, or 
they tell staranse lies of her in Lower Normandy I And thus 
Bhatl the prophecy be fulfilled, our good mad king be never 
the wiser, and our children have pretty kings to rule them!" 

" Old man, such jests do shame your grey beard !" said 
Owen, with a frown and a blush of almost feminine shame 
and indignation. 

'* But Isabeau is no longer a prisoner at Tours," replied 
the English knight, " or the project might serve, if we I)ng- 
lish wanted more dauphins in the land ! I will let ye into a 
secret which hath not yet been whispered on many winds. 
The Duke of Burgundy has rescued Isabeau, and they are 
now most lovingly complotting the ruin of France in the 
country of Artois. * 

" Then oil and water mingle I— they hate each other like 
the poisons both are," saia Basselin. '*But these great 
events matter little to us in Normandy so long as our apples 
ripen ! Young man, take your elder's advice, and ^o to the 
court of John of Burgundy ! The old marygold is not bo 
sweet as the fresh young daisy, it may be ; but what of that P 
We cannot have everything at once. She is a queen. Go 
to the court of the Burgundian ! He will not murder thee, 
at least, for her sake ; for he has saved her as I inight a ferret 
from the dogs, not that I love it, but to use it in unearthing 
my game." 

''Peace I— or sing us another song!" said the EngUsh 
knig^ht. '* To my thought, Basselin, and not to flatter tnee, 
I tmnk thou art the best minstrel in all France, he or she,-^ 
though I say it, who know not what I say, being altogether 
unskilled in such lore." 

" Nay, sir, if Mademoiselle Hu^line be alive who made 
those lays the jongleurs sing as hers — iiiere is a much better 
minstrel in France than Maitre Olivier !" said the young Xing 
of Scots, with enthusiastic warmth. 

'* In her way — ^which is not mine," replied Basselin, smiling. 
*' She makes tlie pretty fabliaux and lays that lords and ladies 
love to listen to; and in sooth, well enough, for they make 
one like to die of love and beauty to hear them, though one 
sees nothing but one's dusiy old wife nodding in a corner to 
the tune." 
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"She wrote the beanteous lay of Vulcan and Dame Venns 
•-the eende legend of ihe Jjowme Heart — the tale of the 
briffht Melnsine de Luaignan !" said the roTal literatus. 

"Ay, and half the mad Burgundian ballads they sung in 
Paris when that side was the upper one !'* said Basselin. 

" A biurdess — a Druidess of toe harp !" exclaimed Owen, 
whose Welsh ideas associated something of inspired and 
Tisionuy grandeur with the words, — "if she be alive in 
Paris, I would rather see such a woman than the stateliest 
nalace or church ; for a poet is glorious in the light of his 
fame, but methinks a poetess thi^t is fair might make mAnkind 
idolaters again !" 

*' I said not she was fair," said Basselin, laughing at this 
rhapsody. *' And mayhap, if her father had not at one time 
been chief of the mad commonalty of Paris, nobody would^ 
have discovered that a poor mediciner's daughter can sing 
like a princess of the old troubadour time ! — ^for Mario de 
France herself was not fit to tune the lute of HutSline de 
Troyel But times are altered: Jean de Troye is in a dun- 
geon, and, for aught I know, she is singing in Paradise, for 
the Armagnacs were not nice as to what sort of birds they 
put in the pie when, three years ago, they wrested Paris from 
the mob." 

" *Tis like enough," said the Scottish prince. " Baymond 
of Marseilles was present at a congregation of the mmstrels 
in their hospital of St. Julian of Paris, when she came to re- 
sign her chaplet. He hath the fair reasons she delivered, by 
heart, for, indeed, she sxmg them in the form of a romance, 
which he calls her lament. This have I Engliahed in what 
rude manner I1)est might — ^for I have rather forgotten my 
native speech than learned that of the most excellent Chaucer 
andLfdgate." 

" The crabbed monk ! — I had rather hear a sword sharpened 
than his rhymes!" said the English knight. *'But thou 
canst use our En^^lish tongue better than many of us that 
were bom with it m our heads, and, to be a royal one, art as 
good as a minstrel as I wot of, gentle cousin ! — ^if I may^ so call 
your good highness I And if this jongleuresse was daughter 
to that Jean de TVoye who ruled the mad Parisians some 
three months to an end — ^let us hear her death-notes by all 
means, — for I like none of the brood." ^^ 

"It ran thus — ^ifmy memoiy plays me not truant, said 
the Scottish prince ; and he recited some lines, which we have 
been obliged to modernize to render intelligible :-^ 
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BUELINE'S ZAMEMT. 

" Minstrels. I pray ye list my lay, 

The last Hu^Iine's lips shall breathe ; 
I know that ye will murmur nay, 

Will bid me sing, that Time may wreathe 
Laurels eternal for my brow : 

Brothers, it might have been— but now! 

I may not sing of love and Joy, 

I will not sing of war and pain^ 
For still, despite of all annoy. 

Laughs in my veins, thy blood. Champagne I 
Thy sandiest hills are crowned with vine 

Like sunburned satyrs when they danoe— > 
Why should I teach thy lute to pine, 

Thy gayest voice to mourn, my France ? 
No ! like thy rosy-glittering wine 

My latest memory shall be 
Whose draughts still in the last drops shine, 

The diamond dews of revelry 1 
Or if I must perforce lament 
My ruined hopes, my withered prime, 
Minstrels, it shall not be in rhyme, 
But deeds, of woefhl monument ! 
So bid the winds of France r^oice 
Still in Hudline's parting voice I 
Thus *ti8 with nightingales that die, 

Thus with the sunset's ruddying close. 
Thus with the lover's farewell sigh. 

Thus with the dolphin's gorgeous throes. 
I may not sing of joy and love, 
I will not sing of war and pain, 

And all I am— or yet might prove 

Must be like brilliant dawns, in vain, » 
Which tempests baffle till 'tis night! 
Is this a vaunt ? — for well ye know 
If I have sung, and if 'tis so 1 — 
Yet might it drearly soothe, to leave 
Some hearts that watched the bursting light 

Over its sudden dark to grieve— 
And Raymond Marseilles, thou wert one, 

w ert wont to call my gleam a sun 1 

Ah, well thou know'st that I was bora 
Only to sing of love and pleasure : 
But vain were now the laughing measure. 
The golden wires are rent and torn I 
Ko,fHendly minstrel I do not wrong 

Thine art to bid me yet aspire I 

Once I had mounting dreams, and song 

Was in my breast like kindled fire 
That leaps fh)m pile to pile until 
It perishes, still climbing higher I 
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Bot qnenched is all the generous flamef 

And dead is all the tender glow I 
I weaiy of the hollow fame. 

The shadowy triumph, words bestow 1 
Tet will I mourn those vanished yean 

Those withered hopes — ^the fruitless flowers 

Of my profuse spring's buddmg hours, — 
And, brothers, yes, these tears are tears I 
Though, like the exile of some star 

Ever, in all its gayest moods. 
My soul hath seemed to dwell afar 

'Neath brighter skies, by greener woods— 
As if some memory of a past 

More beautiful, more brightly fair, 
Came over me — and fled too fast — 

As smiling dreams illume despair— 
Yet did I dream, for 'twas a dream, 
How, lulled by some enchanted stream. 
And crowned with flowers of heavenly bloom. 

With one I loved — I know not how 

For, veiled as the mystery of the tomb. 

Was aU the beauty of his brow, — 
I sat and sang of love and hope. 

Till all the skies did flush and glow. 
And my heart swelled beyond its scope 

With some wrapt bliss — it ne'er shall know. 
And say ye nought was given in vain ? 

I tell ye, yea, this soul and heart I — 
Save its lost, ineffectual strain, 

In what of theirs have they had part ? 
Heart ! thou hast sought in vain to fill 

The mighty void that aches within ; 

And, soul, what guerdon, didst thou win 
For all thy toil and nameless ill ? 
A river through a sandy waste, 

Throagh science sped thy gathering wave. 
By no congenial shore embraced, 

Boiling to some o'erwhelmlng lave, 
Some cataract of maddening charm. 
Where thought may dash' itself to calm I— 
Oh, were it not a torrent's hell 

To hang for ever fixed, though whirling? 
'Tiathus with this wild bosom's swell, 

O'er the abyss of passion curling ! 
These thoughts must burst in wrath and ruin. 
Or be their own dark home's undoing. 
Therefore, farewell ! — ^the word is said, 

The thing remains, a blank for ever I 
Farewell, my lute t since hope is dead 

'Tis time, indeed, that we should sever. 
From lyre of mine no strain shall fall 
Tooth's dancing footsteps to appal 
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Like shrieks unearthly finom a yale 

Of magic flowers that seem to bloom. 
And splendid lights — ^that fade and pale 

And leave the wretch to night and doom. 
Farewell ! — it is a lingering word 

That hath methinks a lingering fid! ; 
Farewell, ye minstrels, that have heard 

My first, my latest notes, — ^ay, all 1 
Yet, lays my land once loved I remau 

To say that I haye been, bnt not 
With any shadow of the pain ! — 

I bear, and I will bear, my lot 
Without a tear, without a sigh. 

For pity or for mockery ! 
Lonely to live — ^more lonely to die— 

This hath been, minstrels ! — this mnst be : 
So let the winds of France njoice, 
Still in Ha^ine's parting voice ! ** 

" Out Lady's grace ! Bung slie this dolorous dirge— Hu61ine 
de Troye P" said Basselin, dmost incredulously. 

" But what is the wench to us that we waste so much time 
on her P" interrupted he of the Lion and Lily. " Mine host, 
our cans are empty, and I remember too well the tapster's 
charges of old to believe we have drunk my nurse dry. * 

"I will see this minstreless, an she be alive ana in France!" ex- 
claimed Owen Tudor. ''A sorrowful lay pleasesme well! What 
grief was this that darkened so sunny a heart, Maitre Olivier P" 

'' Perchance she sot married! — ^1 heard she was betrothed 
to the master-butcher's son of the Grande Boucherie," said 
Basselin, laughing; ''so have a care how you venture in 
among their biives ! — Sir Sought, I obey : it is not my fault 
sobriety is the weaker vessel." 

The bacchant bard staggered a little as he ascended the 
steep ascent which led to nis mill ; and during his absence the 
English knight amused himself by putting a great number of 
questions to Owen concerning his purposes in France, and 
tne state in which he had left his country. His irascible and 
defying_tone, however, at length disturbed the good humour 
of the JSnglishman. " Ye are a strange race, ye of Wales !" 
he exclaimed. '* A man can neither beat nor drink ye into 
fellowship ! And so, farewell, as your butdier's eleewoman 
chants it ! But wilt thou take the fragile wager of the egg P 
I promise thee thou art in no danger to be called upon to 
remember thy prophecy, in France, where there is only one 
king's daughter to woo— and the lion of England hath 
alreadv more than an eye on that royal heifer T Yet the 
Frencnwoman will not let thy pretty smock face go scot-firee^ 
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(1 pray thee, pardon me, Sir James !) and 'tis like enough I 

siuul be in Paris when our king gets there — ^who is on his 

way ! Thou canst not deny I am thy better in arms — and I 

ofer thee a fair and soft means to get back thine egg again, 

for, in the way of fierceness, I doubt me thou never ^t?' 

*' It shall DO seen !" replied Owen, who was exasperated 
with the tone of this chaUen^e almost as much as with his 
defeat. " Wlien we meet agam, I ma^ be better skilled in the 
use of these arms ye vaont ! And for the love of women— 
yea, where I love, I dare challenge all mankind in rival^ !*' 

" If 'tis wit^ a Frenchwoman, verily, thou wilt find thoa 
hast no fewer to contend withal I Truly, 'tis tibe wiuzer of the 
ege, since 'tis on a woman's love !" said the knieht of the lion 
and Lily, laughingly. " Yet thou art more dangerous now* 
since the threats in tny prophecy are spent ! The sons of song 
and the Lion have done thee all the damage they may 1" 

Strange as it may appear, Owen's conndence in his horo- 
scope was restored, as if by magic, at these words. His im* 
petuous nature passed rapidly from one extreme to another, 
and, though piqued by the JSngHsh knight's generosity, he 
could not out feel it. Basselin returned with a new supply 
of cider, and the conversation was renewed with much more 
geniality. The vinous humour of Maitre Olivier seemed to 
the taste of the English knight^ whose soldierly joviality won 
the heart of the minstrel of the Yire. The herald, Paon, and 
Bhys became the" best of Mends, and the former retahated 
with his stilted eloquence to all the Welsh that poured from 
Bhys's tongue, like a torrent of his own hills when the snows 
melt. The jjoetical King of Scots and Owen Tudor weed 
like two fine instmments attuned to one melody — and all was 
for some time mirth and good fellowship where had so lately 
been war almost to destruction ! The morning dawned, the 
birds sung on every tree, dew ^ttered on the turf where they 
held their revelry, when the English knight and his royal 
esquire departed. Basselin was roaring one of his songs at 
the pitch of his voice, and was so loth to part with his warlike 
companion, that he fell three times in the ~ effort to embrace 
him. And Owen was so far elated with the unusual quantitj 
of strong drink which he had swallowed, that he renewed his 
wager with an addition that showed he was not altogether 
tmaware of his own personal beauty. " What woman that 
hath eyes will prefer tnee to me P" he said, laughing, as he 
assisted the Englishman to his steed. 

" Show me thy love, and I will answer 1" replied the un- 
daunted knight of the lion and Lily. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

FBAKCE AND PARIS THBEE CENTUBIES AGO. 

Owen had now fulfilled the terms of his challenge of the Yire, 
not altogether to his satisfaction ; and on the following day 
he resumed his journey to Paris. He took a kind farewell of 
Olivier Basselin, whom he found in great glee, on ascend- 
ing to his mill for that purpose. Sir Henry Boy had for- 
warded him a handsome present of a tun of excellent Bour- 
deaux, with instructions to send him word if any plunderers 
Igain made their appearance on the banks of the Vire. We 
»re, therefore, at a loss to discover what "grand* vergoene" 
it could have been which the manuscript of fiaieux records as 
having been inflicted on the joyous Olivier by the English, 
and vrnich mdtimately caused his demise — ^unless some of the 
barons, whose j^ractices he had revealed, took an opportunity 
to repay him with a sound cudgelling — ^which is said to he the 
malady of which he died. It is therefore very imjust of the 
French minstrels to declare, as they do, in their lamentations 
on this event, that the English delight in killingpoets. 

Quitting Normandy, and entering the Isle of iBrance, Owen 
pursued his way to the famous city of his aspirations — ^that 
Paris which has played a part of mmgled brilliancy and terror 
in all the ages of Christendom. His journey soon brought 
him on traces of civil warfare, which made nim deem, and 
justly, that the direst foreign one is preferable. Castles in 
ruin, or tenanted by brigands who ravaged the surroundinc^ 
districts at pleasure ; burned villages ; cities jealously guarded, 
and displaying hostile ensigns within a few miles of each 
other ; trampled harvests ; smoking farm-houses ; peasants 
wandering in distraction, or perishing of disease and starvation 
on the roadsides— wearied tne gaze of Owen, not unfamiliar 
in his childhood with the doings of war. ' 

Eleven years had now elapsed since John the Fearless, 
Duke of Burgundy, rid himseff of his rival in power, and per- 
haps in love, Louis, Duke of Orleans, by a treacherous and 
cruel murder. The madness of Charles VI. offered an irre- 
sistible prize to the ambition of his brother and cousin. The 
latter won itr— but by means which still excite horror. After 
long contentions and a feigned reconciliation — ere the wine of 
the Eucharist, in which they swore peace and brotherhood, 
was dry on their lips— Burgundy caused his rival to be bru- 
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tally assassinated. The brains and gore of the only brother 
of a Icing mingled with the mud of an obscure street in Paris, 
and the deed, openly and daringly ayowed by the perpetrator, 
as a just and necessary act, provoked an undying spirit of 
revenge. The partisans of the bereayed family flew to arms, 
and strove with them to obtain that justice which the laws 
could not inflict on so powerful a criminal. 

'Every drop of blood shed in this quarrel fell like the dragon's 
teeth of Ca<mius on the soil of France, until at length the 
whole nation might be considered as arrayed in opposite camps. 
In yain did Charles VI., in one of the intervals of his terrible 
malady, effect a forced reconciliation between the murderer 
and the widow and children of the victim. The flames burst 
out more furiously after eveiy lull, so that, even when the 
chief of one of the two factions, the young Duke of Orleans, 
became a prisoner in England, his cause flourished so much 
under the auspices of a new leader, that it finally distinguished 
itself by his name. The Count d'Armagnac, a Gascon noble- 
man of great power and possessions, whom the ascendency of 
his party created Constable of France, wielded the resources, 
not only of the faction he had espoused, but of the monarchy, 
in its favour. 

Fortified by ^e possession of Paris, and of the persons of 
tVie king and dauphin, and animated by the most vehement 
personu hatred of John of Burgundy, the constable directed 
against his enemy all the force which should have been turned 
against the foreign foe. Henry continued his conquests in 
ITormandy, with little interruption, save what was offered 
by the loyalty of the nobles and the ancient hatred between 
the nations, while the two factions struggled over the rest of 
the devastated provinces of France. It was even reported 
and believed that, in his thirst for vengeance at being de« 

f rived of the power he had obtained with so much difficulty, 
)uke John was in secret alliance with the invaders. 
The constable, though aged, was a man of great sap:acity 
and courage, or he could not have contended so long and suc- 
cessfully with the difficulties of his position. He was styled 
by the Parisians the " Fox of Armagnac ;" but he well knew 
how to eke his fox*s skin with a piece of the lion's. And that 
the Parisians had often discovered, or, at least, that large ma- 
jority of them which the aristocratic languages of Europe have 
agreed to call the populace. Then, as now, the fiercest and 
most daring of European commonalties, the mob of Paris, was 
devotedly attached to the Duke of Burgundy. With the 
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nstial instinct of tKe rebellious noble, Jobnthe Fearless offered 
himself as a reformer and redresser of grieyances — ^a rcmealer 
of taxes — ^in an age when the ferocious anarchy of feudal go- 
vernment had reached its highest excess in the tyranny of me 
rulers and the misery of the ruled. All the dazzling glories 
of chivalry which accompanied it were only the splendours of 
a desolating comet. The frantic revolts of the tiacquerie, in 
the rural districts, and of the Maillotins, in Paris, were indeed 
quenched in torrents of blood. But the spirit which had 
kindled them was only spent for the moment, and waited but a 
chance wind to blow tnem again into a furious flame. Smarting 
under every oppression and degradation which can afflict hu- 
manity, it may oe imagined how much the reforming pretences 
of the Duke of Burgundy endeared him to the common 
people. The terrible energy of his character excited the ad- 
miration of 80 congenial a race, and the jovial familiarity of 
his manners recommended him wonderfully to men accustomed 
only to scorn and ill treatment from their masters. His royal 
birth, and the general success of his enterprises, threw a lustre 
which half veued his crimes, while the vast territories and 
alliances of the house of Burgundy furnished his violent and 
ambitious policy with ample means andinstruments. The Con- 
stable d*Armagnac could therefore count among his foes 
almost the whole populace of the city, which was his chief 
place of strength and refuge. 

Ontheotherhand,theweaIthier citizens and burghers of Paris 
were Armagnacs to the backbone. That is to say, they were 
people who desired to keep what they had got — of which the 
ascendency of the mob ana of a mob-courting chief threatened 
to deprive them. It was by their aid and vigorous support that 
the Armagnacs expelled their enemies from Paris, and kept 

5os8e88ion of it against all the efforts of the Burgundians. 
he awe and reverence which even the pageant of royalty 
inspired, gave incalculable strength to the former faction, who 
were in possession of the persons of the royal family. At the 

I)eriod we are entering upon, the Duke of Burgundy had 
ately retired in discomfiture from an attempt to regain the 
capital, and the only circumstance which for a considerable 
time occurred to revive the hopes of his partisans, was the 
escape of Queen Isabeau, and her open alliance with him 
against the authority of her husband and son. 

It scarcely needed such a wife as Isabeau de Bavi^re to 
complete the woes of Charles VI. But Isabeau de Bavidre 
was his queen— a woman who united very few of the good 
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QDallties of her sex to nearly all the bad ones. Haughty, ex- 
^yagant, revengeful, and licentious, France owed to ner a 
great part of all the miseries which wrung its yitals during 
uiat unhappy age. In right of some parchment signed by 
Charles, in what her partisans were pleased to style a lucid 
interysJ, Isabeaa claimed the goyemment of France and the 
title of Begent. The dauphin's pretensions to this dignity 
kindled a rivalry between the mother and son which circum* 
stances deepened, in the former, to mortal hatred. Her 
rapacity, and scarcely disguised profligacy, furnished her ene* 
sues with abundant pretexts to effect her overthrow. They 
even managed to excite the jealous wrath of the royal madman 
himself against her. He caused one of her favourites, a knight 
called Louis de Bourbon, to be seized, put to severe tortures, 
and finally drowned in the Seine, ailer making such con- 
fessions as suited the views of his canturers. On evidence 
tiius obtained, the queen was banishea from the court, and 
confined in the castle of Tours, with every circumstance of 
indignrhr likely to chafe a proud and vindictive spirit into 
fury. The great treasures she had amassed, her jewels, money, 
plate, and precious furniture — ^for she delighted in ma^in- 
cence — ^were seized and divided as a booty among the spoilers. 
Th^ poor state, in whose name it was all done, did not cer- 
tainly receive the lion's share in the scraihble. The escape of 
this turbulent and exasperated woman, by the aid and to the 
protection of the Buke of Burgundy, once her bitterest foe, 
struck as much consternation into his enemies as if he had 
received the assistance of an army ! 

Our knight-errant came as fael to the fire, yet he could not 
but feel grief and compassion at the sight of the woes which 
are the ashes of military glory. The nearer he approached 
Paris, where the struggle had of course been deadliest, these 
Bjeps midtiplied. The hideous devastation, visible on every 
side, oppressed his young spirits with a sadness which he 
never oreamed to experience on approaching the hoped-for 
scene of glory and success. There were dangers also on the 
way, from wnich only his military jjarb, or perhaps its little 
splendour, protected him. The rumed villaffes around Paris 
were haunted by cut-throats and brigands, who pursued their 
trade with perfect impimity. Disbanded soldiers and house- 
less peasants, or wretches which the city itself disfforffed, lay 
in wait, in almost every solitary spot, to surprise the napless 
traveller. This kind of spoliation was exercised at tunes 
with the formality and organized rapacity of a state levy^ 
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Exemptions were sold in Paris, and protected tlieir bearers 
a gooa deal more substantially than a legal passport. 'Even 
the wolves, which abounded in the forests around Paris, had 
acquired a more than natural ferocity. They swam up the 
Seine b^ night, and ravaged, almost at pleasure, both shores 
of the river. One of them, the shortness of whose tail, lopped 
off in some ancient skirmish, procured him the title of Cour- 
taud, became the terror of the women and children of Pans 
by worrying divers personages of those orders. 

On the whole, therefore, it was not without reason that 
even the valiant descendant of Arthur congratulated himself 
when, arriving beneath the walls of Paris, he heard the hollow 
echo of his horse's tramp on the draw-bridge of the Gate of 
St. Germain. Two heads, baked black in tne sun, adorned 
the portcullis, the cheeks of which were tanned to leather, 
and showed the teeth in a ghastly grin. Little red sawtres, 
or crosses of St. Andrew, driven into the skull, showed that 
they were those of partisans of the Duke of Burgundy, and 
testified to the relentlessness of civil hate. 

Everything marked the vigilance of apprehension. The 
long line of wall from the Tower of Nesle on the lefl, whose 
gloomy round bulk concealed the waters of the Seine, to the 
fortified masses of the Convent of the Jacobins on the right, 
gleamed ever and anon with the spears of warders, flaming 
Rke torches in the sun, whose persons were concealed in t^e 
depth of the battlements ; the long cannon of the age jutted 
like masts from every "coign of vantage;" and occasionally 
the sparkle of a resplendent suit of armour, or the waving of 
a loOT plume, announced the superintendence of some knight 
or oiBacer of rank. 

A Serjeant of the Provost of Paris, attended by a guard of 
archers, examined Owen and his attendant on their entrance, 
inq^uired their country, business, and manv other particulars, 
while a clerk of the same jurisdiction carefully recorded their 
replies. The expressions of surprise and significant smiles 
which these functionaries exchanged in their task, with his 
previous experience, admonished Owen that it would be 
necessary to make some change in his attire before present- 
ing himself to Parisian notice. He therefore inquired his 
way to the principal part of the town, determining to take a 
few days' rest, and remodel his warlike array, ere he offered 
his services to the constable. In the fifteenth century, this 
was, of course, the Isle of the City, and thither he took his 
way. 
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To one like Owen, who liad nerer seen a larger city tbaa 
Chester, the aspect of Paris was truly astonishing. The 
immense masses of the university, which he passed, particu- 
larly attracted his notice. He remembered, with a smile, 
how often he had been wearied with the regrets and eulo- 
giums of the monk of Llanyaes, his tutor, who was educated 
m its precincts. The stories which he was wont to tell of the 
great power and privileges enjoyed by this learned corpora- 
tion, of the audacity with which it measured its strength 
against the royal authority, occurred to Owen in a leas in- 
credible light liow that he beheld its vast establishments. 
The bold pranks of the scholars, their contests with the citi- 
zens of Paris, and with the abbot and monks of St. Germain, 
their licentious revelries, related in the way of warning, came 
back on his memory. Yet the monk detailed these reminis- 
cences with an unction which perhaps allowed some nearer 
connexion with the subject-matter than the invariable third 
person of his narrative seemed to confess. Owen looked 
about with curiosity to see some of those wild springalds ; 
but it was probably a time of study, for only a few old friars, 
or grave professors, crossing the squares, took or roaary in 
hand, met his curious eyes. 

Owen was more surprised to find that a similar silence and 
desertion reigned in the district which he traversed towards 
the city. Passing under a black castellated pile of masonry, 
called the Petit Cmtelet, he found himself, with his attendant, 
on a bridge of three arches, which, being of stone, was con- 
sidered a wonderful specimen of art and magnificence by both. 
This they crossed, and, thus arriving in the Isle of the City, 
became entangled in a multitude of narrow and winding 
streets, whence they suddenly emerged in the great square, 
or parvis, of Notre Dame. 

Hitherto Bhys managed to conceal his share in his lord's 
admiration with the imperturbability of a man who had seen 
the world, or of a savage. He confessed, indeed, to some 
little surprise at the deserted aspect of the streets ; but the 
strangeness and pomp of the spectacle on which they now 
unexpectedly burst threw him off his guard. He uttered a 
true Welsh exclamation, that is to say, a yell, which imme- 
diately attracted the notice of the bystanders. 

It was not alone the magnificent cathedral, wrought from 
the summit of its towers to their base with ornaments ex- 
quisitely light, graceful, and multitudinous, as a pattern of 
lacework, and \\'hich, etched sharply into relief by the noon- 

o 
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day sun, seemed chased in sOrer; nor tlie cokrared splen- 
dooTB of the famous rose-wmdow ; nor the majestie line of 
cTOirned statues which stood like a guard of kio^ orer the 
portals of the angost edifice, that djuzled £hjs into so nn- 
worthy a forgetfnlness of the stoicism becoming his dignity. 
A lirmg and more marrellons spectacle was offered to ms 
gaze. 

Bhys and his young lord had reached the end of one of the 
obscure streets which formerly rendezroused in the parrls of 
Kotre Dame. Farther they could not advance. A rast mul- 
titude, closely packed and wedged together, occupied about 
three-fourths of the whole area, until breasted by the cross- 
bows of a guard, which kept a considerable space before the 
cathedral clear. Behind tiiese weapons was yisible a square 
framework of timber, raised on a stage, which went on iron 
rollers. It was gaudily painted; but Owen immediately 
conjectured it to be a moveable gibbet, from the appearance 
of a personage who seemed to nave charge of it. A tall, 
slender man, the wiry undulations of whose form gave him 
the appearance of a serpent raised upright on its tail, was 
loaning in an attitude wnich he certamly meant to be rather 

fraccml and scductiye, against the main timber of the erection, 
[is thin yisage, projecting mouth, and oily brown complexion 
increased the resemblance. The axe which he held on his 
shoulder, and his bare arms crossed on his breast, seemed to 
mark him as a public executioner, but that the gaiety of his 
apparel was opposed to the idea. He was dressed in scarlet 
baize, fluttering; all over with parti-cc^oured ribands, and wore 
a curious headpiece resembling a crown of red lacquer. And 
Owen Tudor was not sufficiently civilized to understand what 
kind of criminal it could be, which, in the shape of a scroll of 

Earchment, inscribed with words in large Gothic characters, 
ung on the gibbet. 

A knight of herculean proportions, massively armed, with 
vizor barred, and wielding a mighty mace of steel stuck with 
long spikes, rode slowly up and down the open space, as if to 
observe that it was kept clear. A mass of archers, with bent 
bows, lined the inner side, behind whom was a squadi'on of 
knights armed cap-a-piS, with black plumes in their helmets, 
and white linen scarfs round their waists. Owen knew that 
this was the badge of the Orleanists, by which they kept 
themselves in remembrance of their chiefs untimely shroud. 
The next object which caught the eye in its progreps, was a 
' -^Id warrior, leaning on a naked sword of extraordinary 
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size, on the lowest grade of a platform which ran the whole 
breadth of the cathedral. His long white hair flowed over 
iiis armonr like snow on a wintry fir. The mixture of seyerity 
and craft visible in his countenance, the antique shape ana 
magni&cence of the jewelled baldric and scabbard with which 
he was girdled, made Owen conclude that he was the Constable 
d'Armagnac. His robe of black velvet was also embroidered 
with arms, intertwisted with scrolls, on which was incessantly 
repeated the motto of the faction of Orleans. " Je renvie" — 
"Jtvant it" — was the plain-spoken device assumed by Louis 
of Orleans, to express his purpose of wresting from the Duke 
of Hurgundy that power in the state which he beUeved to be 
his right. To which John the Fearless replied by a motto 
which showed that he considered he held his sway oy at least 
nine-tenths of the law, **Je le tiens**—" I have it" 

The platform itself was occupied by a great number of per- 
sonages, evidently of the highest rank, seated on a bench 
covered with black taffetas. Much variety of costume was 
discernible, but the ecclesiastical greatly preponderated, as 
was natural at a jperiod when all offices which required a 
shght sprinkling of learning were filled either by priests or 
their nvals of the long robe. Moreover, as subsequently 
appeared, the occasion was of an ecclesiastical character. 

feut Owen's gaze was riveted, almost as rapidly as it could 
traverse the intermediate space, by an object which seemed 
to be the keystone of the whole portentous assemblage. 
About the centre of the platform was an elevation of three 
grades, covered with black velvet, on the top of which, in a 
great chair or throne, apparently of beaten gold, under a 
canopy held aloft on gilded poles by four peers of France, sat 
a strange yet kingly phantom. A long, lean, and pale coun- 
tenance, every line of which seemed sunk into the deepest 
furrows of grief and mental anguish, bore upon its woeful 
brows a massive crown of gold, set with precious stones, 
which shot out long beams of parti-coloured light. The 
figure sat as immoveably as if fashioned of stone ; but the 
TOjal magnificence of the purple robes in which it was arrayed, 
thickly- sown with fleur-de-lys of pearls; the long sceptre 
which it held lifelessly in its hand ; the dazzling shield of the 
arms of France, supported over the. back of the throne by two 

gorgeous heralds, sufficiently announced to Owen that he be- 
eld the unhappy kinc, Charles VI. 

Possibly rather as Keepers than that etiquette prescribed 
their presence in such a locality, two personages of august 

Q 2 
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rank stood on each side of the throne. A broad and plump 
Tisane on the king's right glowed under the weight of an 
archiepiscopal mitre ; on his left was a dignitary who, thoufi^'ii 
liifl robes rerealed the fact that he was in armour, judging hy 
the vast bunch of golden seals which he carried, was the 
Chancellor of France, Henri de Marie. 

Owen glanced with astonishment oyer this spectacle, and 
then among the surrounding crowd, for an explanation. His 
surprise increased when he remarked how profound was the 
stillness which reigned oyer so great a multitude, among 
whom were many women and children. He saw Ihat it was 
chiefly composed, of persons belonging to the lower ranks of 
the people — classes not much giyen to silent contemplation. 
But there was a feyerish intensity in eyery gaze, a piulor on. 
eyery cheek, which testified to some great and general cause 
of disquietude. 

All that he could obserye to account for this, was, that the 
huge ma^s was hemmed in on all sides by bodies of well- 
armed burghers, while the populace seemed altogether with- 
out weapons — a yery unusual circumstance at a period when 
eyery man's safety lay in the strength of his own arm, and 
indiyiduni courage was almost the sole police — certainly the 
sole efficient one—eyen in the best-managed cities of Europe. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TUB CLi.]£OB AD DEUM. 

Owen remembered that, on the triumph of the Armagnacs, 
they had taken care to disarm the rebellious populace whom 
the Burgundians allowed to become despotic lords in Paris. 
But this did not explain the meaning of the spectacle ; and he 
turned to inquire it of a young man who had been for some 
time cycinp him with curiosity. 

The Parisian wore a scarlet robe, fastened by a girdle, and 
a black furred cap, set dashingly on one side of a great pro- 
fusion of light, curling, flaxen hair. His nose was rather 
cocked, but, on the whole, he was yery good-looking, and 
had a gaiety and vivacity of expression which pleased the 
young knight. Nevertheless, he replied in a low and hesita- 
ting tone, \A'hich showed he was not untainted by the general 
alarm. " Wo are met for the execution of a criminal, messire» 
and to celebrate the anniversary of an event which, in certain 
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-pais of France, is called a just judgment, and in Paris ^at 
present) a murder ! For my part, I call it neither, but tlie 
abrupt demise of Monsienr Louis of Orleans." 

" &at where is the criminal ? " said Owen, after an anxious 
stare at the gibbet. " It is not yonder uncouth wretch, is it, 
wliose carcass seems as bossy and gnarled as a stunted oak, 
and his visage as dull and ferocious as a red buU's glaring 
through a hedge ? *' 

" 'DiAt gentleman, messire, is the varlet of Monsieur Capc- 
lache, the executioner," replied the Parisian. " The criminal 
is already suspended ! — ^Do you mark it waving backward and 
forward in tlie wind P But you seem of too good lineage to 
be able to read ; wherefore you will pardon me if 1 inform 
you (being myself a poor clerk of the Basoche, vulgb, a 
student of laws) that yonder scroll dangling on the gibbet is 
inscribed with the proposition on which ]i£uiter John Petit 
based his defence oi my Lord of Burgundy, against those who 
maintain that killing is murder." 

l^bis reply needed some farther explanation before Owen 
comprehended it, which the student of laws, though with 
some hesitation, i^orded him. 

The University of Paris, which enjoyed great power and 
infiuence throughout Christendom as the repository of the 
learning and wisdom of the age, was, as a booy, attached to 
the cause of the Duke of Burgundy. This was not wonder- 
ful, considering that, since the time of Prometheus, mind and 
force have been at variance, both wishing to enjoy the same 
thing. One of the members of the University, the famous, 
or infamous. Doctor Jean Petit, publicly defenaed the murder 
of the Duke of Orleans, before the court and parliament, with 
an audacity of pedantry which covered him with honours and 
rewards from the Burgundians. " The proposition hy which 
he laboured to give a religious and political sanction to a 
treacherous assassination, was to the enect that it is lawful to 
destroy a tyrant by any means, and that the Duke of Orleans, 
being a tyrant, was lawfully destroyed bj the horrible means 
employecf. This proposition, painted m fine large Gothic 
ehforacters on parchment, now graced the moveable gibbet of 
Montfaucon, before the gaze' of tiie people assembled in the 
parvis of Notre Dame. 

" Truly, to destroy a tyrant, I hold it lawful, too,— but by 
fair and open means, with lance and sword ! " said the Welsh ^ 
exile. 

" Verily, say you eo^-and in this presence P " replied the 
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student of laws, in a startled undertone, and surveying the 
young knight with more attention than ever. " Surely, sir 
stranger, you do not hold with a proposition which is to be 
solemnly anathematized this very aay, by yonder jolly arch- 
bishop and all the clergy of Paris ? " 

" Certes, no ! " replied the Chevalier Sauvage, in an awe- 
struck voice, which testified amply to the political expediency 
of the measure. " But what strange fancy is this, to gibbet 
a piece of calfskin P " 

" That is to be the least of its suiFerings," replied the 
clerk, smiling. " It Tias to be torn to pieces, disembowelled, 
turned inside out, by a public executioner ! — ^Not yonder gory 
coxcomb, but one of a more dangerous complexion — ^by a 
scholar of divinity ! " 

" Charity, messires, for the love of the Five Wounds, to 
an old soldier of the wars ! " interrupted a voice almost close 
behind Owen and his interlocutor, both — ^but especially the 
clerk — ^looked at the speaker without much sattsfaction. A 
tall, sallow-complexioned beggar, attired in the tattered rem- 
nants of a military garb, whose long body hung over in a 
curve, from its habitual attitude of craving or cringing, was 
there. His head was bound with disgusting rags, and one of 
his eyes seemed lost, for the socket was covered with a leaden 
reliquary. But that which remained had an expression of 
deep penetration and inquiry, from which the clerk of the 
Basoehe involuntarily shrunk. 

" Under whose banner hast thou served, friend P " said he, 
with an affected carelessness, and throwing him a small coin. 

" Under any that was willing to let a poor soldier follow it 
for plunder, and no pay," returned the beggar. " Methinks 
this young knight should have some fellow-feeling with me, 
for he seems to have travelled far on the same errand P " 

" I come from beyond the seas ; but, I trust, to serve more 
honourably in these wars of France ! " said Owen, haughtily. 

" Honour is a good thing— but gold is a better," replied 
the beggar. " And there are more florins, and of truer 
weight, in the treasury of the Duke of Burgundy than in that 
of the King of France ! " 

" Gossip, you talk loudly !— and I do marvel I see not a 
single butcher in all the crowd ! " interrupted the student of 
laws. " What has become of Simon Caboche, and all his 
• worshipful company P " 

"They are penned, like their own oxen, in the shambles,'* 
saxd the Deggar, with a husky laugh. " The Arma^acs dare 
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not invite Bur^ndians with weapons in their hands to their 
festivals ; and the butchers cannot be disarmed, unless mv lord 
the constable and his knights exercise their warlike skill in 
the Grande Boucherie, to fell us our meat !" 

" Spears and drawn bows may keep Simon and his men in 
bounds ; hut by what ma^c do they Keep his quicksilver son, 
Tlenandj away £rom a sight?" said the student, shuffling 
imeasiij to some little distance from the intrusiye mendicant. 
" Look, then. Master Boman de la Bose ; " cried a yiTacious, 
ringing roice, close at hand. Owen immediately noticed a 
youth about bis own age, of a dark but lively countenance, 
and with an expression of recklessness and audacity which 
harmonized well with his flaunty holiday costume. His hose 
were of different dyes, and he wore a parti-coloured doublet 
of blue and crimson, while his cap, of green and yellow vel- 
vet, was set with a single ornament in the shape of a buirs 
tail, the hair of which was twisted with gold thread, and hung 
to his girdle. 

But at the moment Owen made this observation, a violent 
rush and tumult around him turned his attention in another 
direction. This was caused by a contrary and simultaneous 
movement of the crowd, and of the soldiery who guarded the 
roy«l scaffolding. On one part the pressure of curiosity 
caused the pop&ce to roU forward, when a side portal of 
Notre Dame opened, and the Bishop of Paris, attended by a 
long procession of his clergy, bearing lighted wax-tapers, and 
relics in magnificent shrines of gola wrought with precious 
stones, and solemnly chanting, came forth. They were fol- 
lowed hy the chief aoctors and dignitaries of the University, 
to make room for whose advance the masses were driven 
violently back. To complete the confusion, a multitude of 
scholars of the University, who were watchinff their oppor- 
tunity, suddenly attempted to force a way, in a body, through 
the crowd to the cathearal. 

The scholars were armed with staves, which they laid about 
them with the most reckless insolence, shouting and laughing 
in uproarious tumult. Indignant at the rough, though much 
more respectful manner in which they endeavoured to |>ush 
past himself, Owen set his horse in motion, and its iron 
panoply soon bore him a long way through the foremost pres- 
sure, to the barrier of spears and crossbows. 

" Drive them all back, scholars and all, with the veriest 
rabble I" shouted the powerful knight with the mace. " I 
care for no privileges ! While Taneguy Duchatel is Provost 
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of Paris, the king's law shall over-ride all others! Level 
your partisans and drive them back — all save our brother of 
chivalry, whom we marvel to see among them ! " 

The mere voice and gestures of the terrible provost pro- 
duced a powerful effect even on the riotous scholars, who, 
in general, despised every species of restraint. Moreover, 
a good number of them had reached advantageous positions, 
and now applied their endeavours to prevent the advance of 
the crowd they had displaced. The tumult quickly subsided, 
and Owen found himself close on the circle of archers, within 
which the procession from the cathedral was slowly passing. 
Khys was separated from him by a broad expanse of heads 
and shoulders, but was making the most violent efforts to 
follow his master. He desisted, however, on a signal from 
the latter; and then Owen had leisure to perceive that he 
had proved of advantage to those with whom he was con- 
versmg when the movement commenced. The clerk and the 
beggar were on either side of him, holding by his stirrup ; 
and, with a laugh of boyish gaiety, Ercnaud Caboche sud- 
denly dismounted from the crupper of his horse, upon which 
he had leaped with the light dexterity of a clown in a circus. 

** I held up the tail for Master Eoman to moufit, but lie 
preferred coming a-footl" said Kenaud. "And this makes 
my father's proverb good, that you may make something of the 
bark of your enemy's dog, if you are wise." 

" Why dost thou call me an enemy P" said Owen, laughing 
good-humouredly at the trick. 

"Are you not an Armagnac?" returned the youth, sud- 
denly knitting his brows into so fierce a frown that Owen was 
almost startled. 

" Why, so should we all be, within reach of that mace, 
Benaud !" said the law student, in a deprecating tone. ** But 
let us be silent now, for yonder comes the venerable youn^ 
man who is appointed to explain the damnable nature of 
Master Petit's doctrine to the people, and to announce the 

Scnalties of believing in it ! Yonder he comes, that flower of 
cadly nightshade and of the Sorbonne — Master Perrinet le 
Clerc ! " 
" What is he P" demanded Owen. 

" If you ask his father, old Perrinet, the ironmonger, he 
will tell you he is the most disobedient profligate in all Paris," 
returned Roman do la Bose. " If you extend your inquiries 
to the Val d'Amour, or the Pr^ aux Clercs, you will leam 
that he is no hater of women nor wine, and that he can cut a 
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fliToat as valiantly and quarrel as causelessly aa any soldier of 
foi idl ! But, if you step into the balls of the Sorbonne, you 
iriR hear that he is so deep in Aristotle — and that there are so 
few Armagnacs among its scholars to choose from — ^that the 
Uniyersity -was compelled to appoint him to the honourable 
positioii lie now enjoys. But do not be too much convinced 
by bis arguments ; he would plead as zealously and conscien« 
tiously on the other side, or on any side." 

The personage thus characterized was now distinctly in 
view, for he bad ascended the gibbet, escorted by a number 
of grave-looking doctors and magnates of the University. His 
appearance was rather remarkable. He wore the dark robe 
of a scholar in the theological college of the Sorbonne, and a 
tonsure, slightly indicated amidst the masses of his shining 
coarse black hair, marked him as an aspirant to the clericiu 
dignity. He was handsome, according to a French standard. 
His features were regular, his cheek-oones only a little too 
prominent, his eyes bright and audaciously confident, his 
complexion clear and definitely coloured as the figures on an 
Etruscan vase. A scroll of parchment in his hand, an atti- 
tude of studied elegance and arrogant modesty, completed 
the personage of the clerical orator. 

Owen looked with particular attention at this specimen of a 
species of which he had heard so much in his childhood. 
It liappened by chance, or by the singular attraction which 
the eye exercises, that Perrinet's encountered Owen's in the 
course of this survey. What there could be in his look to 
cause displeasure Owen could not guess, but the scholar gave 
him a malignant leer, which was so absolutely unprovoked 
and instantaneous, that he almost doubted his own observa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile some ecclesiastical dignitary, probably the rec- 
tor of the Sorbonne, read aloud a decree of that learned body, 
appointing Master Perrinet, son of Master Perrinet le Feron, 
citizen of Paris, to the office of defending, against all gain- 
aayers, the anathema of the false and heretical thesis of John 
Petit, doctor of theology, solemnly condemned in full consis- 
tory by the bishop and clergy of Paris. This distinction, the 
speaker declared in a pompous preamble, was conferred upon 
the orator, notwithstanding his youth, in consideration of his 
merits and eloquence. 

"That a dean of Notre Dame should lie so grossly in the 
face of all Paris !** murmured Roman de la Rose. " But I 
should like to know, if Aristotle himself were in these parts 
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and saw that gibbet, whetlicr he would undertake to gainsay 
its owners P" 

" Let us at least hear what he has to say," observed Oiren. 

" The cause must be bad indeed that has nothing/' replied 
the young lawyer. " He will quote the Scriptures, I promise 
jon, for all he alleges ! I have heard him keep a tavern 
m a roar by the hour, merely with good texts yillanously 
applied." 

As he spoke, the scholar of the Sorbonne turned his back 
on the multitude while the doctors descended, leaving him on. 
his strange rostrum. Owen perceived that he even made a 

gesture of obscene contempt 1x) the populace, when, kneeling 
own, he asked permission of the august audience on the plat- 
form to commence. At least the iiproar of laughter among 
the scholars, and the shouts of "Vivat Petrus!" which re- 
sounded on all sides, seemed to indicate that they perceived a 
jest in his peculiar attitude. 

In the usual style, but with an excess of humility which, 
to those who were acquainted with the boldness and irreve- 
rence of his character, was not far from mockery, Ferrinet 
first professed his utter unworthiness of so great an honour, 
and then requested permission to prove, from the writings of 
the fathers, the decrees of councils, the opinions of the wisest 
doctors, the irrefragable formulas of-^ logic, and the Scrip- 
tures, that the proposition of Master John Petit, in defence 
of the Duke of Burgundy, was a heretical and damnable 
error and falsehood ! 

Instantly there arose a lOw and dissatisfied murmur among 
the populace ; but it was quelled almost with the gesture of 
the terrible provost, who raised his mace, and stretched it 
imperiously towards them. The Archbishop of Bheims, who 
stood besiae the king, affected to receive his commands, and 
arose to signifv that the required permission was granted. 
And then — still keeping his back towards the overawed multi- 
tude — ^the distinguished scholar of the Sorbonne commenced 
his harangue according to the established forms of oratory 
in the fifteenth century. » 

"Most mighty and redoubtable Lord and King! — ^most 
[Reverend Archbishop, Metropolitan of all France, and Duke 
of Rheims ! — ^Right Eeverend Bishop of Paris, and you, his 
venerable Clergy and Suffragans ! — ^my very good and potent 
lords, the true Constable and Chancellor of France, and not 
those at Troyes, who are called so by the traitorous murtherer 
^f Burgundy, and my ill-advised and most redoubtable lady 
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the queen, wlio is by no means regent of France, nor lias 
any claim whatever to be so, more especially now that my 
lord the king is in excellent health, and perfectly nuderstauds 
what is said to him ! — To you I address my discourse, as to 
persons of power, dignity, and understanding, and, above all, 
of authority in the church, the supreme source and fount of 
all justice and law ! — ^and not to the poor and senseless people 
of this evilly disposed, bloodthirsty, and rebellious city of 
Pariflf, who have been, are, and will be, in all ages and times, 
the same ! These I exhort to listen with the greatest atten- 
tion and respect to the truths I have to deliver ; not because 
they are mine, but because they are those of God, the church, 
and all my lords of the king's council, who, when I have 
done, will, I trust, avow what I have said to be their opinion. 
"I take, as my text, certain words which were formerly 
thundered in the ears of Cain, who, in my judgment, must 
have been a Parisian : * Vox sanguinis fratrts tui clamat ad 
me de terra !* * The voice of thy brother's blood calls to me 
for yengeance from the earth!* as I may translate it to the 
ignorant. Not that my royal departed lord, Monsieur Louis 
of Orleans, was in anything the brother of so vile a^cum, 
but he was the brother of my lord the king, who is deservedly, 
and not by any figure of speech, called * France,' — of which 
country ye are inhabitants, by his gracious sufferance. Yet 
forasmuch as, but for your malignant aid and support, the 
Bupgundian dared never have dreamed to shed tnat royal 
blood, I say unto you, O ye barbarous Parisians ! * Vox san- 
guinis fratris tui clamat ad me de terra ! ' And now I shall 
proceed to show, in good order, and with such logic as I trust 
shall not discredit those ancient and famous schools in which 
I acquired the use of reason, the damnable and heretical 
falsehoods contained in the proposition of Master John Petit, 
doctor of theology, or rather perverter of the same. After 
"which I shall publish the anathema of my lord the Bishop of 
Paris and of his clergy duly consulted, with the pains and 
grievous penalties attached to a continued and obstinate 
prarity of belief in this matter. 

" I shall begin by proving, first, that it is not lawful to slay a 
tyrant; next, that my lord the Duke of Orleans was not a 
tyrant ; and, thirdly, that the Duke of Burgundy is a traitor, 
naurtherer, tyrant, and enemy of the public peace, whom it is 
Wwful to kill by any means, inasmuch, as only where there 
are laws is anything imlawful, and John of Burgundy has 
Bet himself above all laws, either human and divine." 
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With these texts, and on tliese counter-propositions, Perri- 
net le Clerc proceeded to deliver an harangue of no ordinary- 
length. The scholastic oratory of the middle ages, without 
warmth and colouring, or natural sympathies, was but very- 
ill calculated to produce effect on a popular audience. But 
the ignorance of the age made all science imposing, and the 
cloudy dialectics in which the learned wrapped their meaning 
greatly magnified its effects on the vulgar imagination. 
Quotations from all sorts of authors, sacred and profime, the 
Scriptures and the ancient poets, the evangelists and Ovid, 
the favourite classic of the schools, contributed to the awe of 
the rude and unlettered multitude. 

Having refuted Master John Pe tit's arguments in favour 
of tyrannicide by a series of pompous syllogisms, the scholar 
of the Sorbonne proceeded to discuss the second branch of 
his subject, and to prove that the Duke of Orleans had not 
been a tyrant. Defining tyranny to be the exercise of an 
unjust authority, he proceeded to show that it was impos- 
sime the Duke of Orleans could have been guilty of it, as he 
had never in any manner exceeded the prerogatives of the 
crown of France in his administration of its powers. This 
he proved in an elaborate review of the principal acts of his 
short ascendency, assailing, as he went, the several charges 
of magic, and attempts on the life of the king, which were 
brought by the Burgundians against the Duke of Orleans. 
The exorbitant taxes levied by the duke he compared to 
the bunches of grapes gathered from a rich vineyard, to which, 
the cultivator is justly entitled. And having at great length, 
vindicated the memory of Louis of Orleans, he proceeded to 
the third branch of his subject — the accusation of the Duke of 
Burgundy. 

And now the orator waxed eloquent. There was something 
congenial to the nature of Perrmet le Clerc in the anatomy 
and exposition of human depravity. And there was scarcely 
a crime of which humanity can be guilty which he did not lay 
to the charge of John the Fearless. The troubled murmurs 
of the people at the defacement of their idol rather increased 
than diminished the virulence of his invective. Their indig- 
nation gave renewed life and energy to the orator's abuse. It 
seemed to please him, as it pleases the torturer who fears that 
his victim IS dead, to see a convulsion follow the application 
of the engine of suffering. 

The career of the Duke of Burgundy furnished abundant 
« ^^P lljg declamations of the Armagnac orator. Imitating 
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with great exactness the manner of Cicero in his oration 
against Verres, he heaped accusation on accusation against 
. him nntil the pile seemed to touch the skies and threaten to 
fall of its own weight. He took for a starting-point a circum- 
stance which hefell the duke early in his career, when at the 
disastrous hattle of Nicopolis he was taken prisoner by the 
Sultan Bajazet and his Turks. Bajazet was about to order 
him to be slain with the rest of his captives, when one of his 
astrologers saved the duke's life by declaring that, if he lived, 
he womd work more mischief to Christendom than all the 
arms of the followers of the Prophet possibly could. Protest- 
ing against putting any faith in the words of an infidel 
Saracen, Perrinet asserted, and very truly, that the science 
of astrology was one of those which it did not require an im- 
ph'cit belief in the doctrines of the church to comprehend. 
And, inasmuch as the stars revealed themselves with ftjUer 
majesty and splendour in the dry hot heavens of the East, it 
must be allowed that the infidel professors of the art had an 
advantage over their brethren of the West. At all events, the 
orator declared that this prophecy was come very exactly true, 
and that neither Bajazet nor Tamerlane, the destroyer, nor 
the antichrist, Mahomet himself, had ever caused so much 
damage and shame to Christendom as John of Burgundy I 

During the delivery of this harangue, Owen's attention was 
not unfrequently distracted by observing its effect on the 
persons immediately around him. Roman de la Rose listened 
with the smiling incredulous look of a man who has made up 
his mind not to be convinced by anything he hears. The 
knit brows, the fierce though low-toned and short derisive 
laughs of Eenaud Caboche — the manner in which he kept 
clutching the hilt of his dagger — ^revealed the vehement 
workings of partisan feelings in his breast. But the mendi- 
cant was the most remarkable : with the utmost outward cool- 
ness, and with a smile that never once left his stern and 
uncongenial lips, Owen could not but read in his single eye 
an expression of hatred and contempt so utter that it was 
wonderful how he could restrain himself from more open 
manifestations. 

But when the orator wound up his long discourse with a 
detail of the miseries and humiliations inflicted on France by 
the civil war, which he ascribed altogether to the ambition 
and cruelty of the Duke of Burgundy — when he declared that 
he continued obstinately to reject all terms of peace, and was 
secretly sdlying himself with the hereditary enemies of t1^- 
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Frencli name — ^the patience of the beggar seemed almost ex- 
hausted. It was evident that this part of the harangue pro- 
duced a great effect upon the people ; and this perhaps more 
than the accusation itself disturbed lum. 

A more unpopular charge could not be brought against a 
ruler, at a period when the mass of the j>eople suffered woes 
so intense from the continuance of the civil war. The mendi- 
cant gazed restlessly around, and Owen heard him mutter 
several times to himself, " He will not come ! — and ihis ac- 
cursed scholar's lies will pass for gospel ! " 

Whatever portent he expected, none appeared, and Perrinet 
le Clerc mounted, without interruption, to the climax of his 
oration. '* These are the reasons," he exclaimed, " which 
authorize me to declare the Duke of Burgundy a traitor, a 
liar, and a murtherer ! and, what is worse than any or all, a 
schismatic and obstinate heretic, inasmuch as he persists ia 
maintaining and avouching l^e damnable errors of tfohn Petit, 
the which I have proved them by argument to be, and my lord 
the Bishop of Paris and his clergy, By authority. Wherefore 
I am commanded to inform ye, O ye bloodtnirsty men of 
Paris, that whoever, after the solemn utterance of this ana- 
thema, shall dare to believe, or put any manner of faith in the 
doctrine of John Petit, falsely callea doctor of theology— 
or shall lend the slightest aid, even so far as a good wish, in 
his most secret heart, to the cause of the schismatic tyrant 
and murtherer, his supporter, incurs all the penalties of ex- 
communication and spiritual death denounced in the bull of 
our lord the Pope, which will be forthwith read to all who 
listen by my lord the Archbishop and Duke of Bheimsl 
After which, all men of good disposition will sincerely join my 
lord the constable in the renewal of the oath which he makes 
every year upon this dismal day, to avenge that worst of mur- 
ders since the time of Cain ! And, hark, indeed it is time 
that the blood of Monsieur LouTs of Orleans were avenged, 
since even inanimate things join in its cry 1 The bells of this 
holy pile, founded by his famous ancestor, Philip Augustus, 
yell aloud ! — ^It is the Clamor ad Deum ! " 

The orator concluded with these words, and by a previously 
arranged and very effective coup-de-th6atre, the bells of Notre 
Dame suddenly burst into the discordant and dolorous peal 
known by that designation throughout Christendom. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THB POOB 8CH0LAB. 

It is Bcarcely- possible, at this period, to conceire the effect of 
the menace included in the orator's announcement, that a bull 
of excommunication would be read against all the followers 
and fsTonreni of the Dtike of Burgundy! The uniyersal 
consternation which the tidings spread, revealed, indeed, the 
extent of his popularity, but showed that the action of fears, 
80 rague and mighty as those eyoked, might greaUy endanger 
its innuence. 

The populace came to this enforced meeting with their 
rders probably in no slight dread of some physical chastise* 
ment, which they had no longer the means to resist. But the 
doom now threatened was of a more terrific character. It 
took away the last hope of the oppressed and miserable. The 
rites of baptism, marriage, and eyen of burial, were refused to 
ail labouring under such a malediction, and those who pe- 
rished after having incurred its penidties were supposed to 
pass at once and irremediably into the fiery gulf 

Even the lively Soman de la B/Ose turned pale, and Eenaud 
Caboche looked with an aghast expression at the mendicant. 
In bis agitation the latter forgot who might overhear him, 
and muttered in reply, " God*s saints! I know not wherefore, 
but never until now did Hu^line fail in her promise ! — and she 
pledged herself to find some scholar of sufficient skill to refute 
this sophist, and desperate enough to venture life itself on the 
cast i " . 

** If Hu^h'ne promised, she will perform ! " replied the young 
man, vehemently. " And she looks too deeply into men's 
Bonis to have chosen a craven ! But, if they utter this curse 
upon us, how ma^r we lift our arms against it P " 

" Even by raising them ! — ^tut, boy, a curse is only a word, 
and a word is only a sound ! ** replied the mendicant, with a 
smile of contempt, which showed tnat superstitious fears were 
not those that possessed him at least. 

The name of H upline was what chiefly struck Owen in this 
discourse, which he overheard, remembering the connection of 
a similar one with the eulogiums of the minstrel King of 
Scots. But he had no time to pursue the association. A low 
mnrmuT passed like a sullen wmd over the multitude as each 
communicated to another the apprehension which possessed 
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every heart. Then the shrieks of women were audible, 
mingled with the cries of children, and a deep under- bass of 
groans and lamentations among the male part of the audience. 
If an instant and unsparing massacre had been denouucedy 
the consternation could not have been greater ! Finally, in- 
fected by each other's dismay and the workings of superstmous 
terror to a pitch of insanity, the whole mass threw itself gro- 
velling on the pavement of the parvis, and, with outstretched 
hands and streaming eyes, joined in one universal cry of 
" Mercy, mercy ! " 

At tnis moment it was observable that the king made a 
feeble movement as if to rise in his chair, but the chancellor 
restrained him with words and gestures which seemed to sa- 
tisfy the unhappy prince. He nodded with a look of vacant 
intelligence, ana those who were near enough heard him mur- 
mur, as if to himself, " Ay, ay, they must be frightened to be 
kept in any order ! My poor Parisians understand nothing 
but blows." 

The Archbishop of Eheims had meanwhile risen, and in 
this respectful attitude received an enormous parchment, 
folded in the form of a letter, with the massive leaden seal 
upon it whence such instruments derive the designation of 
boules, or bulls, and which was handed to him by the trea- 
surer of the cathedral. With allihe submission evinced by 
the populace, and the comforting presence of his powerful 
allies, tne prelate was obviously out ill at ease in his task. 
His hands trembled nervously and his lips grew very white, 
as he elevated the document over his mitre, and then, re- 
verentiaUy kissing it, he opened the folds as slowly and 
quiveringly as if he were about to let forth the hghtninga. 
The cries for mercy thickened into a dearfening and frantic 
uproar, which the orator of the Sorbonne seemed to enjoy. 
Certainly there was something of sneering and bitter satis- 
faction in his visage, and he folded his arms as if to show 
more emphatically, in his own calmness, contempt for the 
terrors he had so large a share in inflicting. 

The archbishop resumed his courage, after clearing his throat 
with repeated hems, during whi6h an officer of his train com- 
manded silence, in a loud official voice, which was echoed in a 
kind of thunder by the knights and armed burghers below. 
The prelate then read the bull by which the Parisians under- 
stood that the Duke of Burgundy and all who favoured him, 
however secretly, were excommunicated and anathematized, 
1-^^ ^ ^£g jj^QQ^ dreadful forms which ecclesiastical 
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mih could derisc. As fhe buQ was, of course, in Latin, 
the multitude could only compFehend, in fi:enera], that tho 
ivsading of those long aonoTous 8enten:;es aeprired them of 
of the few distmctions which remained to separate them from 
the beasts of the field. During this ceremony the bells of 
Notre Dame contmued the gloomy chime of the Clamor ad 
Deum. The Armagnacs all uncoTered their heads, and Owen» 
bending to his saddle-bows, murmured a derout paternoster, 
to aFeii any possible share of the malediction mm himself. 
A few moments of agitated silence followed the awful Amen 
with which the Diahop of Paris and his clergy ratified the 
condemnation of their flock, or at least of such portion as 
persisted in their Burgundian heresies. 

Owen was almost the first to raise his head again, and his 
eye reverting to the scholar of the Sorbonne's pulpit, under 
guidance of a triumphant cry from Benaud Caboche, he per- 
ceived that a third person had mounted the gibbet, unobserved 
in the general absorption. Even the executioner had no eyes 
for him, he was so busily engaged in his prayers. But Owen's 
curiosity was so strong! v excited by Eenaud's exclamation of 
"'Tis he! Hueline's scholar!" that it was instantly riveted 
on the stranger. 

He was apparently a yoimg man, of remarkably graceful 
person, in the garb of a class of students known in ]raris by 
the name of "^oor Scholars ;" and who were so in reality, for 
they earned the means of instruction and existence by mendi* 
cancy. He wore a long grey mantle and hood, whicn almost 
concealed his features ; and a pouch, hanging at his girdle 
for the reception of charitable contributions, confessed this 
fichoiastic pauperism. 

^ "Afessire Perrinet!" the stranger said, soliciting the atten- 
tion of the orator of the Sorbonne by tapping him on the 
shoulder, " you are here to defend the anathema of Master 
John Petit against all gainsayers ! If you are not, as some 
have made bold to say, the mere mouthpiece and puppet of 
more learned men who do not care to apnear in the matter, 
having already argued on the contrary siae to general con- 
viction — ^let me have hearing ! — ^let me have hearing, and I 
will prove as clearly as that the light of heaven illumines all 
W the blind, that, far from being an heretical error, this 
thesis of Master John Petit is the most holy, just, and neces- 
sary of doctrines ! " 

The electric effect of these bold words and confrontation 
can scarcely be credited, even on so impressionable a populace 
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as that of Paris has in all ages been. Like a million wayoa 
moved upward by one sweep of the wind, the whole mass 
arose from their kneeling posture, and deafening shouts re- 
sounded on every hand, " Hear him, hear the poor scholar ! 
•^It is not heresy — ^he will prove it ! — the poor scholar will 
prove it ! " 

The voice of the poor scholar was rather sweet and musical 
than powerful, yet every word which he uttered was distinctly 
heard over the whole concourse, in the hush of curiosity whioK 
follow 3d this outburst. 

" Yes, my brothers, I will prove it ! " he continued, un- 
shaken by the general glare of astonishment with which the 
Armagnacs gazed at him. " But first, in the name of the 
church and of our deceased father, Pope Urban V. — ^now 
nearly a hundred years rejoicing among the elect — I protest 
against this shameful misuse of his bml, ^minated against 
the robbers and free companies who ravaged France in the 
time of the unfortunate J ohn of Cressy ! Which of your 
subtlest doctors will dare to maintain that it is a sentence of 
excommunication on the adherents of the Duke of Burgundy 
—unless it waa also a prophecy P" 

With the people, it is always more dangerous to fail in a 
trick than in 'any fair procedure. The Parisian populace, 
changeable in its moods as the shadows and hghts on a field 
of com on a breezy day, passed instantly from the extremity of 
terror to derision and even defiance. A yell of scorn, mingled 
with laughter and confused outcries, shook the air at this 
revelation. 

** Aha, messire ! said I not so P Has Hu^line failed to your 
trust P" exclaimed Eenaud, turning exultingly to the mendi- 
cant. 

"No, no! — ^but who is this beardless scholar that dares 
thus take Danger by the gorget ?" said the latter, stretching 
himself forward, and gazing with such intense anxiety that 
he pushed the leaden covermg from his supposed lost eye, 
and disclosed the fact that he still possessed it. 

Perrinet le Clerc meanwhile turned in great surprise to 
survey his unexpected antagonist. But the hood, wnich he 
wore unusually low, concealed all but the general outline of a 
noble and very handsome physiognomy, somewhat brown in 
the complexion, but glowing with a fiery pideness, like that 
of flames in sunlight, with the fervour and excitement of the 
spirit within. The depth and sparkle of his eyes rendered 
their hues doubtful, like those of a dark lake under the noon- 
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iaj siky ; bnt the Taven glossiness of the long cnrling hair» 
which flowed from beneath his hood, and of nis eyelashes, 
inade it probable that the orbs they shaded were also black. 
Beardless he was, in tmth, but for a slight moustache which 
defined his finely cut and haughty upper lip, and which struck 
Perrinet to be a^ificial almost as soon as he beheld it. 

After a puzzled pause, the orator's vanity supplied him with 
an explanation of this apparition. He knew tnat his idle and 
proAigate career induced many of his companions to believe 
that it was impossible he could be master of the learning ne« 
ceaaary to the office he had assumed. He thought that a 
trick waa devised by them to strip him of his borrowed plumes 
and expose him to the ridicule of the assembly. His pride 
and audacity were instantly roused by the attempt, and, with 
an ironical smile and a glance at the rope dangling over the 
rostrum, he bade his opponent welcome. 

The distinguished auaience on the platform were so com* 
pletely taken by surprise, that no one offered any opposition. 
AH were aware of the unlimited privileges claimed by the 
University, and of its attachment to the Burgimdian cause. 
Its chiefs would be certain, it was thought, to interpose with 
vigour on behalf of one whom they had probably selected to 
utter their sentiments. The populace would as certainly side 
witli tlie University, and a dangerous tumult might arise. 
Moreover, it seemed such a demonstration of weakness to 
refiise to hear the arguments which might be alleged against 
their view of the case, that, even without the apprehension of 
a popular sedition, the Armagnac leaders would have been 
puzzled how to interfere. The constable himself, who was 
well pleased with Perrinet's oration, imagined it would not be 
diiScuit for him to crush so young an antagonist ; and it was 
after consulting the eyes of this dignitary that the Bishop of 
Paris afose, and, with an air of great impartiality, declued 
that he was perfectly willing to hear any defence that could 
be offered on behalf of the Duke of Burgundy, satisfied that 
the hearers would be the more convinced of the fallacy and 
heresy of the proposition which he had so murtherously main- 
tained. But, for what regarded the mendicant scholar's pro- 
test on the promulgation of the buU of Pope Urban agamst 
that felonious duke and his adherents, himself, in the name of 
the clergy of Paris, and of the universal church, informed the 
people of Paris that nothing coidd be more fit and proper than 
its use on the present occasion. The edicts of the spirituality 
were not like those of the temporal power, but were of eternal 

H 2 
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and unrepeaJable efficacy ! And never, since tlio creation oF 
man, were there known blacker traitors, robbers, mnrderers, 
and incendiaries, than Duke John of Burgundy and his ad- 
herents ! 

Sounds like the whistling and rising roar of wind and sea 
when a storm is coming foUowed this aidmission of the unfair 
use made of an antiquated thunderbolt. Owen himself was 
already, against his political views, enlisted by his feelings on 
the siae of the stranger. There was much in the slavish tone 
of the maxims inculcated by the scholar of the Sorbonne which 
offended his free mountain notions. The Celtic clanship waa 
a very different thing to the feudal vassalage. The latter waa 
in fact the submission of a conquered people to the conquerors ; 
the former, of children to a father. The courage of tho 
stranger, though of a new kind to Owen Tudor, being rather 
moral than physical, could not fail farther to interest one of 
his daring character. 

The poor scholar accordingly commenced his harangue, id. 
the miast of a general stillness, while Perrinet listened with a 
contemptuous smile. But his demeanour was very different 
to his antagonist's, for, after a deep obeisance to the king, ha 
turned to the people ! This unwonted respect completed his 
popularity. The air was rent with a universal shout of " Noel ! 
Noel I" — the joyful cry of the Parisians, who compared every 
thing good to the festivities of Christmas. But the garb of 
the poor scholar at once established a magical S3rmpauiy be« 
tween him and the people. They perceived that he was on© 
of themselves. 

This impression was soon confirmed. At first, indeed, 
when he surveyed the immense mass of his expectant audi- 
ence, the young orator seemed to suffer under a degree of 
timidity. But ifc wore off rapidly, and in a few moments his 
exquisitely clear and musical voice was audible to the remotest 
parts of Notre Dame. 

'! The Clamor ad Deum, ye call it !— the uproar of these 
bells that tingles like light against the vaults of heaven !" he 
exclaimed. " O ye bells of Notre Dame ! sweet and melan- 
choly voices of this vast pile, whose walls are misty with the 
Bighs of ages !— shall I tell ye wherefore indeed ye should 
clamoOT to the skies P Yea, sirs ! the earth should cry aloud 
to its God for vengeance, not for the injuries inflicted on one 
man, but on all humanity ! It is the cry of thy brother, Cain 
ot power I It is man who shrieks to Heaven for justice against 
lus brother man I It is these wronged and trampled myriads 
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irhodem&ad justice on your heads, ye few, ye crnel few* 
His is the true Clamor ad Deum, which let all the cartb 
echo I Let the mountain and yalley alike ring with the crjr« 
and God will hear it, far as he sits aboye us enthroned m 
the purole light ! Therefore I take as my text the words ol 
the rBfiimiat-—* Qwnuque, Domine /' How long, O Lord, iii> 
deedl---far we cannot much longer endure our miseries I*' 

Having thus skilfully destroyed even the effect of the do- 
lorous dume, the ]K>or scholar proceeded in the division of his 
subject, according to the customary form of orators in that 
age ; but something new and extraordinary was soon disoBmed 
in its eyolyement even by the rudest of that half*sayago 
populace. 

"I wiU not foUow you. Master Ferrinet le Glerc, in your 
iUoeical manner of attacking when you should haye de- 
fended !" he said. " It was not your business to prove that 
my lord the Duke of Burgundy is a tyrant, but that my late 
lord the Duke of Orleans was not one ! Neither would, that 
have mattered much to the point in dispute if you had proved 
that it is not lawful to slay or depose a tyrant---which 1 affirm 
that it is, and wiU maintain agamst the thunder itself! — for 
then should I know that the wielder is tyrant of the universe 
as ve are tyrants of the earth ; a blasphemy that until then I 
win not believe ! But you shall not draw from my premises 
what I contentedly do from yours ; for, if it be not lawful to 
slay or depose a tyrant, and my lord the Duke of Burgundy 
is one, why do ye ur^e the king and nobles of France to these 
enterprises against him P But i will prove the proposition is 
true, and that it doth in no way affect my lord, Duke John 
the PearJessi" 

Perrinet ie Clerc gnawed his lips and waxed livid with shame 
and anger on finding himself thus fairly enmeshed in his own 
argument, which a shout of laughter from the sharp-witted 
Parisians convinced him was fully perceived. 

"Nay, Master Perrinet!" continued the young orator, "ra- 
ther rejoice than be ashamed, if I confute your pernicious 
soDhisms ! Why should the children of science labour to up- 
hold the supremacy of force over reason— of matter over 
mindP What insolent supremacy do not these nobles and 
Tiieii of the sword usurp over wisdom and virtue, the only real 
superiorities P In what contemptuous light do they not re- 
gard the professors of humanizing arts P Leave them to their 
own, and the race of the destroyers will soon be destroyed I" 
After this apostrophe, the Bur^undian orator returned to 
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the topio wliioh he had announced he ahotild in the flnt place 
^Bcu?s. "Ah, noble Duke John, well named the Fearless I 
much need have I now of some spark of thy fiety Bpirit to 
animate me !" he exclaimed, gazing np at the propoaition 
nailed to the ^bbet. " I, that am to ehow the lawMnete of 
destroying tyrants in the presence of nearly all the nont of 
those under whose away our miaerable land is perishing 1 For, 
among ye all, ArmagnBo knights and nobles ! which of ye ia 
not red with the blood of France, or glittering in her spoib? 
Which of ye hath not the widow's curse on yonr heads, the 
orphan's Bhrieka pealing to Heaven againat ye f Cruel men ! 
ye hare never forgotten that ye are the oonqnerors, and that 
we are the conquered; that ye are Franks, and we are Gaul«! 
It is therefore that the poor commonalty of France compas- 
sionate her miaeriee, while in all ages ye hare esalted in the 
bloody revelry of her ruin 1 Alas, we are the children of the 
desolate land— aho ia our mother I To yon she is only a rich 
and defenceleaa ptey." 

The nobles and knights present gazed at each other m 
mute and indignant aurpriae, while the people responded 
around in strange mnrmurs. Oitea had the populace of 
Paris listened to the ravings of their partisan demagognes. 
but never to ao general a doctrine as this, which yet flashed 
like conviction on ever^ heart ! Owen himself — a son of the 
conquered — felt a thriU glide through his veins. It was a 
vanqnished people — and no longer a mean and deapised 
populace, with which he was called upon to sympathies. 
Such is the ms^c of the human voice when it speaks in 
earnestness ; it gives on impression of truth to the wildest 
utterances ! 

" But why should I accuse ye of tyranny, tyranta P " eon- 

tinned the audacious orator. " Your annety to defend its 

cause, to persuade men that its crimes should not be punished 

—confess a consciousness which needs not accusation 1 And 

why should I assail your doctrine with words, when a natuml 

and inborn feeling of the human heart arises to confute it!— 

_i— ji,_ e_. c.gg motion of the arm of the serf, when thegleun 

leath your strokes, aaaert the theaia ye condemn 

ragable lo^c of nature P Trample it, crush it; 

na on it as ye do, and have, and shall, still thia 

i survives, deep glowing in the bosom of the na- 

'st some day in a votcanio flame which shall 

: When, I know not ! But the day shall come! 

neither of Heaven nor of man, lasts for everl 
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Bui why should I prophesy woes P Are there not enow at 
hand ? Let the times to come fulfil themselves ! 

" If I have fallen asleep on the shores of the unknown ; if 
from the murmurings of its ocean I hare shaped Yoices of 
clear and dreadful utterance, not on thy head, unhappy king, 
fall the vengeance due ! Already the angel of wrath has 
emptied his vials on it ! What fate more terrible than thine, 
O king I to hang for ever enchained over the fathomless abyss 
of iDsone^s, or plunged in its roaring chaos P Let us weepi 
brothers ! The people are tender-hearted as women ; let us 
weep for our imhappy king ! And do they accuse us and our 
generous duke, Burgundians, whose eyes are streaming thus, 
of working our king to madness by spells and horrible incan- 
tations P Say ye that the mediciner, Jean de Troye, be- 
witched him with charmed drugs, at the instigation of tho 
royal John P My friends, Jean de Troye bewitched him only 
by telling him the truth, for our king loves the people ; and we 
ot Bmrgundy most of all require him to be sane, for ho hath 
ever preferred us when he was so ! Well he knew that the 
House of Orleans had conspired his destruction and the 
seizure of his crown, and that they will never rest until tliey 
have effected it, or are themselves destroyed ! Ancient pro- 
phedes assure it ! and never did John of Burffundv prove 
niniBeH a truer kinsman and subject than when ne slew the 
traitor who was so near to our king's heart only to strike it 
more securely 1 

" Perrmet I yon define tyranny to be the unlawful exercise 
of the king's authority : you say that Monsieur Louis of 
Orleans was justly entitled to exercise it when my lord the 
king was indisposed, and his son of such tender years ! But 
if ye aak me for a definition of tyranny— I say, look round on 
France/ It is written in gory hieroglyphs throughout her 
length and breadth I And it was the rule of the Duke of 
Orleans that brought us to this pass ; or deem ye that, when 
the eonvnlsions of agony toss the coverings from the sick 
man's sores, it is the exposure which causes his suffering ! 
Doth, it not rather lay them open to the chirurgeon's healing 
eye. But ye will have none of him I The robbers who de- 
spoiled the traveller are to have the care of his wounds, and 
for cooling xmguents to pour poison and vitriol into them ! 

'* It is thus they argue who reject the Duke of Burgundy, 
and turn to the Armagnacs for succour to France I Look at 
her now ! — to what a condition have they brought her I In 
ereiy hand a knife is bared against a brother's breast ! In 
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every heart, as in a witcli's caldron, seethe wrath, fear, ven- 
geance, and despair ! An insupportable ache is in every soul ! 
All have either lost— or fear to lose — ^all ! And, wmle we 
thus mangle and rend one another, in the distance couches 
the leopard of England ! — ^the leopard whose claws have so 
often streamed with our blood! Ah, madmen!— nay, I 
honour ye too much with that title — ^ye have not the excuse 
of madness ! One consolation only remains to us ! — ^This 
grisly beast will avenge us, the oppressed and miserable com- 
monalty of France ! \Ve perish, but our destroyers perish 
with us!" 

After this startling exordium, the Burgundian orator pro- 
ceeded with his harang[ue in a more regular manner, com- 
mencing with his promised defence of the thesis of Master 
John Petit. Whether that learned doctor's proposition is in re- 
ality so damnable and heretical as it was declared by the scholar 
of the Sorbonne, we leave to the casuists ; but never was the 
grand argument which the dagger of Brutus practically en- 
forced, more eloauently eiroounded and maintained, than by 
this mendicant scholar ! His inspiration was drawn, it might 
be, from remote wells of antiquity, or he was possibly one of 
those lofty eminences of intellect which catch the light long 
before the lower regions of earth are illuminated ; but rarely, 
until then, had the JParisians listened to an eloquence at once 
BO popular and magnificently poetical, so fraught with antique 
leammg, vivified by the fire of a natural enthusiasm — ^a fervid 
tenderness and generosity of spirit, which poured its pathetic 
glory over aU it touched. 

It was the overflow of a sublime and daring reverv, as yet 
meditated only by a few of the capacious minds of the age— 
an assault on feudality itself! The populations of the middle 
a^es suffered under all the complicated miseries of tyrannv, 
without knowing it by that name. They had formed no ao- 
stract idea of it from their actusd miseries and beastlike sub- 
jection, imputing their sufferings at various periods to the 
various factions which more immediately inflicted them— 
which governed ! But the broad glance of the poor scholar's 
intellect was united with a singular power of personifying and 

Souping, imder striking lights, the most abstract conceptions, 
is discourse might have been styled an ancient ** Kights of 
Man," expounded with the warmth and passion of a poet and 
of a partisan — the disdain and hatred of intellect oppressed 
by power ! The light of a future age seemed poured, for a 
^ neriod, over the dark and brutish multitude. Men 
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generalized their particular wrongs and Itufferings, enli^^ht* 

eaed by an orator who seemed familiar with the forms of tho 

Fide and aU-embracing tyranny of the feudal government, 

and comprehended that it was a system, and not a faction 

merely, tnat crushed them into the dust ! 

The contrast between natural and studied eloquence has 
seldom been more vividly displayed than on this occasion. 
Perrinet leClerc's cold and elaborate catalogue of the woes 
which he ascribed to the ambition of the Duke of Burgundy, 
faded into colourlessness in contrast with the terrific pictures 
raised by the imagination of the new artist, of woes which he 
ascribed to the tyranny of the Armagnacs. Yet they scarcely 
exceeded the actual state of things in a country abandoned 
as a prey to every lawlessness, burdened by insupportable 
taxes, ravaged witlun and without ! But, miserable as thev 
were, until then the people seemed never to bave felt such 
pity for themselves, or to have known how pitiable they were I 
The cruelty and injustice of the feudal dominion hiad pro« 
bably been experienced in some bitter sort by the orator, 
individually. But few of all the multitude had not sufTered 
under its barbarous sway in some mauner. The lands, the 
seas, the rivers, the gates of cities, the very heavens them* 
selves seemed to belong to the ruling classes of France, so 
extensive and insatiable were the rights to which they pre- 
tended I With what quivering heartis, and flushing cheeks, 
and fiercely sparkling eyes, did the multitude folbw those 
-words of burning wrath and indignation in which the poor 
scHolar delineated their deplorable condition ! 

iBut the orator showed himself indeed too far beyond his 
age, when, in heightening his effects by contrast, he gave 
utterance io a vision of the happiness and loveliness of liberty ! 
Beautiful, in truth, — ^more beautiful than the noblest dream of 
antiquity, — ^was that early inspiration of the divine frenzy 
which, in so many ages, has animated the loftier spirits of the 
world. Liberty, equality, fraternity! — words which have 
moved the earth — were not on the lips, but they were in the 
essence of the splendid dream which the young orator dis- 
coursed in glowing poetry to that strange, but fascinated au- 
dience ! The golden age of the world returned — the spell of 
eloquence made paradise breathe around — and the dark, 
unwholesome parvis of Notre Dame, choked in with narrow 
streets and towering roofs, vanished in some marvellous 
radiance ! 
Neither Armagnac nor Burgundian had much reason to 
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rejoice, for a time, in this efifnsion. The people felt that their 
san^inary feuds were not needed in the eartlily Eden imaged 
foruL by their orator. But the partisan reappeared in the turn 
which ne gave to the tumultuous and sorrowful passions he 
had excited. He declared that alone, of all the princes of 
France, the Duke of Burgundy had the public good at heart, 
and was determined to abolish the oppressions and iniquities 
under which the people ^oaned. He needed but the power 
of which he had been imjustly deprived ! Ever had he been 
the friend of the poor and oppressed ; — ^his hotel, in Paris, 
had always been their refuge, as his court was still, at Dijon ! 
They oould not have forgotten how he had always lent a 
favourable ear to any arguments addressed to him by the chiefs 
of the commonalty ; and, above all, to those of Jean de Troye, 
that virtuous leader, who abolished the octroi on provisions en- 
tering Paris, and had nigh obtained the royal signature to a 
decree making all men See alike throughout the countries of 
France ! 

The mention of this name produced a singular effect among 
the populace. Sighs and murmurs were audibly mingled, for 
it was one which provoked conflicting opinions and sentiments. 
Jean de Trove had always been the least popular of the de- 
magogues who distinguished themselves in the insurrection of 
Paris, in the year of grace 1413. He was hated by the monks 
and priests in general, who had great influence with the 
peonle — doubtless for some good reason! The Burgundian 
nobles and knights liked him but little better than Siose of 
the Armagnac faction. In the brief duration of his power he 
"*^ managed to oflfend all parties of the oppressors. 

The poor scholar paused during this interruption, and there 
was something of contempt in the expression or anguish which, 
V 1.x* ?^™®nt, darkened his countenance, and shadowed the 
light of Its enthusiasm. 

^.ZIf\ ^^ speak no more of Jean de Troye, then, since ye 
«S3f floff ^ .^®^ *^ l<>ve *l^ose better who serve than those 
rSn flllf ^^ ' J^® continued, moumftiUy. " Ah, Parisians, 
w:« ^p ' *^®«f *less nation I when will ye learn that tot 

lesson Ot men dpaoi^nm* *rv -U^ r o -vrf i. XI . : 




*^f*i since how else can tyranny be destroyed P 



i> 



in alarm. 



Irml^ *^ J®.*' messirel" which replied, made many 
-^rmagnac chiefs and counsellors start from their seats 
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"Whjf then, need I defend Duke John on the cham of 

iRzrther and assassination brought against him for the death 
^the Duke of Orleans P" continued the orator — and yet hur* 
riedly, as if the subject were Kttle pleasing to himself. " He 
perished by a just doom — ^for he governed, and we were 
miserable ! And do men humbly inquire of the wolf in what 
trap he will be pleased to fall, by what arrow he will be 
pierced, from what lurking-place we must dart the jarelin P 
jae perished ! — ^let him pass away among the shadows of his 
tnoestors ! — what is there of marvellous aoout him or his fate P 
All of them are bathed either in their own gore or in the gore 
they have shed I The fiends will note nothing singular in the 
apparition of I/onis of Orleans ! When was it otherwise with 
any of the race of our kings— of our destroyers, rather P — ^And 
fayest thou, Perrinet, that it is heresy to slay tyrants P 
Which of ye, ye hideous kings, is not eternally uain by the 
justice of God P" 

And the orator stretched his arms in an attitude which 
seemed almost to give life to the crowned statuary over the 
cathedral gate»-— to compel them before him in the dark shadows 
of their gmlt — ^for it was growing towards dusk, and their dia* 
dems glowed golden while their forms were sinking fast into 
obseoiity. 

"la it thou, Clovis, founder of the monarchy ! whose regal 
robes ue dyed so deeply in a brother's blood P — Or thou, 
Hugh Capet ! ungrateful usurper of thy master's seat P — Or 
tiiou, Philip Augustus ! who aidst wring from the consuming 
heart of Jacques deMolay the curse .which will in times to 
come consume thy race P Towers of the Temple, will ye not 
yet behold it P— Heresy to slay lyrants, Perrinet !— Why, 
then, David, that slew the boasting giant ! — Deborah, that 
betrayed Sisera (ah, treason indeed, when death wooed with 
the accents of love!) — Judith, that slew Holofemes, were 
heretics ! — ^When hath the church called them so P 

" Hear me, Loupgarou, varlet of the hangman of Paris ! 
thou mere result of oppression, half idiot, half wolf!" con- 
^ued the poor scholar, turning to the hideous attendant of 
Capeluche, " Wherefore didst thou receive this name of thine P 
—Better than thyself, perchance, I know !— Because thy 
c^dhood was spent wandering and untended, in this great 
yity, like a savage cub in the woods ! Because thou wert sent 
into the world, half-fashioned, body and mind, amidst the 
terrors and agonies of thy wretched mother, in a public pre- 
sence, in the Place de Gr^ve I whither she had rushed to 
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Bhriek for mercy on thy father, condemned to the boiling" cal- 
dron as a coiner of false moneys ! — Thus wert thou thrown bv 
a rough wave on the flinty shores of the world ! Like an ilf- 

Elanted tree hast thou grown — notched and deformed alike in 
ody and in soul ! And for the crimes which thy untaught 
and brutalized nature will lead thee to commit-*-even for what 
themselves have done ! — some day they will hang, or burn, od 
boil, or stone thee out of existence ! Is this justice, Loup- 
garou P" 

The varlet's countenance worked strangely during this 
address ; and a vague terror crossed the minds of the more 
reflecting portion of the spectators, who for the first time 
saw, as when the spirit of creation moved over chaos, the in- 
fluence of mind on matter ! The impression was deepened 
when, closing his fanglike teeth, the varlet muttered, with the 
intuitive leap of savage thought, *' Vengeance!" 

" Vengeance, ay ! — ^but on whom, if not on the oppressors, 
—and who are they P" continued the poor scholar, and he 
paused an instant, while a confused murmur floated darkly 
among the crowd. " The Armagnacs, the Armagnacs! the 
accursed Gascons! — The Duke of Burgundy loves the 
people." 

" Yea, he doth, he doth ! — ^the Duke of Burgundy loves 
the people !" exclaimed the impassioned orator. ** Ever bath 
he identified himself with your wrongs — ^your rights ! Ah, 
he loves us — ^the royal, the valiant, the fearless John, he loves 
us ! What hath he not done to show it ! — He hath not 
spared us even his oyfD. blood — the blood of the tyrant 
Orleans! And do ye dare to tell us, Armagnacs, that he 
sides with the destroyers of France, the everlasting enemies of 
our name, the extinguishers of our gloiy, the English P Never, 
never, never believe it, Parisians ! — He thirsts but for the 
moment when, with all the power of France arrayed — ^breast 
with breast — brother with brother — we shall stand against 
those fierce islanders, and prove that we are — ^not their equals, 
but their masters ! 

** Cruel England ! remorseless nation ! that, restless and 
discontented even as the waves that howl around thy shore ! 
seekest to make all other lands so ! — Land of WiclinT, whose 
thoughts have gone forth and will not let men pause ! — ah, 
leave us, leave us our peaceful dances under the verdant 
chestnut !— -our radiant wines! "What need we with thy 
gloomy aspirations, that climb the stars only to fall in more 
intolerable vacancy P Leave i;s to repose, for in the van of 
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% armies marches Thought, the foe of slumber ! — We should 
*/amber, friends ! — We are all men, but slaves ! This strange 
ii^ht shall not come among us to dispel the phantasmagoria 
wherewith our masters have peopled the heavens themselves 
with terrors! Alas, even those perchance among us who 
deem they behold the light of a coming day, have but gazed 
BO intentiy on the sun of the past, that we behold a mimicry 
of his ^lory in. the darkness I' 

The mention of the name of Wicliff, with such a close, pro- 
duced a very unfavourable effect for the orator, not only with 
the Armagnac ecclesiastics, but with the doctors of the Bur- 
gmidian University. The poor scholar continued without 
appearing to notice the circumstance. 

" But I was to speak of the Duke of Burgundy — ^let me 
Bpeak! It is true that at the battle of Nicopolis, then 
scarcely in the earliest summer of manhood, he did the work 
of autumn ; and, insensible with wounds, was made the pri- 
soner of the infidel ! It is true that, gazing on his powerful 
brows, shadowed with fate, the Turkish astrologer preserved 
him by predicting that more damage should happen through 
his life, than death, to Christendom ! But are we to believe 
that the Spirit of God inspired a false pagan, unless it were to 
the confdsion of his race? The Saracen saved John the 
^earleas, but to the destruction of his own kind ; for he hath 
sworn that, as soon as he has calmed our dissensions, he will 
^dertake a warlike pilgrimage to Jerusalem, to redeem the 
Holy Sepulchre, with such of the princes of Europe as love 
glory better than their beds ! Our Lady and our dear Lord 
inspired the astroJoger of the Turks to save him — and to this 
end ! But, for the English, my lord intends only shame and 
vengeance to them, for the disasters and rum they have 
brought on France!" 

The populace roared with fury like a herd of famished wild 
beasts at these words, and the constable himself applauded, 
waving his massive sword as if leading on a universal charge I 
Armagnac and Burgundian for a moment were one. 

But this general feeling prevailed not long when the poor 
Jeholar proceeded in his vindication of the Duke of Burgundy. 
There was much in the reckless daring and supremacy of Duke 
f ohn's character to excite that wild admiration which all that 
is tempestuous and terrible stirs in the human breast. And 
the mendicant scholar's enthusiasm was echoed in the hearts 
of the masses, who- only require to have their passions roused 
to believe i The dreadful and doubtful doctrine of tyran- 
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ntekle, in the eloquent lan^age of the Burgandiail oratof, 
became a necessary and sublime duty, surrounded by erery 
grandeur of thought and feeling ! It was thus that he de- 
fended the cruel homicide of the Duke of Orleans, and traced 
John the Fearless through every, stage of his blood-stained 
career, giving the glory of patriotism to its most dreadful 
excesses. A powerful effect was obviously produced among 
the populace, which increased almost to madness as the oiatoi 
put the last touches on his noble linming. 

" Perrinet, ye say the duke denies peace, notwithstanding 
the miseries and disgrace we suffer from the continuance of 
this wolfish war, where brother rends brother !" he exclaimed. 
'* Ah, kind people of Paris ! how are ye abused ! The fiJse 
Armagnacs deceive ye ; and therefore am I chiefly here, under 
sanctity of the privilege of my mother, the University, to tell 
ye all mat, thnce, during this month, has my lord of Bar- 
gundy offered peace, on me sole and most equitable condition 
mat he and my lady the queen should be admitted to the 
councils of the xing, who, well he knows, is not able at this 
time to govern of himself! Thus only can the many mis- 
chiefs intended be prevented ! Thrice, during one little 
month ; and yet, Parisians ! the scholar of the Sorbonne tells 
you — ^the Duke of Burgundy rejects all terms of peace ! " 



CHAPTEE XI. 

THB GBAND CHATELET. 

It is not easy to describe the effect of this announcement. 
The Armagnacs had carefully kept the fact of the proffered 
peace a secret, well knowing, from the terms demanded, that 
it was in reality merely a bait to catch the humour of the 
populace ; and their orator had solemnly assured the Parisians 
that the Duke of Burgundy was resolved against any pro- 
posals of peace. 

The wild uproar and confused cries which followed the reve- 
lation seemed to alarm even the Constable d'Aiinagnae him- 
self. He glanced irresolutely at the spears of the knights, 
and then at Perrinet le Clerc, as if doubtful on which force to 
rely. Perrinet himself seemed overwhelmed with rage and 
confusion at this public discomfiture. 

"The Burgundian lies, and I have spoken the truth!" he 
Bhouted, at length. " My lords of the king's council 1 . I call 
ye to avouch your own instructionsj and to witness that 
ipokeuthe truthl" 
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"Ye gay well, ye say well, good clerk!" said the con- 

Btable. " We were mad to listen to this mad Bur^ndian ! — 

J?at Jie shall not escape unchastised ! — ^All that you hare said 

we do arer and maintain I It was insolt and not peace that 

the muriherep offered ns ! All who say bo, rise !" 

The Archbishop of Rheims, with the rest of the prelates, 
and, in fact, all the iUostrious audience on the platform, 
except the king, immediately arose in response to this appeal. 

"It is well! — And now, scholar, where are those wno do 
avouch the truth of your words P" said the constable. His 
wrath had for once overcome his prudence, or he thought the 
occasion a good one to strike terror. " By Him who died on 
the rood ! I wiU deem them the real traitors who support 
thee, and punish them for thee !" 

"I demand the avouchment and protection of my venerable 
mother, the University, — which hath promised itl" replied 
the poor scholar, turning with a confident look to the group 
of doctors and professors. 

A hesitating and very discreetly under-toned murmur 
among the learned dignitaries seemed to take the part of the 
Burgundian orator. The students, who from time immemorial 
were riotous sticklers for their privileges, raised a louder 
clamour, seconded by the deep surge-like mutter of the 
populace. 

''Messires of the University !" exclaimed Perrinet le Clerc, 
quivering with malice and wrath, *' surely ye will not take 
the part of a wretch who has openly profeesea paganism— and 
the doctrines of Johannes Wicliffusf" 

The terror of the menace uttered by the constable disposed 
the Burgundian doctors to be glad of an opportunity of 
escape from the performance of the promise of protection 
which it is very likely they had made. Moreover, the youth- 
ful orator had so far exceeded the bounds of the protest 
which they had probably engaged to countenance, that the 
silence which followed was natural and excusable. 

"Do ye desert me, reverend sires?" said the undaunted 
scholar. "Why, then, I demand the protection of the 
church l—I am on its hearth in this parvis of Notre Dame ! 
If that be denied me, Parisians, I appeal to you ! — The people 
are the last appeal !" 

" By holy St. Denis, and by this sword of mine office ! I 
swear, I do not value all this rabble, nor all your privileges, 
so much at any time as to note they stand between the 
justice of the kmg and his offenders !" shouted the constable. 
" Traitor, rouse your fellows to do their worst, for by th^ 
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siiwo T iloubly swear, that, unless some one tliat is neither 
irUtm^hmnn nor base-born — unless some one fit to do battle 
^ith a nobl^'-born champion — appears in thy behalf— I will 
kang theo on this gibbet, as a warning to all sedition-mongers* 
m spito of all Paris and Burgundy to boot !" 

A silence followed these dreadful words throushoui the 
multitude. The bold orator himself seemed a little shaken, 
and extended his arms with an imploring gesture to the 
doctors and magnates of the University, fiut all were silent 
with mingled emotions of fear and doubt. 

*'llenaudl— Where is Hu^lineP — ^What madness is this?" 
gasped the mendicant, to his young companion. 

** I know not ! — why ask you, messire r Shall we draw our 
knives and shout ' liescue !'" returned Eenaud Caboclie. 

** Wo are unarmed — ^it were madness — and it is impossible 
that this can be I" said the mendicant, partly to himself, as if 
endeavouring to refute some dreadful thought which arose in 
his mind. *' It is madness ! — and must this glorious creature 
perish — and we live P ** 

**Capeluche, make ready! — And, Montjoye, sound an 
alarum I" exclaimed the angrj constable. *' if none of the 
quality I have named appear m his behalf, he shall make but 
a short shrive, for I will see him dangling or ever the king 
goes to supper !" 

The executioner himself seemed unwilling to perform his 
office, and it was not until the constable repeated his com- 
mand that he took up the rope. It lay coiled like a serpent 
at his feet, and with all his efforts he seemed for a time un- 
able to open it out. The king-at-arms obeyed more readily, 
and, raising his silver trumpet, blew a blast which resembled 
a shriek, and was the usual point of war to summon aid. 

A deep and deadly silence followed this dismal trumpet- 
cry. The populace made a faint movement, but a panic 
terror seemed to come over them — and the fearful sUence 
returned. The scholar of the Sorbonne uttered a loud laugh 
of derision and rage. He had amply avenged his blighted 
laurels ! 

" It cannot be, my reverend sirs ! that ye will thus meanlr 
behold your privileges violated I" exclaimed the scholar, with 
a de^ee of dizziness and horror in bis tones. " I did not 
think that life was precious to me — ^yet to die thus 1 Sire, 
King of France ! it becomes not your royalty jto suffer this 
lawless cruelty to one of your subjects !" 

The king, it was obvious, looked with earnest wildness at 
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his soppiiaiit, and tamed to the chancellor. The snbtle 

Senri de Marie immediately whispered words which seemed 
to satisfy him. He nodded mechanically, smiled, and began 
jawing the jewelled knobs of his sceptre. 

"Aha, none Yonch for him!" saia the constable, with a 
fierce and yet anxious glance oyer the multitude. "Eyen 
these mutinous dogs of ^aris do not bark for him !^Let a 
priest be sought— ^apeluche, make ready." 

"It ia my duty, — and we cannot always unite duty with 
pleasure, messire!" said the executioner, reluctantly preparing 
a noose; and for the first time it seemed as if a conyiction of 
the fuU danger and terror of his position rushed upon the 
mendicant s^olar. He uttered a shriek which rent the ears 
and hearts of almost all who heard, and, turning with wild 
yehemence to the people, he called aloud, " Saye me, for the 
loye of our mereiful Lady! — Will none aid me, that haye 
hazarded all in your causer" 

There was another deadly silence—and Capeluche ap- 
proached his yictim with the rope. At this instant, when all 
seemed lost, the mellow note of a mountain bugle was heard! 
^—Yielding to the strong feeling of admiration and pity which 
worked in his warm Welsh blood, Owen Tudor snatched his 
horn from the saddle-bow where it usually hung, and answered 

the heraldic summons with a blast that sufficiently expressed 

defiance and aid! 

There was a moment's pause of doubt and astonishment 

among the neople, and then a shout arose which made what 

might be called an airquake ! It seemed to shake the massiy e 

towers of Noire Dame itself. 

"YonrpArdon, noble constable! but he doth not deserye to 

die the death of the red fox, nor shall while mine arm can lift 

a lance I" said the Cheyalier Sauvage, spurring his horse so 

»s toproduce himself into full view. 
"Knight! who art thou, if not some glorious phantom 

sent to mine aid, by Him who defends the right P" exclaimed 

the poor scholar, springing from his aghast attitude in a wild 

reyuJsion of feeling. 
"What art thou, indeed, masqued in this strange array?" 

said the Constable d'Armagnac, laying hand on his sword, and 

gazing around as if in expectation of an immediate outbreak, 

of which this apparition was to be the signal. 
" My name is of foreign sound — but I am a knight, and full 

nobly bom!" replied the descendant of Arthur, raising the 

bars of his helmet " therefore :Sir Constable, I pray you re- 

X 
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esfmlrf • and, reroemberu^r tiiat he did not oome to France to 
£^t the Aroiagnacs, he attempted an explanation. But hia 
roice was drowned in the uniTersal nproar ; and finally he 
/bond himself under the disagreeable necessity of yielding as 
a prisoner to the ProToat of Paris, or of battling his way 
througb a thick squadron of spears, and axes, and crossbows. 
All bia assurances that he was a knight and a noble, were 
answered with cries of " A masquer, a masquer ! "— " a Bur- 
gundian villein disguised as a knight ! '* And, very reasonably 
ooocinding thai he had better wait for some calmer opportunity 
of asserting his rank and dignity, he informed tne provost 
that he was willing to go wherever he pleased, and prove him- 
self to be as he had said — ^a knight and a noble — and by no 
means a Burgundian. In the confusion, the provost seemed 
to notice only that he surrendered, and ordered him instantly 
to be removed to the seat of his jurisdiction — the fortress of 
the Grand Chatelet. 

In a very brief period, Owen Tudor found himself the 

Bolitary tenant of a chamber in this edifice — the terror of all 

the evil-doers, political and otherwise, of Paris. Thither he 

was tumultuously escorted by the soldiery of the provost, 

and a rolling flood of fugitives, pressing to escape through 

the dismal archway which traversed the whole file like a 

tunnel. The Chatelet commanded the communication between 

the shores of the river, which it could at any time cut oflf by 

dosing its narrow and massive gates. The confidence and 

sympathy existing between the Parisians and their rulers, mnj 

be inferred from the fact that the rush o^ the mob in this 

direction was caused by fears that the constable would order 

them to he closed to enect his massacre. 

The lodging which Owen had procured for himself proved, 
on examination, but very little to his taste. It was a snoiall 
circular chamber, with walls of bare granite, furnished with a 
wooden stool, a couch of similarly soft materials, and a coarse 
rug for a coverlet. An opening in the thickness of the wall, 
so narrow and elevated that it was not thought necessary 
to secare it with the usual iron lattice, afibrded the " stray 
eaglet of Snowdon," as the family bard styled him, his first 
glimpses from a dungeon. 

The prospect without was no great improvement on that 
within. The tower in which he was immured seemed hung to 
the main building like a lantern on a watchbox, judging by 
its similarity to one on the opposite side of a gateway below, 
whose narrowing base ternunatedrin a rouna stone kno^ 

x2 
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the air. Some ghastly old mutilated statue, that looked like 
a corpse in a stone shroud, decorated the centre of the archwaj, 
between two useless pillars — ^above which arose the main pile 
of the building, flanked by a sauare and a round tower, both 
battlemented, and guarded by the arches of Taneguy Duchatel. 

Below, was an open space, which seemed used as a tish 
market ; for it was strewed with baskets of that gliateridg 
viand, and tenanted by a chattering, brawling, ragged throng, 
principally of women, with faces tanned to the hue of ripe 
chestnuts, feet and legs bare to the knee, and clad in coarse 
petticoats streaming with weeds and water, as if they were 
just drawn from the depths of the Seine, with their prey in 
their arms. Beyond the market-place, a series of dark and 
exceedingly narrow streets could be distinguished, twisted 
together like a coH of muddy eels. The designations of this 
quarter, indeed, might sumciently describe it. The Valley 
of Misery, the Tripe-Market, and the famous, or rather in- 
famous, street, Trog-va-qui-dur, were included in its precincts. 
The view was terminated by a singular and very loity tower, 
which Owen afterwards learned was that of St. Jacques-de- 
la-Boucherie — the great shambles, or Boucherie of ancient 
Paris, lying amidst this French St. Giles. 

After a brief survey of these accompaniments of his situa- 
tion, Owen had leisure to wonder at himself. By what 
strange magic of eloquence had he been cajoled into making 
his appearance in Paris as an antagonist to the cause he came 
to support H Fraught with so knightly and noble a contempt 
of vassalage and of the lowly bom, he could no longer divine 
by what art the poor scholar won him, in a manner, to 
identify himself with the insolent Jacquerie of Piaris ! And 
yet so singular a fascination lingered with the recollection of 
the young scholastic phantom, that Owen could not find it in 
his neart to blame himself utterly for the course he had 
taken. 

Meanwhile, he could not doubt that both parties would con- 
sider him as a Burgundian; and he knew enough of the 
character and achievements of the Provost of Paris to be 
aware that it was a perilous light in which to stand in his 
custody. Sir Taneguy was famed for the ferocity of his par- 
tisanship with the Armagnacs, and his deadly hatred against 
the whole faction of the man who murdered his friend and 
patron, the Duke of Orleans. He was warmly attached to 
the young dauphin, whose military education was confided to 
him. These jTassions, generous and noble in themselves, in- 
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£Bmed by his hot Breton blood, had not nnfreqnently difl- 
fhyed themselves in fearful excesses of revenge and cruelty. 

otill Owen's san^ine inexperience persuaded him that he 
could easily clear his conduct, and re-establish himself with 
the Armagnacs, if he could only win an opportunity of ex* 
planation. For the first time, he remembered with satisfac* 
tion the diploma of knighthood which he had received from 
the En^ish herald, Paon, and the record of his achievements 
on the yire. He hoped that these documents were safe in 
the possession of the faithM Ehys ap Goronwy— and hoped 
on, until the door of his aerial dungeon flew back, and Enys 
was thrust, or rather flung, into the chamber ! 

The good squire's news were even worse than mia;ht have 
been augured from such an arrival. When Bhys beheld his 
lord engaged in a scuffle, he made the most violent eflbrts to 
eome to his assistance. But the rush of the fugitive populace* 
and the conflict around him, not only prevented his advance, 
but swept him out of the parvis into one of the streets that 
debouched into it. In the midst of his struggles to return, 
a one-eyed beggar, who had with difficulty reached the spot, 
addressed him, as it seemed to Khvs, with great vehemence 
and entreaty, and in a variety of French directs, exhorting 
him to fdght. By his gesticulations, and continual pointing 
at the baggage on his steed's crupper, Bhys understood that 
he warned him his property was m danger. But, frantic at 
seeing his lord led away captive, he slighted the caution ; and 
he supposed it was in the ^dst of his renewed eflbrts to join 
him that some thieves managed to lighten his steed of almost 
all the valuables it carried I To crown his misfortunes, when 
finally he forced lus way to the gates of the Grand Chlktelet, 
the ^ards coold not, or would not, understand that he was 
the vassal of their prisoner, and desired to share his fate, 
whatever it might be. An archer on the barbacan discharged 
an arrow at him, which killed his poor steed ; and he himself 
would probably have shared the same fate, but for the arrival 
of a personage who seemed to be the captain of the fortress— 
and who spoke Welsh I Not the pure congenial Welsh of 
Wales, which, according to Bhjs, was sweeter than the music 
of a running stream to a thirsty hunter on a hill of sun- 
burned furze ! — but such Welsh as was spoken by the Irish 
and Scots. 

The captain of the fortress was addressed by the name of 
Sir Taneguy, which Owen remembered was that of the Provost 
of Paris. He questioned him with the utmost severity con- 
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known not to be bnngTers at their work. Owen had little 
doabt that the companionable beggar, whose one-eyed bUnd- 
neas he himself obserred was a sham, had helped to despoil 
the trastin^ Bhys. His only hope was, that tae Armagnaca 
wQvild be stirred to activity in the search for the stolen goods, 
by their desire to make some political discovery in the baggage 
of a supposed emissary of the Burgundians. 

But what a light hope wafi this to be east into the balance 
against the terrible possibilities that awaited him I More 
than the horror of the punishment denounced, its ignominy 
fretted the proud soul of the Welsh chieftain to madness, 
while Bhys was scarcely disturbed at the prospect of a doom 
-which he was to share with so great and beloved a personage. 
Moreover, Bhys's superstitious confidence in the pronhecy of 
Qlendower was not to be shaken by any refutation wnatever^ 
short of actual impossibility. 

The morning came, and brought with it but little conso- 
lation. The prisoners were, however, treated with civility ; 
and a good breakfast of wine, fruit, and chestnut-bread was 
brought to them by a gaoler, who appeared to be both deaf 
and dumb, for he made no reply to tne impatient questionings 
of Owen. And whatever good omens this treatment might 
raise, were dissipated by the arrival of two personages whose 
mere appearance was an assurance of evil. One of them was 
a summoner of the Court of the Grand Chatelet, in his official 
robes. The other was the executioner of Paris, Monsieur 
• Capeluche, who wore his usual ornament, in the shape of a 
rope twisted in an elegant arabesque round his arm. 

The summoner delivered himself of his message, in a hard, 
official, uninterested tone, purporting, merelv, that the pri- 
soners were required to appear and present themselves beiore 
the bar of the King's Justice of the Grand Chatelet within 
the space of one hour. Capeluche seemed to have little other 
business, at the moment, tnan to take a survey of his future 
victim, which he very deliberately did, until Owen was exas- 
perated at the length and steadiness of his scrutiny. ** See 
ye aught marvellous in me, churl," he exclaimed, ** that ye 
gaze at me, as at a wild beast chained?" 

" Nay, messire," replied the executioner, blandly. " Con- 
trariwise, I do oft wonder why men come to stare at others 
in your condition, as if it were so rare and amazing a thing 
to be hung ! I am \txLt taking the measure of your drop — you 
are a gentleman of goodly stature ! Continue your repast, I 
pray you, sir ; I am not as a tailor, or a coffinmaker, that musi 
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test his eye with his tape and yard ! I thank yon, messire !-^ 
you need not draw yourself to your full heisht ! I compre- 
hend that I must shorten my dear Choke-Kogue by a loop ! 
Eat, sir/' he continued, with a courteous gesture to Hhys, 
" for you have not long even to live, and time grows precious, 
like other things, at the moment when we are about to lose it 
for ever." 

" Shall I teach him how wild cats embrace, ap Tudor, lest 
he live to hang more of his betters?" exclaimed the Welsh 
esquire. 

" Peace, peace, ap Groronwy ! his lords will not condemn 
us, thou seest, unheard!" said Owen, much agitated. ''Sir 
Bummoner, I will obey instantly, if I may, — but rest assured, 
if ye put me to the doom ye threaten, thou shalt hang a dead 
man, for tiie first time, thou dismal rarlet of death !" 

" Not for the first time, messire — I have hung many men 
after they were dead !" replied Capeluche, politely. ** I am 
ashamed to differ from so noble a personage — ^but it is some- 
times of consequence that people snould rather seem gone one 
way than anotner into our glorious inheritance in the other 
world. Ah, how many owe to me their beatification ! How^ 
many that in their lives were held for pestilent rogues and 
pertirbers of the peace have owed to me their rank of martyrs 
and saints with our good Parisians ! I promise it, messire, 
you shall be well mourned, by the women at least — ^you were 
made to excite their pity — and our Parisian women are ex- 
ceedingly kind-hearted I They weep for everybody who is 
good-looKing and seems to deserve his fate, that is, who dies 
a dog's death like a man ! And certes, messire, either I am 
no jud^e of men's breeding, or you will not disgrace yours by 
dying m any other manner." 

"Begone, wretch! — ^I have heard the summons — ^begone, 
ere I send thee to keep company with the worst of the slaves 
thou hast despatched! ' exclaimed Owen. 

The messenger of the provost seemed glad to make Lis re- 
treat ; but, ifi spite of this menace, Capeluche lingered. When 
the summoner was fairly outside the ooor, he halted in follow- 
ing him, and turned with a singular and anxious stare at the 
prisoner, — which was reciprocated, but not apparently as he 
expected. Owen was still more surprised on beholding him 
raise his hands, clutch them firmly over his head, and mutter, 
as if it were some mysterious snibboleth, the Burgundian 
motto, ** Je le tiens!" 

Owen's uncomprehending look seemed in his turn to sur- 
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prise the executioner. " Messire," he said, approaching Owen 
m tiptoe, stretching his long serpent neck, and whispering 
almost with the hiss of that reptile in his ear, ** You may put 
all the faith remaining on earth in me ! My lord the duke 
well knows me for a faithful Burgundian» notwithstanding I 
am obliged to hang on the side which is master in Paris! 
Trust in me — what can I do to serve you P My name is 
Capeluche — ^it is another name for fidelity ! — Capeluche, Xing 
of the Eogues of Paris ! — ^the duke must have spoken of me 
to you?" 

Owen had never spoken to any duke in the whole course 
of his life, much less on such a topic as this Eoi des Eibands, 
as his title ran in French. He stated as much, and in Ian- 
guage by no means complimentary^ to this strange majesty. 

" I am not in the least offendecf— * rogue, villam, loathsome 
butcher!* — I perceive your caution," said Capeluche, with 
marked approbation. " But, noble knight, you will trust in 
me when I tell you that I have a message to you — from the 

GSAITDB BOUCHBSIE !" 

" From the Great Shambles P" repeated Owen, in vacant 
astonishment at the impressive and extremely confidential 
manner in which these words were uttered. 

** Prom Simon Caboche and Mademoiselle Hu^line I" re- 
turned the executioner, in the same prodigiotLs and significant 
tone, though still in a whisper. 

" Hu^liue !— what Hu^lmeP" repeated Owen, forcibly 
struck with the sound of this melodious and remarkable name, 
and yet amazed to find it thus used and associated. 

Capeluche understood the question as a test of his acquaint- 
ance with the personages of whom he spoke, and he readily 
reph'ed,— ' 

" Mademoiselle Hu^line ! — ^the daughter of the mediciner, 
Jean de Troye — she whom the Armagnacs call, for scorn, the 
mixistreless of the Boucherie, whose lays it is forbidden to 
all jongleurs, under penalty of the pillory and a bored tongue, 
to sing in Paris!" 

"She who composed the Lament — ^the farewell to min- 
atrelsy P" said Owen, eagerly. 

" 'lis like enough ; she is for doing now, and not for talk- 
ing," replied Capeluche, a little surprised in his turn. 

" And who is Simon Caboche P" said Owen, with an anxiety 
for which he himself would have been at a loss to account. 

** Nay, who, of all Paris — and all France to boot — knows 
not that P" said Capeluche, with a sly smile. "Ask me 
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test his eye with his tape and yard ! ^ .one-eyed beg^jar of 
you need not draw yourgelf to yc ^rery child, as is the 
hend that I must snorten my '^ 

Eat, sir/* he continued, witV ^ar then P" returned the 
" for you have not lonpf eve 

like other things, at the r ^r caution too far ; hut men's 
for ever." //^nis I" eaid Capeluche. " Thia 

"Shall I teach him ' /j^^ag to you from the Boucherie— 
he live to hang morr /^i^emoiselJe Hu^line — ^that you may 
esquire. . .x^roiigh me who you are and where* 

" Peace, peace, '*'- ' ^ • « . .^ . , 

us, thou seesi 
Bummoner, ] 
if ye put me ./^Xjl 
man, forth vv*^;^*^ poor scholar was — will surrender him as 

"Not ^ "yyj! 
after tb **-;^!^Aing of Simon Caboche — of the Boucherie— 
ashan? ^<r;/»«'^«reless !'* exclaimed Owen, in great vexation 5 
tiracf * Ififlff^ii them all to work no treason or oetrayal on my 
^tty ^Mf^ I ani none of their feUowship, and what I did 
^O' r^^ pure love of honour and fair play !'* 
W' ^ij^p to that story on the rack, and the poor youth need 
P '^ fi^^^^ ^P * ^^^> ^^* ^^^ ^*^^ young persons sustain 
f ^^Kjpd wrench unblenohingly !" said Capeluche, tenderly. 
^t)U 8€*^^» indeed, sir knight, to have your story well by 
**ii, and so I will report. Meanwhile, wherever you see a 
^Jj^of violet (*tis the only purple we dare to wear now in 
£ri«)) rest assured that he who carries it as his cognisance is 
^ond, and one in whom you may confide." 

«< JSither thou jestest with me, or wouldst betray me !" said 
Ovren, turning disdainfully away. Capeluche sts^ed at him 
tbr a moment, and then, shrugging nis soldiers, muttered, 
«' Ah, it is a well-shaped neck for the axe !" and retired. 

These signs of the rebellious humour of the Parisians, and 
of tlie deep-seated conspiracy existing among them against 
the Armagnao sway, completed Owen's anger at his own im- 
prudence. Neither could it be pleasing to the proud and 
aspiring Tudor to find himself become the aUy ol* butchers 
and beggar scholars ! AH his romantic notions of a poetess, 
whose lays the refined James of Scotland deemed worthy of 
translation, vanished in the gross and even horrible iaeas 
■•""^•"ated with the shambles. The minstreless of the 
rie ! — ^the wife, no doubt, of some dreadful master of 
» whose very messenger was a hangman, in no wise 
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^«red either to his natire traditions of the Dnudessea of 

to his ideal of the splendid professors of the ** gaye 

' in France. 

ng that the hangman had not tendered him a snare, 

greatly suspected, his indignation was roused to 

. contempt by the intention announced of redeera- 

<ic the price of the betrayal of the poor scholar. The 

aerons baseness of such a proceeding with one who had 

I'ved their cause so well, increased his abhorrence of every- 
thing Burgundian. He thirsted for an opportunity of prov- 
ing that he had in reality no sympathy with that mntmous 
commonalty whose cause he seemed to have espoused ! The 
archers who were sent to bring the prisoners before the tri- 
bunal of the Grand OhiLtelet were astonished at the alacrity 
with which the strange knight complied with their summons. 

Owen was escorted in this mood of impatient anxiety into 
the great hall in which the Provosts of Paris held their 
courts. Perhaps in no other European jurisdiction was there 
ever so singular a union of offices as in this military magis- 
tracy; Owen himself was struck with a sense of unfitness 
when he perceived the judge of the court, clad in complete 
armour, and seated in an iron chair under a canopy emblazoned 
with the royal arms of France, which was surrounded by a 
mingled crowd of men-at-arms, attorneys, and pleaders 
anxiously awaiting briefs. Kobes of silk and coats of steel — 
ushers and spearmen — Serjeants of law with rods, and 
sergeants of arms with axes — the military bAton and the civil 
hand of justice laid together on a cushion before the provost 
—all marked the confusion of a jurisdiction in which law was 
pronounced through the barred vizor of a helmet. ^ 

"A fair morning to you, Sir Springald, — ^but 'tis like 
enough to prove your last," said the provost, sternly, as 
Owen was placed at the bar of his trioimal. ** You have 
brought your Burgundy wares to a bad market, as this great 
lord and noble Tcnight-— in the pink velvet beflowered with 
golden luces — ^the Sire de la Tnmouille, may at his pleasure 
unfold." 

'* The commands, Lord Provost, which I bear from my 
very good lord the constable are to you — not to the crinainais 
tmoer your judgment," replied the great noble thus intro- 
duced, who stood beside the provost's chair in an elegant and 
courtly attitude, his left hand' propped on his haunch so as to 
display the magmficent mantle to the best advantage, which 
Sir Taneguy selected as a main article in his characterization' 
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" Pardon your aervant, messire ! it is not so unkni^htlj a 
doom as you seem to apprehend," said Capelucke, with his 
characteristic politeness and suavity. ** Of later years — since 
these wars began — I have had tne honour to hang many 
gentlemen of the most excellent blood and lineage 1 There 
was Messire Louis de Bourdon, whom my lady the queen held 
in the highest consideration — one but little less pleasant to 
look upon than your worshipful knighthood — ^I hung himV' 

" Nay, the minion had not so blooming a visage as this 
one's, were it a trifle less flushed," said the proTOst, with a 
mixture of pleasure and trouble in the remembrance of the 
deed which conjured up a fearful phantom of the avenging 
Isabeau. "And dost thou remember, Capeluche, how he 
prayed thee to strangle him, so as not to twist it out of shape? 
But, were thy beauty a woman's, Burgundian, I would not 
spare it ; for 1 am that Taneguy who so hates the murderer, 
your lord, that it angers me worse than a bull at crimson to 
see aught of the beautiful purple colour which he has made 
his own ! And therefore, Capeluche, no further pause ; and, 
since he will not confess, make carrion of him 1 " 

"Permit me, messire! — it is as soft as a paramour's amw 
round the neck," said the courteous executioner, oflferiog a 
noose which he adroitly slipped from his arm. " If you are 
patient, all will go well. I nerer put any one to inconvenience 
m hanging him — much less a gentleman of degree." 

"Achieve me then — for I w2l not die this death!" shouted 
Owen ; and, frantic with despair and rage, he made so sudden 
and bold a snatch, that he possessed himself of the jewelled 
sword that hung at the belt of the Lord de la Trimouille. 
His own he had surrendered to the provost in the parvis of 
Notre Dame, as a voluntary sign that he intended not resist- 
ance. The Lord de la Trimouille uttered an exclamation of 
alarm, and sprang behind the provost's tribunal, out of reach. 

"Marry, must I brain this cockatrice myself P Ai-evou 
hurt, Messire de la Trimouille, that you leap like a parched 
chestnut P — I would the dauphin could see how skilled you are 
in vaulting!" said the provost, scornfully; but laying ^^ J 
hand on the huge spiky mace beside his chair : " Thou i^ o* 
good metal, by my oeard, boy I — ^And what tongue is this thou 
speakestP — Is it Breton P" 

In his emotion Owen had unwittingly uttered his defiance 
in his native language. 

" It is Welsh— I am a knight of Wales !— I have spoken 
truly— I come to serve the king of France and the Conatable 
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d'Armagiiac a^inst the English, and all of their alliance, to 
the death V* exclaimed Owen. 

"Christ's sweat! I understand thee well enougli! — I 
thought thy varlet was a seacoast man of St. Malo, and told 
a lying legend!" said Sir Taneguy, with something of the 
feeling which the associations of childhood seldom fail to 
evoke in the sternest hreaats. ** I do rememher me, my 
mother was wont to say that those of Wales are cotisins of 
ours, some score times removed ; and, though you speak the 
tongQe of Bretagne, it is not altoj^ether after our fasnion ! — I 
eoold he glad to helieve thee, for I find thee valiant I But 
how canst thou pretend thou art come among us to serye 
against thine own liege lord F" 

" Such is not Henry of England — ^nor ever shall he I " re- 
turned Owen, vehemently. "I am of those of my country 
who are faithful to her as the last leaves are to the oak of 
winter, and defy and refuse all homage to him 1" 

" Credit him not. Sir Taneguy !" said the Lord de la Tri- 
mouille, recovering from his panic, hut still deadly pale. 
"Who can helieve such folly as he alleges concerning his 
interference on hehalf of the false scholar P What knight of 
our days deems the old oaths and obligations of chivalry more 
than a ceremonious mutter? King Henry hath enow of 
"Welshmen in his service — and he is known to be the' fast 
friend of the Duke of Burgundy, in secret. If this be a 
knight, England hath lent him for this treasonable service, 
since those of the murderer are too well known among us ! 
Put him to the rack, and, my life on it, we shall hear strange 
secrets babbled — secrets which may concern our very existence 
i— our very Jives, messire ! " 

" Thou hearest, cousin P — I must crack these goodly limbs 
of thine, as a sguirrel cracks a nut, to get at the kernel of thy 
business in Pans !" said the provost. " But give my Lord do 
la Trimouille his pretty knife again ; — it was never meant to 
ward a blow from this mace of mine." 

" I had papers — the attestations of the English heralds — • 
but they have been stolen from me!" said Owen, now much 
agitated. " Ye shall not win this sword but with mine arm 
at its hat ! — Penmynydd, thy sonshalt die no felon's death!" 

" Search has been made, but no such papers nor robbers 
found !" returtied Taneguy, wrinkling his Btern brows. " Yet 
it would better please me — if these papers of thine contain 
what we might wring from thee by torture— to spare thee, if 
thou wilt confess where they are to be found P" 
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** I cannot— would to all blessed saints I knew ! But I 
have nothing to confess, though ye put me through a wine- 
press, and squeezed the last drop out of my veins !" said 
Owen. 

" The attestations of English heralds, he says !— and yet 
you doubt from what quarter he comes !" exclaimed the 
malicious Sire de la Trimouille. " Sir Provost, you have 
enemies that say you are but ill fitted for your office, and, by 
my faith, the constable will begin to think so too, when I 
return with my report." 

" Men's thoughts are free — ^provided they utter them not— 
let the constable think what best pleases lum ; but let me not 
hear that any man speaks against me, whatever peacock garb 
he wears !" said Sir Taneguy, significantly ; ana the menace 
implied produced an efiect. " Let some disarm the prisoner 
of that steel wand — and, Capeluche, bring some of thy trifles 
hither — such as the little thumb-screws tibou didst invent for 
pastime." 

" Certes, my lord," replied Capeluche. " Loupgarou, my 
child, go and bring me some ot my curiosities out of my 
chamber called the Devil's Lodgings — those marked with the 
crosses sautrewise — St. Andrew's crosses, by your pardon, 
sirs— for I invented them in my Lord of Burgundy's time !" 

He said these last words with an emphatic glance at Owen» 
and added, in a manner which he meant to be, and which was, 
very significant — " Surrender, sir! — I will not hurt you more 
than I can help !" 

But Owen was not in the least seduced by this promise. 
" I brought these limbs here to your service, Armagnacs! but 
ye shall not cripple them thus!" he shouted. "Come and 
learn how much rather I will die !" 

"Yield up this foolish twig!" said the provost, rising 
fiercely on his tribunal, and raising his mighty weapon ; ** or 
I must brain thee, boy, with mine own hand ; for I do at 
times confound mine offices." 

" Let the blow fall — I can take death unflinchingly from a 
knightly hand, but not from this foul hangman's !" returned 
Owen. 

" By the king's life, I know not what to do ! — and behold 
thy varlet has thrust himself in the way to receive death in 
thy plafce !" said Taneguy, letting his mace sink gradually 
down in creat perplexity of thought. 

" Touching fidelity ! — wilt thou do as much for thy dear 

ister, Loupgarou, when my time comes ?" said Capeluche, 
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ptetending for the first time to notice that his assistant was 
not present. " Ah, false disciple, indolent apprentice !^ 
M'hither is he gone P But what is all here ? Ah, sir knight 
of Burgnndy ! — is it rescue ? Here comes the whole gang of 
the royal milice! I mean the honourable guild of the 
butchers, marching in procession, with Simon Caboche him* 
self at the head of them I" 

It was under the designation of milice ro^alethai the Duke 
of Burgundy organized the populace of Paris, and committed 
it to the guidance of the chiefs of the corporation of the 
Boucherie, whose necessary connexion with the multitude, 
and devotion to his person, pointed them out as the fittest in- 
struments in raising the tumults and insurrections necessary 
to his designs. Simon Caboche, the hereditary chief of the 
butchers, executed the office of mob leader witn such sangui- 
nary zeal and spirit that the lower classes of the Burgundians 
of Paris werein general designated from his name — Gabochiens. 

Owen started and looked round when Capeluche uttered 
the emphatic introduction recorded above. He perceived that 
the doors of the great hall of the Chatelet were thrust violently 
open, and that a crowd of persons were pushing their way in, 
before whom the ushers of the court retreated in mingled, ex- 
postulation and resistance. It consisted of a rabble, very 
apparently of the lowest populace, in attendance upon a more 
regular and organized body of men, who marched some three 
or four abreast, in a species of uniform. A red woollen habit 
descending to their naked knees, hoods of greasy blue, girdles 
at which hung the long knives, chains, and steel appropriate 
to the butcher's craft, monstrous poleaxes used in felling oxen 
in their hands, composed a formidable array, coupled with 
the brutal ferocity and strength of their personal appearance. 
But Owen — who had never before beheld the populace of a 
great city — gazed with disgust and even alarm at the dreadful 
multitude which accompanied this more disciplined band. 
Their wild and haggard visages, their ragged garbs, their 
yells, and shrieks, and confusion, the stench which exhaled 
from their filthy carcasses, filled the mountain chief with 
horror. This feeling was rather heightened than diminished, 
when he noticed that, although not armed with such dangerous 
weapons as the butchers, this mob carried instruments used 
by various crafts of artisans, which, on occasion, might prove 
of terrible service to any cause they espoused. In especial, 
Khys marvelled at the numerous hammers of the ponderous 
metal used by professors of his own Vulcanic art, which were 

K 
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borne by men whom he should not otherwise have taken to he 
smiths. The populace were no longer compelled to appear 
without the implements of their trade, as was ordained when 
they were assembled in the parvis of Notre Dame ; and, more- 
over, the events of that day nad revived their seditious humour 
and audacity. 

" Death of my life ! what is the matter?" said the provost, 
starting up on lus judgment-seat, and now seizing his mace in 
good earnest. 

" Never tell me, my masters !" a voice, almost as deep in 
its roaring tones as that of a bull, was heard saying, " this is 
th« king's chamber, and it is open to all his uegemen, and 
especially those who come for redress of grievances ! We are 
here on lawful business — we may beg, if we may not take 
justice ! So let us see your provost !" 

'* It is Simon Caboche and all his tatterdemalions !" ex- 
claimed Sir Taneguy, with evident alarm. "Knight, my 
Srisoner ! if thou hast spoken the truth and art no Burgun- 
ian, come within the bars of the tribimal, lest they make thy 
rescue a pretext of tumult !'* 

" Go not within the bars, sir knight !— they are all your 
friends — look at the purple in their caps ! they will rescue 
you!" whispered the executioner, affectmg to push the pri- 
soner towards the barred inclosure of the tribunsQ. 

Owen glanced, indeed, at the approaching rabble, and per- 
ceived that some of the leaders of the Cabochiens wore sprigs 
of violet in their hoods and other head-gear ; but it only 
quickened the pace at which he complied with the provost's 
desire. He even vaulted the massive oar which an affrighted 
usher was striving to raise to admit him, and found hmiself 
amongabody of lawyers and halberdiers belonging to the court. 

" It is well ! — ^I do begin to believe in thee," said the pro- 
vost, with much satisfaction. " I will trust in a man's face 
another time, if it be not an old one ! Some of ye go round 
and elose the gates, for I see all thy subjects, Capeluche, are 
abroad to-day ! This comes of givjng the Parisians a hoUday 
against their will : they always take another against their 
masters' ! Look not so liver-hued, my Lord de la Trimouille ! 
-—he who would rule the kingdom of France must know how 
to face the republic of Paris ! 

" Who hath told you that I desire to meddle with either. 
Lord Provost P" said La Trimouille, tremulously. " You 
grudge that any man should be of the smallest consideration 
with my lord the dauphin, save yourself, or else—-" 
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" I lore my lord the .dauphin, and I love France ; and bo 

jour 'or else* is answered!" returned Tane^j Duoh&tel. 

" The fiaints enlighten me, but I see not that it is to the ad- 

Fantaee of either that all the warlike skill I toiled to gire him 

should be devoted to the marshalling of a new dance or to the 

cut of a gaudy surcoat !" 

** Sir, by your fair leave, are you in want of a pleader to 
your cause, or do these gentry come to urge it with their 
axesP" said a young man of laws who bustled his way up to 
Owen's side. The latter immediately recognised in him his 
interpreter of the spectacle before Notre Dame on the pre- 
vious day. But the gibing clerk was changed into the solemn 
procureur expectant, with a face made up to the most demure 
and lawyer-uke standard of gravity. Owen's wondering 
powers were destined to frequent exercise in his passage to 
civilization. 

*' What mean ye P" he said with surprise. 

*' I have been a year and more licensed to have a tongue on 
this side of the bar of the Ch^teletl" continued the young 
procureur, eagerly ; " and, althouffh no one has as yet had the 
0agacity to select me in his belief, credit me, I can plead a 
cause as well as the most grey-bearded of our seniors who 
prides himself on never having his spectacles off his nose 1 
r^ay, you will have all the advantage which the enthusiasm 
of a first attempt inspires, and of my talents, for I am a genius 
of a very different order from those crabbed old men you see 
about you.'* 

" Shame on you, Maltre Gilles de Chastaing I to take the 
bit from my vezy mouth !" said an old pleader who arrived 
hot and breathless through the press at this juncture. '* I 
had my eye upon this nobilis vir ever since he made his entry 
to judgment. I have a wife and five children — I am perfectly 
skillea in the Pandects, the Code, the customs of Paris, of 
Burgundy most especially. I know everything! — and this 
'ffteenbeard to whom you are speaking only knows how to 
drink and make jests at a tavern. ' 

"I thought your name was Boman delaBoseP" said Owen. 
" But quarrel not on the score of me : I have all the law I 
mean to plead, or understand, at my girdle— -or had !" 

" I am called Boman de la Eose in the kingdom of the 
Basoche 1 It is the law and the gospel both !" replied the 
rapid clerk of the Basoche. " Maitre Pierre, I am scandalized 
to see you cross my game in this manner ! Wisdom is not 
always thatched with grey hairs ! Go home to your wife and 

k2 
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children, where you will be a consolation ; here yon are a 
nuisance ! Ah, it takes the patience of ten martyrs to be a 
procureur of the Chatelet, else I would appeal to any one in 
bliss if it would not be much better for me to follow the 
natural bent of my talents." . 

"And turn merry-andrew at a fair!" interrupted the in- 
dignant Mjdtre Pierre, re 

** And turn merry-andrew at a fair — at this great fair oi 
Paris !" echoed the young clerk. " Messire, you make the 
best of all possible pleas— the foundation of all law— force 
There is to be a rescue, no doubt, Mdtre Pierre, and we shall 
soon see who have brains if it comes to club-work !" 

And thus did Owen find himself, by a new freak of the 
singular chance which persecuted him, likely to prove the 
pretext of a Burgundian tumult. All the desperation of the 
circumstances that involved him did not reconcile him to the 
prospect, and he continued to gaze upon the rolling surges of 
the approaching mob and the preparations made to withstand 
them with almost equal misgivmgs. 

Simon Caboche meanwhile led on his phalanx with military 
precision and regularity; frequently bellowing to the rabhle 
to be quiet, and even striking and cuflBng some of the more 
obstreperous on the ears. The person of this worthy, unlike 
that 01 many other great men, was answerable to his renown. 
He was of such stature, bulk, and gloomy ferocity of visage 
that he resembled a huge bison walking upright on its hinder 
limbs, if it were possible to imagine one clad in a rich costume 
of crimson cloth and robes of some fine fur decorated with 
numerous insignia of its wearer's dignity as Master-Chief of 
the Boucherie. He delighted in the terror of his appearance, 
which he increased by the quantity of his shaggy grey hair 
and beard ; and, demagogue as he was, there was a good deal 
more of the despot in his gestures and tone of Voice, though 
it must be allowed that this was only when he found himself 
resisted, or when addressing personages who might otherwise 
have considered themselves his equals, or superiors, in placo 
and dignity. All his misfortunes — ^and he had lost three sons 
and much of his wealth in those deadly broils — had not tamed 
the rude ener^ of his character, and he now presented him* 
self at the triDunal of the Provost of Paris with as bold a 
front as if it was still occupied by a fellow Burgundian. 

But almost as soon as Owen had glanced at the formidable 
carcass of this leader, his attention was caught and riveted 
by a very different object. Amidst the crimson frieze of th^ 
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Cabocliiens was conspicuous a female form, clad as it was in 
a dark mouruing robe, and remarkable for the grace and dig- 
nity of its stature and movements. Perhaps it might have 
been considered a thought too tall, but for tne musical unda« 
lation of the outlines, which kept the eye wandering and 
satisfied with perpetual variety of charm. The hood of her 
diort mantle was thrown back, and revealed a countenance 
which enthralled the ardent and poetical imagination of Owen 
Tudor much more by its expression than even its great and 
exalted beauty. A kind of subdued fire lurked in its whole 
character — a singular uuion of vivacity and languor, paasion, 
and resignation — that gleamed or shadowed away by tumv 
over the features with an inexplicable play of ever-varying 
fascination. The possessor of this fine face was in the bloom 
of ripened womanhood — ^probably about three or four and 
twenty — ^and, when the rich colours of her blood 8u£^ed her 
cheeks, seemed naturally of a glowing brunette oompleziony 
more dazzling in its hues than the utmost fairness. But pre- 
mature thought or sorrow had paled this richness of colour- 
ing, or the lustrous blackness of the long tresses that escaped 
beneath a caul of silver lacework on her face and neck, con- 
trasted it too strongly. Yet altogether she was so noble an 
impersonation of those lofty dreams of female beauty which 
Ixannted the visions of the young Welsh chieftain, that he 
could not withdraw his eyes from the first look he cast at 
Iter. 

The interest of so noble a female form was certainly not 
diminished to Owen Tudor by the circumstance that she car- 
ried what it seemed was his cognizance— a bunch of violets-— 
in her bosom. In other respects she wafl clad with a sim- 
plicity that infringed none of the severe sumptuary edicts, 
rarely observed, by which the use of the more splenaid kinds 
of stufis was confined to persons of rank. But in vain were 
the mantle and robe she wore, fashioned of the commonest 
materials, permitted to the burgher class to which she appa- 
rently belonged. No queenly robe ever became its wearer 
more royaDy than the garment that flowed round her grace- 
ful form, and in which she moved with the elegance and 
majesty of a Venus amidst the waves. Nor could wealth 
have purchased an ornament of richer or more elaborate 
design than the zone on her waist, which was of wrought silk, 
and probably owed all its beauty to her own needle — ^repre- 
senting an endless variety of figures, in all the costumes of 
the nations then known to Europeans, linked together hand 
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.a^uf^'r ^ ^^^trt :— she is none— she is a woman of the bur- 
"^hc km exactly complied with the edict of Bonrges— > 
■^*!««> «»fl<^ of 'Proud Madame!' — ^for our lady, Queen 
f/utSi^ «« 90 ieandalized to seepetty merchants' and traders' 

'^'ll^l^^mf with nobility in ^b, that " began the formal 

^j^i^tsf IWire, when his liyeber competitor cut nim short. 

^ ^\ my dear client, you are quite riffht! — ^That lady 
pjuJiT is— one of Heaven's making ! — ^Heara ye never of the 
Ifdtioas minstreless — ^if she were not a Burgundian !— 4ha 
y^tingale of love ! — ^the modem H^loise !— the Sappho of 
MT times ! — ^^e beautiful, th^ inspired ! — but least said is 
somsst mended. — Her name is Hu^Hne I^^-Mademoiselle 
Bii^Une de lYoye I " 
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" HtrxLiKB de Troye !— -In truth. Sir James of Scotland spoke 
of her ! — Have I seen her ere now-^for some memory comes 
back upon me like the echo of a departed strain of sweetest 
music! said the dreamy Celt; " but 'tis impossible! — And 
is this goigeous creature the wife of yonder savage churl—of 
a butcher P" 

" Not yet, but she ought to be — she has long been betrothed 
to that Kenaud Caboche who struts beside her — jon are not 
mistaken, mine honoured client ! " said the acquiescive Boman, 
edging himself still nearer to the knight. " Maitre Pierre, 
you may go—I think we have no need of a consultation at 
present. — -It is astonishing, messire, how soon we forget things 
m Paris! — It is not three mon^, well coimted, since 
Mademoiselle Hu61ine appeared on a plea before this tribunal 
—-and you see how my Lord Provost stares at her, as if he had 
never seen a handsome woman ere now in his life ! " 

" Before this tribunal !— What crime had she committed f " 
said Owen, with a veiy disagreeable start. 

" Crime !— yet truly, it is a crime to be the daughter of a 

man so unfortunate as Jean deTroye^an atheist, a wizard, a 

•"^isoner— I know not what we did not call him after his fall ! '* 

*iod the pleader. " She came to implore that he might be 
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releued, or at least suffered to leave the solitary and loftth* 
some danseon of the ChUtelet, in which he is confined. They 
do not }aS him, because it is said he made the kinfi^ mad by 
certain potent drugs — ^and can unmad him, if he pleases ! — 
God only knows ! — None of our oflScers dared undertake the 
plea — and so she pleaded it herself — ^and so wisely and elo- 
quently, that the tears came to the eyes of the stocks and stones 
of the ChAtelet — I mean of the procureurs and clerks ! — There 
was not a single word of law m all she said, but none of us 
cooid have done it half so well ! " 

" It was not in nature to withstand her, methinks P " ejacu- 
lated Owen. 

" But it was in yonder piece of jointed ironwork," said 
Soman, in a discreetly low tone. " Sir Taneguy would rather 
let the devil loose in Paris than Jean de Trove, for he did 
marYellous mischiefs in his time ! He was tne mind of all 
the huge carcass of Parisian tumult ! It is all body now, and 
none &e more manageable for that ! For my part, I would 
let him out, were it omy that I might calculate against reason 
and not against madnessi which sets all rules of polity at 
defiance ! 

At this moment the voice of the Lord Provost was heard 
above the noise and confusion which accompanied the entrance 
of the Cabochiens. 

" Idfe of the king ! what is all this P — Pest and death ! 
what uproar have we hereP " he shouted, as the crowd rolled 
up to his tribunal. " Mine old tormentors again ! — ^What the 
fiend do ye here, Simon, with your red bands P — Know ye 
not that you are forbidden under penalties, worth noting, to 
appear in any number P " 

" Wie are one under it. Lord Provost, whatever it be I 
•^tiie main part follow me of their own freewill and liking, 
which is their business, and not mine ! " replied the Master« 
Chief of the Boucherie. " But, if we may not ask for justice, 
I know nfit what will be denied us next — unless it be the very 
air we breathe ! " 

" What justice would ye haveP — the gallows P '* said the 
provost. " That would I deny to no Burgundian, and least of 
all to the Chief of the Grande Boucherie!— Well, whose throat 
have ye cut and come to complain about P — You gave rare 

I'ustice, Simoui when you and your calf-killers were lords in 
Paris I " 

" Yea, but not enough of it — since you live to complain of 
it, Lord Provost!" replied Cabochoj and the ferocious wit 
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involFcd in the repartee elicited a loud shout of Jau^hter 
among his followers, Id which he himself seemed too fterce 
to join. 

" Do you threaten, Master Simon P" said the provost, with 
an emphatic nod at his armed retinue. 

" No, messire ! — a blow and a word, not a word and a blow, 
has ever been the motto of the Caboches — for we have mottoes, 
too, thoupfh we paint them not so gaudily on our banners as 
you knights and lords 1" said Simon. " But speak thou, 
Hueline, for I have no patience with these questionings — 
and thou waggest the best tongue among us !'* 

*' Dost thou mean the noisiest clapper? — But let her speak 
— a woman's prating is the less wearisome, that we expect it," 
said Sir Taneguy. " Speak, maiden, if thou still art siich — 
which is greatly to the sname of the Boucherie, an it be !" 

" She will not marry Benaudtill her father is released — so 
look if the wedding be like to please you, messire !" returned 
Simon Caboche, with a glare of defiance and anger. 

"And hast thou no skill to teach her any other lesson, 
boy ! — truly, thou art one !" continued the provost, glancing 
at B>enaud Caboche, who, bedizened like a young peacock, 
flaunted it audaciously beside his betrothed. 

'* Had I an Armagnac throat in my grasp, you would not 
call me boy !" returned the young butcher, for ne was touched 
in his most sensitive point. 

"Dost thou not caU him *boy,* damsel, that gives thee 
nothing else to think about than musty old traitors rotting 
in dungeons P" said Taneguy, with a mixture of gallantry and 
irritation in his tones. "By holy Denis ! I would I had thee 
out of the shambles on one of these moony May nights — and, 
if thou wert ever of the mind to return, it should not bo for 
lack of good meat and lodging ! — Tell me, sweetheart, were it 
not better to be a noble knight's leman than a greasy butcher's 
spouse P'* 

" I would at least thou wouldst try the experiment, fair 
damoseir said the Lord de la Trimouille, who had been 
gazing with great and licentious admiration at the suppliant. "I 
speak not for Sir Taneguy — though I am his friend — but, by the 
rood ! thou hast only to choose to take, were it among kings !'* 

" The Caboches yield not to the noblest in any true quality 
of descent!** fiercely interposed the aristocratic demagogue. 
" Wo have been the sons of our fathers for the last three 
hundred years, which is much more than many knights and 
nobles can truly averl" 
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" Tut, tut, ye believe, and so do wiser men — ^but the cuckoos 
find nests in the Boacherie as well as elsewhere !" replied the 
provost, laughing hoarsely. " Do not listen to tnis false 
courtier, damsel ! — ^his speech goes more trippingly off the 
tongue than mine, but it is not so true I^Think of this at thy 
leisure,-— «nd now let us hear of what weighty matter thou art 
spokeswoman ?" 

" Messire ! — ^you have, as we know too well, a prisoner in 
your hands — ^a noble chevalier, whose only offence is even the 
exceaa of liis valour and generosity !" said Hu61ine de Troye, 
ailer a slight pause — ^her complexion flushing more deeply 
than during the whole of this rough interlude, which made it 
glow Like £e scarlet hues of red-hot metal. Then kneeling, 
she added, in a faint but impassioned and most winning voice, 
" Noble Lord Provost ! if, of your own justice, you have not 
yet enlarged him, we come to implore you, by your knightly 
honour, by the rights of the free city of Paris, by the king's 
royal majesty, aggrieved in a wrong done to his poorest sub- 
ject, — to set him free at once as the winds of heaven, which 
have never yet obeyed the mastery of man !" 

** He is, in good faith, then, a Burgundian P" said Tanejjuy, 
with a reproachful look at Owen Tudor. "Alack, I find I am 
but a green boy still, to believe in faces and in words !" 

" By all the oaths that ever were sworn ! I am none !'* ex- 
claimed the Chevalier Sauvage, but with an involuntary regret 
and besitation in his utterance. He saw that, dmost the 
instant she entered, the eye of Huelino de Troye signalized 
him out, and there was something so subduingly eloquent and 
penetrating in its expression, that it seemed to exercise the 
power of a speU over him. 

" We come to witness even as the noble knight declares — ^to 
make his purgation with our oaths !" said Hu^liue, earnestly. 
" He is no Burgimdian, unless to be too rashly generous, on 
the weak side of law^ and right, makes men Burgundian in 
these days I A compliment you will not pay to us, my Lord 
Sir Taneguy, of all men ! But here they stand — the leaders 
and masters of the commonalty, as the Caboches are called — 
ready to take any form of adjuration that we know nought 
of this knight ; that no conspiracy existed, no outbreak was 
planned, as your proclamation avers ; and, consequently, that 
this knight is clear of all blame and offence, and unjustly 
placed in durance!" 

" If words were proofs, thou hast enow, we know, damosel, 
to melt away the solid earth, and turn all beliefs tops^"^- 
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turvy !" replied the provost. " But we shall need more than 
words to believe in so strange a prodigy.'* 

" We are here ready to take the oath of the cross, or abide 
the ordeal of fire even, that she speaks the truth, andmethinks 
we should know if aught Burgundian was a-foot in Paris l" 
said the Master-Chief of the Boucherie, with a grim smile. 
"Here are Philippe Thibert, the three Le Groix, Gualtier 
Sainctyon, and all the rest of us who are proud to call the 
king's cousin Captain ; and we witness that we know nothing 
of tnis knight, whence he comes, nor whither he p)es, his 
father, nor nis grandfather 1 Therefore, if ye keep him your 
guest, we owe jrou no thanks, for he is none of ours !'* 

" I would fain believe this, Simon ; nay, I have some better 
reason to do so, than your loud talking," said the provost, 
thoughtfully. " What say you. Sire de la Trimouille P" 

" I say that the constable s commands are express ; he is to 
be tortured, to wring the truth from his vitals f" replied that 
vigorous statesman. 

" Tortured !— everlasting shame be on thee for that word, 
gaudy man, whoe'er thou art !" exclaimed Hu^line de Troye. 
** But know ye not, learned interpreters of the laws I — ^will ye 
not witness for me, that no man can be put to the torture to 
win confession of any crime who hath not a direct and open 
accuser?— And who accuses this noble knight P" 

" Here come accusers in a cloud, or I err marvellously !'* 
said La Trimouille, triumphantly pointing to some personafjes 
habited like the beadles of a cathedral, in dark robes, with 
wands in their hands, who had been silently making their way 
to the bar of the tribunal. Finding themselves noticed, t^ro 
or three began brawling aloud together, that the University 
of Paris had arrived in the square of the Chlltelet, and de- 
manded an audience of the Lord Provost of Paria ! 

** Saints I have we not mischief enough a-brewing, but we 
must have these meddlers too P" said Sir Taneguy. " What 
want they P But their accursed charters give them the privi- 
lege of stunning the ears of those who sit in my place at 
pleasure !— Tell my lady, the University, that I await her 
nonoured presence, entreating her to put herself to no incon- 
venient haste, for well we know she ia aged, and full of infir- 
mities and malady !" 

The beadles of the University withdrew, and the provost 
turned, with a look of more kindness than he had hitherto 
shown, to Owen. " Lo ye now, knight, I will wager my noble 
roan charger against your squire's dead gelding that these 
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doctors ore coming to prato about the broken head of their 
adkolar and their privileges ! They sent me word aa much by 
Me of their magpies last night, which did the rather dispose 
me to believe thy story ; for if thou wert a Burgundian wer 
woidd know it 1 The Grande Bouoherie itself is not so rank 
a dungluU of treasoui and well should I like to be among their 
learned pates with my mace 1" 

" Messire, it is not for me to enlighten ]^our experience i 
but all, not wilfully blind, can see that this is only a trick to 
support the saying of the Cabochiens, to set anotiier traitor 
loose in Paris, with his plots ripening in concealment 1" said 
the suspicious Lord de Trimouiile. ** But at least the Cabo- 
ohiens cannot deny that they are acquainted with the person 
and hiding-place of the seditious scholar who preached the 
overthrow of all things hmnan and divine, yesterday, in the 
pairvis of Notre Dame I" 

" Do they think to do thee service by disavowing theeP or 
are they glad of a pretext to harass us, at any cost r* said the 
provost, infinitelj perplexed. 

Owen's early mipressions of the dignity and power of the 
University made the tidings of their nostile purposes against 
himself sufficiently formidable. And he found that he was 
destined to the aggravation of having their enmity construed 
into friendly zeal ! In his indignation he gave no reply to the 
provost's question, whose gloom returned and deepened. 

During the pause that followed, the procession of the Uni- 

Tersity enterea, preceded by its beadles, and headed by the 

rectors and chiet dignitaries of the numerous colleges. After 

these personages came a much more formidable ^dy, in an 

age when physical force was undoubtedly in the ascendant. 

The Bcholan of the University — ^including young men from 

almost every country of Christendom, armed ostensibly with 

staves, their only unprohibited weajpon, but very probably 

with more dangerous ones under their long habits-^followed 

those reverend leaders in a compact mass. Amidst them 

came the occasion, or perhaps the pretended occasion, of the 

visit— Perrinet le Olero I The look of hatred and fury which 

glared at Owen from a swath of ensanguined clouts and 

bandages, distinguished his enemy to him, but only stirred 

his contempt. He folded his arms, and surveyed the whole 

group with a smile of defiance* 

Taneguy Duch&tel received his visitors with inward dislike 
and contempt, but with great exterior respect. He arose 
from his tribunal, and would not resume his seat till he had 
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compelled the magnates of the University to accept tiio 
bendies which were brought for them. Meanwhile he ob- 
served, with a smile of grim humour, the effect which tiie 
presence of the Cabochiens produced on the doctors and 
students. The latter, who were at war with all soYemment 
and all Parisians indiscriminately, seemed little peased with- 
ike recognition. Their seniors, knowing that there were no 
better Burgundians to be found anywhere than in the Grande 
Boucherie, were greaUy strengthened and comforted. 

The rector of the Uniyersitv, a pompous, full-blown dig- 
nitary, evidently gathered additional pride, and haughti^ 
declined the offered accommodation. " We come for j^ice. 
Lord Provost ! until we obtain which, the king's most laithAil 
daughter, the University of Paris, shall never rest in my 
person !" said the august functionary. " Fiat jusHtia mat 
ccelum /-—hiBiice is the life, the breath, the nostrils of the 
king ! We come for justice. Sire Duchatel, and in assertion 
of our privileges ! " 

** It IS not always that these objects can be reconciled ; but 
why come ye as thick as hometa to a hive P What armed 
resistance aid your reverend lordship expect to meet by the 
way P" returned the provost. 

" The whole body is hurt when the finger is injured ; yea, 
when the minutest hair is plucked!" replied the dignitary* 
" Would you, Sir Taneguy, that the teachers, friends, mas- 
ters, and companions of tnis ill-treated young man, Perrinet 
le Clerc, should have no more feeling of his wrongs than if 
they were inflicted on a member of some other carcass P'* 

** This doctrine would put all knighthood on the side of this 
young chevalier," said the provost. "But my sword and 
wand of iustioe are of equal length : what justice do you 
demand P 

** Vengeance, Sire Duchatel ! — ^vengeance on the false Bar- 
gundian knight who struck my skull bare for obeying the 
commands of my honoured mother, the University of Paris V* 
shouted Perrinet, the froth flying ^m his lips with fury. 

" You are noted for filial reverence ; we have had you 
before us ere now," said Sir Taneguy, bitterly. ** What meaa 
you, dan scholar P If your skull be cracked, it will let in the 
more light !" 

" My lord, this jesting ill becomes your office," said the 
rector, bristling up. "The privileges of the University of 
Paris are not matters of idle mirth to the King of France 
himself, whose chair you but occupy for a season I Here aro 
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the Tolumes of our rights, granted by that ever-memorable 
prince and lord (whose soul God keep in bliss. Amen!) — 
Jrhilip, Bumamed most justly, if for no other reason, Au- 
gustus ; — extended, connrmed, and assured by that mirror of 
ell yirtoous dominations. King Philip the Long 1 — altered, 
improved, and greatly enlarged bv " 

'' Enough, reverend messire ! I am but too well aware that 
the scholars of Paris are permitted by law to exercise all 
rebellion and enormities unpunished ! " interrupted Sir 
Tane^y. 

; " 1 Bay not that, Lord Provost ; but the punishment of these 
offences oelongs only to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction," replied 
the rector, vehemently. " The dimity of this great Uni- 
versity, which from Athens came to Ilome, and from Bome to 
Paris, bringing with it all human science and learning, as a 
sponge absorbs the humidity of the spots on which it is placed, 
demands no less ! Lo, then ! I put my requisition in form. 
Lord Provost ; and the annals of your jurisdiction will inform 
you at what peril your predecessors have dared to deny us 
justice I In nomine Domini, Amen! I demand that the 
violator of our privileges be immediately surrendered to our 
officers, that he be kept in safe confinement until he has suf- 
fered the fine and corporal amends which a solemn convocation 
may deem adequate to the offence 1 " 

*' Be not cajoled, my Lord Provost ; the prisoner will not 
be long in any custody but your own — ^the University will find 
some loophole for a Idurgundian emissary to escape at ! " said 
the Lord de la Trimouille. 

** I will remain your prisoner, Sir Taneguy ! — ^You shall 
not Burrender me alive to the scorns and maltreatment of 
schoolmen and traitorous greybeards ! " said Owen Tudor, 
with the vehemence of sincerity.. 

" Pair knight, I fear me, it is the best kindness I can now 
show thee, even so to yield thee," replied the provost. " At 
least they will not put thee to the rack ; and if thou remainest 
with me, my lord the constable is bent, thou seest, either to 
learn thy secrets, or to make thee invent some to trouble him 
withal I — ^Answer me in all sincerity, for thy life perchance 
hangs on the word ! wouldst thou not have it so P " 

TanCguy himself hardly knew whether he was offering an 
evasion, or a snare: it would have depended on the turn 
which his passions took at the prisoner's reply. But the 
Cabochiens seemed to have some private reasons for mis- 
doubting any friendly purpose in the efforts of the Universi*^ 
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to obtain possession of the person of the culprit. At all 
events, their bright spokeswoman made an emphatic signal to 
Owen to be silent ; and, stepping forward with perfect mo- 
desty, but with a Ixanquil firmness that showed she was not 
altogether unaccustomed to a public audience, — " My Lord 
Hector ! " she said, " full well you know, and can bear wit< 
ness, that this knight ia no Burgundian, and that you do really 
and truly desire to have him in your power to maltreat him I 
Wherefore, I tell yon, it shall not be ;^nor have ye any the 
least right to demand him as a sacrifice to the pride and 
insolence of yonr privileges ! Ye have the sole violator of them 
already in your custody, and may punish him at your will !— 
It was Master Perrinet le Clero only who violated them, by 
drawing his dagger, and aasailing the life of the poor scholar 
that pleaded for tne commonalty ! This Icnight, who defended 
him at his proper hazard, deserves only your thanks and 
gratitude ! " 

"By holy Jude, 'tis so!— 'who will deny itP" shouted 
Simon Caboche. 

An officer commanding his men to fire on an enemy, and. 
suddenly finding their muskets turned to his own breast, ooold 
scarcely look more astonished than the rector of the Uni- 
versity at this manifestation. 

" What, Hu61ine de Troye ! — ^what, Simon Caboche ! — ^wkat, 
take part against the University i — He is no Burgundian !-* 
'tis true !— What mean ye P" exclaimed the bewildered rector. 

" He is a Burgundian ! — Sir Provost, do not believe them I 
—They are all Burgundians together — they would deceive 
you ! shouted the furious scholw of Uie Sorbonne. 

" Thou liest, clerk ! falsely thou liest — ^I am none ! " re- 
turned Owen, yielding to the indignation which had long 
been fermenting in his heart. " Let him who maintains the 
contrary star. J forth ! Here is my glove ! " 

" *Tis full knightly spoken !— What say ye P shaU we grant 
a field P" said Sir Taneguy, laughing till his breastplate shook 
again. " Men must answer with such weapons as they wield. 
Tne scholar uses his tongue, the knight his lance." 

" Hear ye, sirs ! scholars of Paris ! — this is the answer 
that knights and nobles gire to honest men's prayers for 
justice 1 ' cried Perrinet. " Glad in complete steel, wielding 
their heavy lances, they challenge us to battle them in our 
flimsy robes, skilless in arms I" 

A furious uproar among the scholars responded to this 
•innAal. mingled with excellent imitations of the shrieks and 
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yeUs of yanons birds and wild faeasti, and a sodden wood of 
storM appeared in the air. JBut the proTost seemed rather 
to zejoioe than be dismayed at the prospect of an onset. 
" Hark ye, devils of scholars ! " he exclaimed, " Master 
Hector, and doctors all ! I hold that yonr jongleoresse has 
sufficiently answered all that you can urge, unless ye defend 
assassination in every ease ! This knight has maintained and 
not violated your privileges ; and I wiU not surrender him 
to your petty cruelties, which yet slay, as the Bohemians 
pierce cattle, with so fine a steel that neither gore nor wound 
mark why the beast dies ! " ^ 

" Look to it. Lord Provost ! if you deny me justice, I will 
take itP " yelled Perrinet, delirious with rage. 

" Master Perrinet, you are hurt in the head, and are 
raving,'* said Sir Taneguy, calmly. ** And, but that your 
father is a good Armagnac, I could be tempted to help cure 
your fever, by letting you a little more blooa." 

" Take comfort, sir clerk 1 he is spared to no good," said 
the Lord de la Trimouille, whom restless suspicions and 
cowardice deprived of aU humanity. " We must learn what 
is conspiring in Paris against our lives, at whatever cost! 
And therefore, my Lord Provost, the king's council despatches 
to you this missive, which disregard on peril of your head ! ** 

** It is even so ! " said the provost, in a regretful tone, as 
lie opened and perused tbe parchment handed to him by the 
noble bearer. " Either, sirs, ye must surrender the seditious 
mendicant scholar to me, or— or— I must put this handsome 
lad to the cruellest tortures to wring the truth from him I^ 
liife of the king ! thou art neither woman nor minstreless, 
fair Hu^line, if thou wooldst not rather betray a dozen such 
faplings to the axe, than suffer those comely limbs to be 
wrenched out of all sSape and fitness ! " 

The minstreless of the Boucherie flushed deeply, and then 
an extreme pallor visited }xer cheeks. But suddenly a thought 
seenied to strike her, like a gleam of light ; and, raising her 
brilliant eyes, she exclaimed, " Since it must be so, why, so 
let it be ! Of what moment is the life of a poor talker of 
words, compared with that of this noble doer of deeds P — The 
mendicant scholar shall be surrendered— I trust, to your 
mercy — on sworn condition that you sufier this knight to 
depart with me — ^with us of the Boucherie — free, unques- 
tioned, and unscathed ! " 

** I swear it by whatever oath thou wilt, maiden ! and am 
right glad to be rid of him so peacefully, for I pity and 
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lt>flio»i£r Liai ! " said Sir Tanesuy, eagerly. *' Speak I who 
^«$ the sedition-monger; and depart with the knisht whither 
IImii wilt, as well matched a pair as the fiery swoitl diore out 
©TKden!" 

The consternation among the grandees of the UniTersity 
was very visible, and even the Cabochiens stared and mur- 
mured. Bat these emotions were lost in that caused by a 
burst of fiery sentiment from the young Welsh chief. 

*' Damsel of the Boucherie ! show not thyself so basebom 
in very deed ! " he exclaimed. " I will not live at the price 
of such treachery ! The poor scholar served ye bravely and 
nobly, and, if tnou betray est him, a curse will light on sucli 
ingratitude, and henceforth thy fair face shall seem, in all 
men's eyes, a flowery bed for snakes to nestle in ! " 

" I may no longer nause ! " exclaimed Hu^line, with en- 
thusiasm. " Tour oatu is on record, noble Lord Provost ! 
and thus I claim its condition — ^thus I surrender the poor 
scholar — ^Uius I am treacherous ! — Behold him at your feet, 
at your mercy — ^for I am he — ^my father's ancient mantle the 
sole difference ! " 

The astonishment with which this revelation was received 
was universal, and for some moments mingled with incre* 
dolity. The Cabochiens themselves shared it, and were 
evidently altogether unconscious that the Boucherie had fur- 
nished the daring champion of their narty — ^marvellously 
daring, being a woman ! But the general recollection of the 
resemblance between the features of the poor scholar and 
those of Hu^line de Troye — of her learning, eloquence, and 
impassioned devotion to the Burgundian cause — ^her expe- 
rience in the exercise of a still more difficult and beautiful art, 
for the minstrels of the middle ages did^ot confine themselves 
to the labours of composition, but often sung their own verses 
in public meetings of the craft— the total disappearance of the 
poor scholar — ^the danger, united to all the magnificent gene- 
rosity of the avowal — ^forced conviction on the most reluctant 
minds. 

"Gro, go, I will not believe thee — ^and yet 'tis like enough!" 
said Taneguy Duchatel, after a breathless pause. ** Gk)--he 
is better able to endure- the torture than thou." 

** Let him go with me free and unharmed, or your pledged 
knighthood is forfeit !" exclaimed the minstreless. 

" It is impossible, I tell thee, girl ! — my lord the constable 
will have one victim or another I Shall I believe thee, and 
put thftft tf» the torture to discover what complot ye had formed 
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mYmh oor sudden measures discomfited P" returned the pro- 
TOBt, at a high pitch of his loud voice. 

" Nay, if you bellow it, provost, we have lungs too !" said 
Cahoche, in a voice so like an articulate roaring of thunder 
that the assertion was amply supported. '* But as to putting 
Hueline to the torture — ^albeit she hazarded herself against aU 
OUT knowledge and consents — look first to win the Boucherie, 
stone by stone !" 

"Nay, sir, you have sworn by your knightly word that, if 
I revealed the Burgundian prater to you, this knight, and we 
of the Boucherie, snould depart in peace !" said Hueline, fer- 
vidly. "And, ah, good knight ! ah, noble Sir Tanegu^ ! chivalry 
still pretends to be herself, in words, and what will knights 
say u they hear how falsely thou didst deny a damsel her 
sworn boon P" 

So sacred was such a promise held, at least in theory, that 
the fierce provost himself was confused with the address. It 
is also more than probable that he was secretly well inclined 
towjards Owen Tudor, and that the heroic danng of the min- 
streless touched answering chords in his own stem but lofty 
heart. Luckily at this moment the enraged scholar of the 
Sorbonne thrust in his word. 

" Yonhave promised to release the Burgundian, in exchange 
for the traitorous scholar, if this madwoman — the daughter of 
mad Jean de Troye — ^be he !" yelled Perrinet le Clerc. " But 
not on the charges brought against him by the University for 
my shameful maltreatment and persecution ! Surrender him 
to my honoured mother, and we will see if we cannot chastise 
treason as well as any royal officer in the land 1" 

The hatred which Taneguy entertained against the Univer- 
sity in general was immediately concentrated against this 
mdividual of that distinguished body. 

"Already I have told ye, that I deem ye had only scant 
justice, inasmuch as the stroke was not hard enough !" he re- 
plied. " I see well that this sly wench has caught me in a 
trap ; but our Lady forbid that Taneguy and his word should 
travel different roads. I give the knight to the party who 
can, or who will keep him, and, I trow me, the constable will 
not weep over the slain if ye do battle for him, Cabochiens 
and scholars !" 

" Come with us, then, very noble knight, glory of dying 
chivalry l" exclaimed the youthful poetess, extending her hand 
to Owen. And although he was enwrathed to find the con- 
firniation which circiunstances seemed to offer against him, 

L 
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and uttered some mtmnun of refosal and resiotttmiee, hm 

eye enconntered the glance of streamy fire w^A the xnin- 
streless cast upon him— and he was silent. 

" A J, go with her, boy, to the Booeherie— tiie qnazters are 
good, though rough!*' said Taneguj, good-humouredky. "Go 
with her — and I would I were in thy shoes I And if when I 
send for thee I find thou art still in the Boo^ierie, and hold'st 
to thine Armagnac tale, I will myself present thee at the 
daaphin's court for one of the best and most promising (albeit, 
something too rash) of all our yoathfnl ehiyahy !" 

Owen bloshed deeply ; but, affecting not to anderstand the 
hmnendo, he replied, " Whoever seeks me there, my Lord Pro- 
Tost, or wherever I may be in Paris, &iend or foe, shall not 
miss his aim ! — 1 will find my papers out, ^ongh Ihey be 
hidden in the fiery golf! — ^and yonder surely is one oi the 
rogues who robbed my varlet of them !" 

At this instant Owen's glance lighted by merest chance on 
the one-eyed beggar of the parvis of Notre Dame, who had 
thmst himself forward from among the crowd in his amdety 
at the torn which eyents had taken. 

The prorosi's attention was instantly attracted by the ob- 
serration, and he listened very attentively while Owen stated 
his reasons for believing the mendicant connected with the 
plunder of his baggage. Yet the accused party seemed to 
take no notice of what was said, though all tne audience per- 
ceived who was meant, until the provost raised his voice to 
its highest pitch, and commanded him to come forward. 
•* Good, my lord, I am deaf as well as purblind ! — ^what is the 
matter?" said the beggar, advancing with a step that seemed 
to tremble with years rather than agitation. 

The matter was soon explained to him ; but, far firom con- 
fessing the ofience with which he was charged, the mendicant 
burst into such vehement ejaculations and protestations of 
innocence, that Owen was greatly shaken in nis opinion, and 
declared that he had only suspicions to allege. 

" What rogue is this ? Dost thou know him, Capeluche P" 
said the provost, at last, out of patience. 

** Yes, my lord, he is a poor brother in our Lady*s love who 
lives on the steps of St. Jacques de la Boucherie — and does 
no harm to any one, much less his neighbour!" replied tho 
authority appealed to. " I have seen him there for years, 
and always give him a sol for charity when I have a good 
hang!" 

' Tjet a reward be ofiered for these papers — and, as I haye 
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Hdd, left who will, or can, canj off the pme !" said Sir Tane- 
gar. " I will sit here to see fair play between the TJniTersily 
and the Gabochiens ! Bat let this hall of the GhAtelet be clear 
and silent aa a graye within ten ticks of the clock — or I will 
make it one in reality !" 

"God&ther! the knight is your gaest«»bear him safely 
with, us l" said Hn61ine de Trove. 

" Bat if he iB not a Bor^ondSan P" said Eenand Gaboche. 

''Still, he saved the hfe of Ha^iine-"K)f thy betrothed, 
Benaodl" said the victorious minstreless, and Simon Ga* 
boche immediately took the word and marshaUed his men 
as if to force a passage throogh all opposition. G^ie magnates 
of the University were evidently pnczled, having in reality no 
great aeal in the cause of the Armagnac scholar, save in so far 
as it famished them with a means of annoyance to thegovem- 
ment. YHule they consulted, the Gabochiens acted. Hu61ine, 
in an accent of irresistible sweetness and tenderness, implored 
the Welsh knight to honour the Boucherie with his presence 
for a few days, until he could safely venture forth — ^until the 
" cruel and choleric" constable mignt be pleased to hear his 
explanations. 

*' Gome with us, youth," said Simon Gaboche, who had been 
musing awhile, but who started into activity the moment he 
heard anght that savoured of resistance and defiance. " I will 
wager a drove of the fattest beeves of Poitou the constable 
shul not take you easily from the Boucherie against your 
will — and, with it, you may stay as long there as it plesses 
you, an honoured guest !" 

" It is the only way to prove that thou art what thou callest 
thyself — a Borgimdmn would not abide our summons in Paris 
long," aaid Taneguv, cheerfully. " I will remember my pro- 
mise ; BO go with them, and let me see how ye will ravage it, 
like monlu of St. Germain, among these fellows that call 
themselves scholars, though little Known to Paris by that 

With this permission, Owen yielded with his natural im- 
petuosity to the various passions which inspired him. " Have 
with you, then. Master Butcher I" he exclaimed. " My sword 
is a liorrowed one, but its owner will not ask it of me while 
I need it so much ! Let us make a way for Mademoiselle 
Hu6iine to pass on quiedv." 

Simcm Gaboche instantly set his butchers in motion ; and 
Benaud, uttering an eager cry, dashed forward with his 
dagger bared, to side wiui the Ghevalier Sauvage. But the 
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The interior arrangements of this little commonwealtli 
costribn^ted to render it dangerous, as its power was in the 
bands of few. The corporation of the hatchers was the 
richest in Paris, and was governed almost entirely hy its own 
laws and regulations. It consisted of some score families 
enjoying the monopoly of the supply of meat in Paris. In 
one sense it was strictly an aristocratic community. The 
right or wrong of primogeniture was acknowledged, and the 
eldest sons succeeded their sires in as strict entail as the crown 
iUelf. The Salic law was also in full vigour, in regulating 
successions. Females and bastards were rigorously excluded 
fi'om all participation in the Boucherie ; and, as only the head 
of each family was permitted to exercise the trade, it had 
gradually become limited to about twenty persons, styled the 
master-butchers of the Grande Boucherie. Simon Caboche 
was the hereditary head of this body, and received from that 
circumstance his title of Master-Chief. \ 

Bich as they were, the master-butchers of Paris had not 
yet dreamed of the refinement of modem mercantile wealth, 
which takes its residence as far as possible frcmi the place of 
its creation. They were even obliged, by express ordon- 
nances, and still more by custom, to take a personal share in 
the gory business of the shambles. But now their occupation 
was gone, and the P&hny days of the Boucherie seemed de- 
part^ for ever I The zeal of the butchers in favour of the 
Dake of Burgundy won them the hatred of the Armagnacs, 
by whom they were deprived of their privileges, their market 
divided and transferrea, and themselves, as far as might be, 
deprived of their inf uence over the populace. 

It was towards this quarter that the romantic Welsh 
knight-errant directed his unwilling and yet fascinated stens, 
and his whole progress was a species of popular ovation. The 
mob were encouraged by the presence of their ojid leader and 
his armed Cabochiens, and followed in increasing numbers, 
and with an enthusiastic uproar of shouts and applauBe, across 
the square of the Chatelct. 

The news of the discovery of the poor scholar's identity 
with the popular minstreless of the Boucherie spread like 
wildfire, and stirred the inflammable Parisians to a frenzy of 
delight and triumph ! The name of Hu61ine pealed in the 
exalting thunder of the people to the skies, in continual union 
with the designation by which only the Welsh knight was 
known. "Vwe Hu61ine! Vive le Chevalier Sauvage !" re- 
sounded in mingled accents on every side. And although!^ 
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<ywftib#««»twiw»ca Btui Q i lly fitted with tean, and she 
alarevv to calm Ilia fofvkr efleinatgn ee with gentle entreaties, 
tiba ^botj af trHoapkual g a niaa aliona on lier brow, and her 
W aa t y cLavad iatp Ha alBDnat aplendcNir, iiradiated by the 
maali^^I^ar her DataiH-i(J!« and ambition! ' 

"Seinnw Hafima mv Hia Charafier SaaTage, was weU aware 
how it hap f w ad, h«l ^ba ana of tiia minatrMees was linkedin 
timt of w kmghk ; aad ator wad amm, carried away bj the 
ft rTo uf of hia gralhsda and admiration — bewildered and 
intOMaled by iha joyfol vpvoar aroond him— Owen raised 
herWfedtohiafipe; anieorcred it with kisses. The Parisians, 
wont to bo delighted Ti(h show and speetade, enjoyed this 
dis^T of beaiatT» genhiss and passion, aa much as the most 
magmnc^it exhibitioBa of material pomp and trinrnph. The 
aon of Goroaiwy dfeated the popular faTOor; and so indeed 
did hia krd'asJaad^ which the proroat ordered to be restored 
to him. The womten handed aoad kiased both the biped and 
the qnadn^a^ aatii the latter bcpan to show sisna ol weari-c 
Be6s» perilapa al aanae sly iastigatioB of the gooa sqnire him- 
aelf, sad reared «id planned so aa greatly to incommode and 
Bcatt^ their mataal admirers^ 

Owen seemed to hiasself to be moring in acme ideal world 
of gl<»y and d^i^t» achiered without toll or efiart»«-to walk 
the air, waiidefiitf amid golden etoiids, aa he had often dreamed 
in hia ^ildhooC aaleep on ainae lofty efa|^» in the smiseti 
Strange aa it may read in the ccM repetatkm, the bright 
woman by his aide appeared to him, when ha stroTe to shape 
hia thooghta, like a star fettering and Rowing forth from 
some dan boacmi of nish^ and tiirowing a glory and a beantr 
OTer all beneath ita ra&nee! The aspect of the terrificmob 
of Faria had ket its horror and terror, or retained only so 
mnch of either aa hei^tened the emotions inspired by its 
gentlMieea a^d eareesee, like those of a gambolling ti^er. 
And the spell kated orer both— oyer aQ— ^nntil the procession 
entered the filthy windings of the Yal de Mis^. But it 
was not in any magic of thon^t or feeling to resist the dis« 
gnsting and iKXRible imnreasiQns of this tme abode of sqnidid 
snfiering and porMty. xbe fonl odoors that exhaled on eyery 
side, the haff^ard mins inhabited by a hideous and swarming 
populaoe, which eame fatih. as if for the express purpose of 
Demg inspected in all their misery i the narrow, unpared 
lanes, the traces of disgusting trades that offered tiiemselTes 
4«» *:kg^ gutters, in the stenches, in the pallid risages and stained 
'ta of the deniaens,. excited the loathing and amaiement 
oung mountain diief. 
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Fiitil now, Htt^Une shared the {general joy and enthusiasm 
with the feTYOur of poetical genius that concentrates into 
Imming focuses the common light around. But she started, 
as if from a dream, when Owen murmured in her ears, ** And 
doth, so bright a flower bloom on this reeking foulness P'* 

"Alack, gentle knight! do not wake me yet! Let me 
dream on awMle I" she replied. " This is the Val de Mis^rc; 
and truly I may not deny I am its bom child and inheritor ! 
Ziong years my father dwelt amidst these hideous fens of 
humanity ; here he won the hearts of a fickle j)opulace by his 
tenderness and skill in remedying their sufferings I — here he 
learned what cancers eat into the souls of men — what cruel 
laws make them the dismal things we see I How they re- 
compensed him, reads ill in the history of our times, or shall, 
when right-judging eyes search into their record I Until then, 
even his daughter must be silent." 

There was something of proud regret and disdain in this 
sacrifice to the prejudices which she must suppose to animate 
a knight and nwAe, that touched Owen to the neart, He en- 
dearoured to look with less scorn and disgust at the fearful 
spectacles that presented themselves, but his fine nostrils lost 
not their dilation and quivering expression, even when they 
entered the comparatively open area of the Boucherie. 

It was only in secret yards and vaults that the butchers 
ventured to elude the prohibitions of their Armagnac masters, 
and carry on their trade. Accordingly, a dreary waste of 
empty stalls, unbleeding gutters, hooks without carcasses, 
saluted Owen's gaze. But these were sufficiently disgusting 
in eyes accustomed to the freshness of nature, and belonging 
to a romantic youth whose imagination was full of the pomps 
of courts and chivalry. 

But Owen was allowed little time for reflection. The 
moment they were fairly in the shambles, and the massive 
wooden gates which admitted them barred, like the sluices of 
a harbour, on the multitude that flowed after them — Simon 
Caboche turned and welcomed Owen to the Boucherie with 
a nearty hug. " Well we wot, you are no Burgundian, but a 
knight-adventurer come to France in search of good employ- 
ment, — ^yet thou shalt be one ere we let thee go I" he said, 
gleefully. " Aha, you are well out of the provost's claws, for 
he lets as few escape him as any mouser I know of I Brother 
masters, let us make him very welcome, for, by the good 
duke's beard, we shall have need of all such merry prickers 
when w'e tussel it again with the Armagnacs for Paris !'* 

** Dear godfather ! you did promise me to yield an unco' 
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tional — a more ffenerous liospitality !" said Hu^line, warmly. 
" If the life of the poor scholar be in aught dear to any of na, 
hath not this noble knight out-desei'ved'all recompense? Ho 
is our guest— our honoured, our glorious guest ! — ^but what« 
ever else he may become is for his own sole judgment and 

H'ill." 

** Let him not forget that the Armagnacs would have con- 
signed him to the doom of a malefactor and of a slave — ^and 
that the Burgundians saved him from it — and I am content!" 
said the Master-Chief, over whom the words of Hu^Jine 
seemed to possess a magic influence. " You wiU be one of us 
anon, young knight, if our betrothed here undertakes it, for 
she hath witchcraft in her, and as our merry duke once quoth 
to me (and he hath more wit and good jests in him than any 
mumming fool of them all), ' Aha, Simon ! you may lead & 
herd of wild horses better with a mare than a rope !' And so, 
in very truth " 

" Dear father, peace ! You bid not your guest welcome, 
and this is your own threshold !" interrupted Hudline, colour- 
ing even in the eyes at this specimen of Duke John's facetiae, 
which Simon Caboche was in the continual habit of repeat- 
ing, both as a demonstration of his former intimacy with the 
royal jester, and from the satisfaction he took in the peculiar 
turn of his rough and licentious wit. 

" Right welcome are you then, knight, and may luck be in 
your crossing my door-stone!" replied Simon. A shadow 
passed over Hueline's visage as he uttered the words — ^a 
shadow of the future — inexplicably mournful and yet tinged 
with light, like the first clouds of a coming darkness. 

Owen Tudor had arrived before a building which, to those 
acquainted with the topography of the Grande Eoucherie, was 
known as the residence of the Master-Chief. It was a large 
rambling mansion, on arches, that formed a range of slaughter- 
houses below, descended to at certain points by drawbridges, 
or ladders on hinges, which could be lowered to the ground. 
Granaries, and loits filled with fodder for cattle, composed a 
part of the building, mingled with numerous stalls and pftis 
for sheep and oxen. The whole was inclosed in a high stone 
wall, excepting on the side occupied by the extensive dwelling 
itself. 

Owen saw that he was beneath a large archway garnished 
with two mighty bulls' heads in stone. The family of the 
Caboches had their armorial bearings, and this was their 
crest. It is true that they were conferred upontiiem in jest, 
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bj Lonif) tke Fat, in his satisfaction at the enormous bulk of 
m aaimal of the species, which was presented to him by the 
corporation at a great feast. Bat the Caboches retained 
them in good earnest, to the great wrath and contempt of all 
f^ntle and noble personages, and possibly on that very 
account. 

A strong door of oak, crossed by many bars and rirets, 
wsa before them, which Eenaud Caboche bioimded forward to 
open. But it was secured within, and he was obliged to blow 
a blast on a horn that hung to the latch by a cham. Mean- 
while the masters of the Boucherie took their farewell of the 
rescued Tisitor, refusing Caboche's hospitable invitation to 
enter and empty a flagon in celebration of the event. It 
seemed, indeea, as if a degree of suspicion and alarm took 
hold on these chiefs of the corporation when they learned, 
with certainty, that Owen was no emissary or ally of their 
duke. Every hood was cast back, and every nose touched its 
owner's girdk with great respect ; but Caboche himself looked 
troubled at the speed with which, after this ceremonial, his 
BufBragans withdrew. Even young Benaud's brow was 
douded as he echoed his father's welcome, and the gates of 
tke Master-Chief's residence roUed slowly open. A broad 
oouri-yard was then visible, surrounded by a gallery of 
Tougluy carved woodwork, into which the principal apart- 
ments opened ; and that was the only staircase, for there was 
none in the interior of the house. 

The reason of the precautions observed was soon apparent. 
It was killing-day in the Grande Boucherie, and, though the 
men were compelled to abandon the work to follow their chief 
on bis rescuing expedition, traces of their suspended activity 
were yiBible in every direction. Sheep half skinned ; oxen 
bleeding where they were felled ; hogs grunting, as if impa- 
tient for their turn, among the saw-dust and straw ; calves 
lamentably bleating and fretting with the ropes that bound 
them; hideous heaps of gory wool, of severed heads, and 
streaming entrails, composed the spectacle wherever the eye 
tumed for solace. Every gutter flowed with the dark red 
tide of slaughter, and the dismal roar which occasionally 
came from gratings in the pavements seemed to declare that 
more victims pined for a horrible release, in vaults below the 
house and yards. 

The only object which gave any relief to this sanguinary 
scene was the figure of a sprightly youn^ damsel, who inade 
her appearance, hastening down a steep flight of stairs, to greet 
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the arriral. It struck Ehys immediately that she tras the 
Teiy perfection of female beauty I She was plump, she was 
red-cheeked, all dimply over witn smiles and coquetry ; and* 
if she was perhaps a little too short, that imperfection was 
remedied by her lively costume, and the jaunty manner in 
which it was worn, with its short crimson petticoat, and hand- 
some lace toque, or head-dress, of many-ooloured ribands, 
floating from a crown-piece of the smallest possible size, to 
gire the streamers a point of adhesion. 

So fascinated was Ehys ap Goronwy with this gentle 
apparition, that Simon Caboche waa obliged to repeat to him 
an order to stable his master's charger in one oi the neigh- 
bouring stalls ere he heard it. The young damsel meanwhile 
paused in her descent, staring in great surprise and consterna- 
tion at the knight and his attendant. I^othing could be more 
sudden thaU the change in her whole manner, from lively 
welcome to awe and bashfulness, when she perceived the 
Stately stranger among those whom she came to meet. 

" Be not afraid, dear Gules ! — this is our rescued prisoner 
*->not an Armagnao !" said Hu^line, hastily. " Methinks he 
must be in great need of calm, and therefore we will lead him 
at once to some place of rest — and unarm him — ^as is the wont, 
I have heard, of^noble dames, when they receive an honoured 
guest." 

"Lodge him inour best chamber, daughter! — in that wherein 
the duke did repose him until — ^but no matter ! — the best we 
have," said Caboche. "Our guest is at least not so far 
Armagnac as to trouble to sleep in that room where my lord 
of Burgundy lay that he might nave quick news of the justice 
done on the traitor of Orleans ! What a yelp the fellow made, 
like a dog when you tread on his tail ! The duke made a 
merry jest of it, did brave Duke John ! * * Caboche,' guoth 
he, for, in faith, we talk to each other like brothers — * Cabo- 
ohe I is there any music like an enemy's dying groan?' " 

" Nay, ffodfather, the noble chevalier will honour my poor 
chamber during his abode," said Hudline. " And I will sleep 
with my sister Gules j for else, methinks, he could rest bat 
little, being all unwont to the dismal roar and plamts of 
slau^ter!" 

" Doth he come to kill men, and mislike to hear an ox groan 
beneath the axe ?" said Caboche, with his grim smile. " Nay» 
demoiselle, it is thine own woman's heart that thou puttest 
under the knight's breastplate, for I trow well thou hast never 
yet accustomed thy dainty ears to the musio of the Boucherie 1 
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Bdf tfilioa wili^ for thon art tiij fathto'i tnia daughter in 

Itcfibg thy way with us all !" 

JEueline smiled with her sweet and irresiitihle expression 
of tendemess, and motioned to tiie knight to adranoe — when 
Boiaad Caboehe exclaimed; with startlinj^ 8addemiess» " But 
ihoTL hiast nerer nnhamessed a knight, Hn^line !— I will aid 
the ^ood squire^ and spare thee and Gules the pains." 

" X ou are needed in the Boncherie, mj Benaod ! — and we 

will omit no office of conrtesy which may be ia our rude power 

to hMl" replied Hn^line, coloaringi bat with firmness. 

Never until tnen had she addressed her young betrothed by 

so endearing an additament ; and Benaud was pacified. 

*' It is true« son J Let every man of as swallow a measure 
of wine, and bare his elbows, and get to work again, for much 
good meat is spoiling for lack of me knife I" said the liberal 
Master-Chief, as Owen followed his conductress with much 
secret satisfaction to the apartment which it seemed she 
specially desired he should occupy. Benaud continued to 
gaae afb^ him until he bent his lofty head to enter a door« 
way on the farther side of the gallery above. 

This admitted to a broad passage which, intersected by 
several others, traversed the roomy abode of Simon Caboehe. 
It came out a^ain on some leads over a range of deserted 
shambles forming part of the great square of the Boucherie. 
An irreff^ilar ana apparently ruinous pile of building arose 
nmidst these slaughter-houses, connected with them by a fixed 
ladder of considerable height, abutting in a lattice which 
opened like a folding door. With a grave snule, Hu^line 
requested the kn^ht to be the first in mounting this approach. 
" And BO shall we see, messire/' she added, " with what agile 
daring yon will climb the walls of a beleaguered city 1" 

Owen oompliedi with a speed and lightness, considering the 
Weight of steel he carried, that put Gules Caboehe into a 
■uppTessed titter. "Our cats are nothing to himi Made- 
mmselle Hu^line !" she said. With a mixture of gaiety and the 
respect which superiority .of intellect rarely tails to win its 
possessors. ''But why woiQd you not let him sleep in mr 
father's chamber of ceremonT F Alas, we have little enoug n 
at best to please so noble a visitor 1" 

What was there in this simple observation to make the 
minstreless of the Boucherie sigh so profoundly P She made 
no other reply, and followed up the steps witn slow i^d ye* 
practised feet, decUning, with a smile and a pale blush, Owen s 
offered hand, "I am accustomed to the ascent; these 
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chambers were mine !" she said, and, opening the lattice, the 
apartment destined for Owen Tudor appeared in the form of 
two chambers, communicating one with the other by low and 
narrow arches of grotesquely-carved oak. 

On entering, a stranger would have imagined himself on a 
level with the ground, for the open lattices of the faiiher 
chamber showed a bank of rich flowers in full bloom. And 
yet the towers of a church, which appeared above it, seemed 
so inconsiderably elevated in comparison, that the idea struck 
Owen it must be a terrace-garden formed on the neighbouring 
roofs. But the chamber m which he found himself was so 
singularly garnished, that it might alone have engrossed his 
surprise, especially remembering that it belonged to a young 
woman. A large collection of stuffed serpents, and reptiles 
of the most hideous forms, hung from the ceiling ; the waUs 
were covered with shelves of dusty manuscripts, sometimes 
curled and blackened by flre; innumerable phials and instru- 
ments of chirurgery lay scattered about. A small black 
organ, ancient enough to have been played on by St. Ceialift, 
occupied one comer of the chamber ; in another there was an 
old and much-worn arm-chair, which, in spite of its antiquity, 
seemed anxiously, and even religiouslv, preserved. A collec- 
tion of tools, resembling those used by masons, hung on the 
wall, including, of course, a trowel, a Ime, and a plummet. 

Hu61ine explained these appearances before they had time 
to produce any unpleasing effect. " These are my father's 
relics, — all that the kind Cabochiens could save from llie 
flames which the Armaenacs kindled in our home," she said, 
continuing, as she led me way into the inner chamber, " ex- 
cepting the contents of this apartment — ^presenls which, in 
his prosperous estate, he received from various free cities and 
states of Flanders, in testimony of their likinff to his cause." 

Owen was surprised, when he entered, at the elegance and 
even splendour of the decorations of the bedchamber. It was 
hilng with arras, very beautify wrought with designs from 
the favourite poem of the middle ases, the " Bomance of the 
Eose," representing the progress ofiove, in a singular and not 
very decent allegory. The alcove and counterpane of the bed 
it contained, were of silk damask, which, in complication and 
beauty of design, could not be surpassed by the most elaborate 
productions of modem art. The stools and tables were carved 
and gilded with a luxury of embellishment that showed more 
of the artist than of the artisan. A parchment, beautifully 
illuminated, apparently of verses, in a strange and marveUooB 
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cihaiacter to Owen, but which a modem schoolboy would have 
instantly reeognised as Greek, lay open on one of the tables. 
A lute and mandolin were near; and many articles of female 
selection, such as flowers and embroidery, were scattered 
about the room. The whole scene was such a contrast in 
elegaiice and comfort to the rest of the Boucherie, tiiat Owen 
-was amazed. 

Without affecting to observe his surprise, but no doubt 
secretly gratified with its signs, Hu^line modestly informed 
ibe gnest that he was in his sleeping chamber, and asked per- 
mission to unarm him. This office of hospitality was so 
usually performed by the ladies or damsels of the house, that 
Owen neither felt nor offered any objection. But his courtesy 
was somewhat unusual, when, miding that Hu^line could not 
easily reach the upper pieces of his armour, he knelt before 
her on both knees. There was as much homage in his look 
as in his attitude, and Hu^line became suddenly brilliant 
with an expression of joy and tenderness that gave ner beauty 
its most natm-al and lustrous character. 

19'either of his fair attendants was, in truth, skilled in the 
o£&ce they had assumed, much less in removing such cumbrous 
and involyed masses of steel network as formed the master- 
piece of Ehys ap Greronwy. Gules Caboche was truly 
declared by her brother to understand nothing of unharness- 
ing, and ner office was confined to receiving the pieces of 
armour as Hu61ine unclasped or unloosed them. But the 
latter's natural dexterity supplied her want of experience; 
and, during theprocess, the group might have famished no 
bad ideal for a Venus disarming Mars, but that Owen's youth 
was too immature for the warlike god, and there was more 
dignity in Hueline*s manner than the mother of the loves is 
said to assume on such occasions. But her mistakes excited 
the irrepressible laughter of the merry Gules ; and Hu^line 
herself at times smiled secretly at a strangeness in the war- 
like habiliments of her guest, which even denizens of the 
Boucherie could not fiEul to perceive. 

Owen's garb beneath his armotir was not of the richest 
materials ; but the beauty and power of his person needed no 
splendid ornaments in the eyes of women to excite admira- 
tion. It is possible, even, that the beggared daughter of Jean 
de Troye was in her heart not displeased to observe that there 
was atleast one point of resemblance and sympathy between 
them I But there seemed some others ; for, whenever their 
eyes met, both coloured deeply ; and if they touched each 
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Boncherie are devoted Bargrmdians.-— I would have yon free 
to depart, alas ! for it may sooner be your pleasure so to do 
thsQ oars I— -'Tis therefore I have made this chamber yours 
—it has a secret egress unknown even to the Cabochiens— 
which, a woman has explored, and 'tis not too difficult or dan- 
gerous to pass — so that if ever — if too soon — ^for we live in 
dangerous times, and the tranquillity of Paris is as the moon- 
liglit on troubled waves — as the slumber of the condemned ! 
'—'Let me show you how you may depart at any time — with- 
out wine^s — from the Boucherie." 

"A dungeon could not be unpleasing, charmed by the 
sound of so melodious a voice!" said Owen, with warmth; 
but, without seeming to heed the compliment, the minstreless 
rapidly traversed the chamber of the alcove, and, throwing 
open a lattice, stepped forth in the lofly garden at which 
Owen had marvelled on his first entrance. A flower, that 
until then he had never seen, aseailed all his senses at once 
with overpowering beauty and fragrance, for the Syrian rose 
bloomed m a waste of coloured fragrance in every part of this 
strange garden. 

" Mj father was poor — ^he loved to grow his own simples— 
and he gradually covered the roofs of his neighbours with 
these plants!" said the minstreless, proudly, even when call- 
ing ber sire " poor," as if the contrast between his destinies 
and himself struck her in an exalting light. " Yonder is his 
house — at least its blackened remains ! Do you not perceive 
the ruins, knight, on this side of the tower of St. Jacques P" 

" I see what seem to be the roof and timbers of a dwelling 
almost destroyed by fire," replied Owen. 

" It is easy to pass over these terraces to it — and it is not 
so far destroyed but that one in danger may make shift to 
reach the ground!" said Hu^line. "He will then find him- 
self in the great street of St. Jacques — opposite another 
deserted house — ^the house of Maitre Nicolas Flamel ! You 
have heard of him, messire F" 

" Father Ambrosius did oft speak of him as a youth of 
marvellous science and application !" replied Owen, who was 
vaguely troubled at this revelation. It was disagreeable to 
him, in some way or another, to find that the young min- 
streless had a means of egress unknown to her protectors. 

"I knew him only as a grey-bearded sage — he was my 
father's friend and close confabulist !" said Subline, with a 
slight smile. ** Together they dreamed fine dreams— but 
botli are well wakened now ! My father is in the deepe«^-. 
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dungeon of yonder Cliatelet whose shadow broods over us 
like a stationary cloud — ^and the wise Maitre Nicolas sleeps 
with his wiser wife, Pemelle, in the sepulchre which them- 
selves had sculptured by magic hands — Italian hands, 
messire! — ^in the church of St. Jacques! — ^unless what our 
marvel-loying Parisians constantly affirm be true, that the^ 
buried faggots of wood in their place, and fled to enjoy their 
unbounded riches and immortahty in countries where science 
is not so severely punished as in France ! You may almost 
distinguish the noble gate which Nicolas raised and most 
richly adorned to please the meddling priests of St. Jacques ! 
It is covered with strange hieroglyphics, that time only can 
decipher — ^yonder ! at the comer of the street of the Notaries 
which leads into a haunt of death and luxury — ^the Cemetery 
of the Innocents !" 

" What doth luxury in such a place, with death P" said 
Owen, startled and perplexed at this expression. 

" We Parisians are a strange race — we rouge the cheeks of 
our corpses to make death more ghastly, deeming to make 
him fair !" replied Hu^line. " But what will not tne avarice 
of man P The Cemetery of the Innocents is a churchyard 
walled round in arches — ^and the dark and narrow passages 
formed by those receptacles of the dead are occupied by shops 
of the lightest and most frivolous merchandise ! Jewellers, 
tailors, glovers, mercers, toymen, and armourers, sir knight ! 
display their showy wares among escutcheons and tablets, 
and dreary monumental effigies ! The inscription on the 
tombstones that pave the passages are nearly effaced beneath 
the tramp of merry loungers ! — Only there is no hypocrisy in 
the name we give it ! The charnel-house of the Innocents 
disguises nothing!" 

" I shall not buy French armour there, lest it smell of the 
tomb !" said Owen, in great disgust. 

" It is enough-— let us return— Gules is light of approach 
as a lapwing," said Hu61ine with a sigh and a smue. "I 
have shown you my secret — ^but I know not why I fear for 
you ! You are safe, if friendship can keep you so !" 

" What wilful bird would leave the cage that had so beau- 
tiful and kind a keeper P" exclaimed Owen. 

Hu^Iine glanced at him with an expression of tenderness 
that w£w perhaps natural to her, but which stirred Owen's 
soul to its depths, so sweet and penetrating was its light. 

" Yet 'tis little wise to leave the door open to birds of 
wandering wing!" she replied, after a moment's pause, 
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'* Nevertlieless, 'tis done; and, by my goodwill, nought 
slionld ever pine in imprisonment ! Here is Gules Caboclie." 

jdiey returned into the first chamber in time to prevent 
the daughter of the Master-Chief from noticing that they had 
eTcr left it — ^and Owen was abandoned to his rosy bath and 
the most delicious of reveries — the dream of first love ! Not 
that the haughty descendant of Arthur called it by that 
name ; but what else was the exquisite and never-wearyinff 
satisfaction which he took in remembering every look, woro, 
and gesture — every act, every expression of the features — ^the 
very waving of the air that floated musically around the 
daughter of the Parisian demagogue P And yet he could not 
afford to indul<i:e long in this paradise of thoueht, when the 
reality awaited him, and he was arrayed with much more 
rapidity than it is probable that any one — even Hu^line— 
expected. He arrived in the gallery by which he had as- 
cended from Caboche's slaught^-house, certainly before his 
approach was anticipated. The Master-Chief and Hu^line 
were engaged in escorting to the gates, with great marks of 
consideration and honour, the one-eyed beggar of the parvis 
of Notre Pame ! 

Whatever the conversation had been, that which Owen 
could not prevent himself from overhearing seemed not to 
be of the most amicable cast. 

"You will live to repent this, Simon !" said the one-eyed 
beggar. " Meanwhile I leave you to your own devices, and 
I trust you will pardon me if I do not return to visit you 
until you are rid of this young and remarkably handsome 

" Such will he never prove — I answer with my life !^ 
though that be but a poor pledge !" said Hu^line, vehemently. 
" But we will grieve the less, my Lord St. Pierre, that already 
your frequent presence in the Boucherie must give rise to 
some suspicion among the Armagnacs — ^which your absence 
may dissipate." 

" In truth it is best — it is well — ^that we should part I" 
returned the Burgundion emissary. " Farewell, messircs 
and gentle damsel ! for it seems to me the duke's last friends 
in Paris desert him !" 

And, in spite of the remonstrances of Caboche, and, what 
was more liKely to move him, the silence of Hu61inc, the 
mysterious mendicant took his departure from the Boucherie. 
The words ho had overheard convinced Owen of the reality 
and depth of the conspiracy that the Armagnacs dreaded, but 

M 
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xnade him conclude tliat no immediate danger was to he et« 

Sected from it. His very presence in the Boucherie might 
efeat any — ^and meanwhile the wings of the passing moment 
dnpped hearily from the rich dews of passion ! 

We are sorry to confess that neither the anger nor the 
departure of tne Bnrgondian emissary affected Hu^line so 
deeply as they might at another time. She even remem- 
bered both circumstances with satisfaction on the night o£ 
that life-stamping day, when she lay restlessly tossing beside 
the slumbering Gules Caboche. 

" He ! — ^with his wealth, his pride, his wisdom, and his 
years — could it be jealousy ? Was there not something more 
than the zeal of party in itP'* mused she. " Why, then, a 
poor adventurer from a foreign land, young, rash, impetuous 

as the winds, may well " The rest of the meditation was 

a vague delicious dream, which we cannot undertake to follow 
over its wilderness of flowering hopes ! 



CHAPTEE XV. 

" Akd wherefore did they bid me beware of the children 
of song, since thou art its brightest daughter; and'^didst save 
my life at hazard of thy own!" murmured Owen Tudor. 
'* Sweet Hu^line, let us read no more — ^I would gaze at thee I 
•-what poesy is so lovely as thy face P Oh, I could gaze for 
ever on thee thus, and never weary !" 

" But thou wearyest me, dear knight, to gaze for ever on 
me — ^thus!" returned Hu^line, with a pettish, sparkling shower 
of tears. 

The knight and minstreless were alone in the chamber of 
Jean de T^ye, as it was called, from the relics of the medi- 
ciner being deposited in it. They were engaged in a very 
usual and favourite amusement with both — ^the perusal of the 
" Eomance of the Eoae." Owen's curiosity was excited to 
this work by the tapestry pictures in his bed-chamber, and 
Hu^line toot pleasure in teaching him how to recite its verses 
with the true Parisian and minstrel rhythm. 

Owen had now been several weeks in the Boucherie — a 
much longer period than had been calculated by any of the 
parties to his residence there. 

On discovering with certainty that he was not a Burgun- 
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dian, the University took up the cause of their maltreated 
scholar with the utmost zeal. This stirred the Arma^nacs in 
faFour of Owen Tudor; and, above all, Taneguy Duchatel 
stood his firm friend during the heat of the persecution. 
Even he could only counteract the efforts of Owen's learned 
enemies, by causing him to remain in the Boucherie, as in a 
sanctuary, and persuading the constable to answer the remon* 
stranoes of the Universit^r by a declaration that his govern- 
ment did not venture to incur the danger of a popular out- 
break in an attempt to seize him bv force. But it was gra- 
ciously added, that no notice would be taken of any attempt 
which the Universily and its armed band of scholars might 
choose to make in effecting the purpose themselves ! And, 
as the rabble of Paris and the University were known to be 
very good friends, the former would probably make no resist- 
ance to them ! With this bitter jest, and every species of 
annovance, in the shape of deputations and complaints, it 
could devise, the University was obliged to content itself; 
for the Cabochiens were evidently resolved to defend the 
rights of hospitality in the person of their Welsh guest. 

This resolution was doubtless owing, in great measure, to 
the influence of Hu^line, whose mastery of intellect subjected 
the Boucherie, and, consequently, tne whole Burgundian 

? tarty in Paris, to her will. And that was vehemently in 
avour of the generous stranger who had rescued her from an 
ignominious and dreadful doom ! She won the Caboches to 
snare her own ardent hope that the Chevalier Sauvage would 
easily be gained over to the Burgundian cause, and lend the 
aid of his brilliant valour in the dimgerous {>rojects a-foot to 
restore the sway of Duke John. His seeming quality of a 
poor knight -ad venturer — ^the injuries he had received from 
the Armagnacs — the facility with which such changes were 
made in this civil strife — ^might well encourage the expecta- 
tion. A late example had occurred in the person of the 
famous L'lsle Adam, governor of Pontoise, who transferred 
his allegiance to the Duke of Burgundy so lightly, that he 
himself declared it was but changing a colour. Hu^line 
knew not the strength of the political and personal feelings 
that bound Owen to the party most opposed to England and 
Henry V. Nor was she horn in an atmosphere to appreciate 
the barbaric notions of fidelity and honour which Owen 
brought with him from his native wilds. 

Any anxiety that Owen might have felt on the score of his 
prolonged exue in the Boucherie was set at rest by an assu- 

u 2 
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mnRT frna Sir Tanegor, tlmt as soon as the army, which waa 
jsnmErmg to march into ^Normandy against the ISngUsh, was 
TRft^^ lie sboald be permitted to join in the expeditioOi in 
j^m.^ of aJl tlie doctors in France ! The preparations, indeed, 
loi^avid; bal the mtmuse furaished Owen with an excuse 
iar Tvsdzning himself without nneasiness to the enjoyments 
W dbeoTcred in the Grande Boodierie. The reader, aware 
of his exceeding pnde of birth and rank, his aspiring and 
poetical ima^dnjition, will perhaps marrel what attractions he 
conid find within the walls of the hideous shambles of Paris. 

Undoubtedl T there was mneh in the constitution and man- 
ners ot the Boucherie to excite the attention of an inquisitive 
trareller. Bat Owen was not an inquisitive traveller I — ^tbe 
spevies was not yet invented. A magician had thrown his 
spell oro' him, whose touch transformed the most alien ob- 
iects into ^—l^g iUusions of splendour and beauty ! The 
horrible sights and sounds of the Boncherie — ^the coarse 
habits and ferocioas discourse of the Caboche& — ceased to 
aAeet him disagreeably. The apartment of Hu^line, which 
he occupied in the Boucherie, was an oasis that Love amused 
himself in turning into a paradise, whose glittering leaves and 
flowers shut out aJl the world beside. 

IjOYe — first love! — the fierce passion likely to be kindled 
in blood so inflammable, in youth so inexperienced, in an 
imagination so fervid and tinchilled by the cold embrace of 
reality, in a heart so athirst for pleasure and excitement! 
And that he was loved again, who can doubt? So beautiful, 
so young, so valiant, and so generous ! — ^was he not all that 
the impassioned dreams of the young poetess had sought in 
the vacancy of existence ? — all that was necessary for her ex- 
alted and tender fancy to deify? 

Love delights in reconciling contradictions; else it would 
seem unlikely that a passion, whose essence is sympathy, could 
have arisen between Owen Tudor and Hu^line de Troye. 

Owen exulted in a royal blood of unknown antiquity— 
Hu^line was the daughter of a poor apothecary, who boasted 
himself sprung from the dregs of the people. Owen's aspira- 
tions and tastes were all of the loftiest aristocracy ; and we 
have seen with what passion Hu^line identified herself with 
the fierce mob of Fans ! The whole course of their existence 
seemed to oppose them equallv. Owen was brought up 
amidst savaji^o solitudes, in proud though fallen state, nuroea 
with lofty visions and prophecies ! Hu61ine was a daughter 
*^oitiei, whose earliest career had been its brightest and most 
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prosperouB, — one stunned by tiie dash of hard realitiee I Owen 
aoagnt to commence his active life as an Armagnao — ^from her 
earliest childhood Hu^line was devoted to the party of Bur- 
gondyl 

Drnring a long period, her father was the foremost leader of 
the Parisian populace, whose constantly fermenting mass of 
misery has, irom age to i^e, burst forth in explosions so dire. 
The ascendency he acquired over Simon Caooche gave him 
the sway of a great material force, which his sagacity enabled 
him to wield with extraordinary effect. For a time, Jean de 
Troye was the idol of the Parisian mob ; and, secretly sup- 
ported by the Duke of Burgundy, he figured prominently m 
the earlier disturbances that followed the murdler of the Duke 
of Orleans. But he promulgated laws, and introduced reforms, 
which disgusted both parties with him, while the frenzied 
excesses that the populace abandoned themselves to during 
their mastery excited the resistance of despair in every class 
but the lowest. It was believed that even the chiefs of his 
own faction were not deeply grieved when Jean de Trove was 
confined in one of those terrible dungeons of the Cuatelet 
called the oAliettes. 

The admirers of the solitary system have not given sufficient 
attention to iliese prisons, which, in the middle ages, carried 
it to perfection. The very name meant — Forgotten ! Who- 
ever entered an oubliette was sealed up for life and death. A 
trapdoor closed the captives in a dungeon wherein no ray of 
light ever penetrated. The gaoler who lowered their food was 
forbidden to speak to them, and it was only known by the rattle 
of their chains, as they rose to receive it, that they were alive. 
This was all the information which during three years reached 
the outward world concerning Jean de l^ye. He was alive, 
and yet dead. No friendly eyes had ever beheld him since 
the day of the Arma^ac triumph ; no Mendly voice was ever 
permitted to reach him; and, but for the persevering exertions 
and netitions of his daughter, his very memory would have 
faded away among the cmangeable populace whom he served 
at such fatal cost. 

Hu^line was the only child of this unfortunate demagogue, 
and inherited his political notions, deepened by the fervour 
of a woman's feelmgs and the sense of accumulated wrong. 
Moreover, she was bom with that passionate sensibility which, 
when it bursts in song, is inspiration — in deeds, is often but a 
sublime madness ! Jean de Tjcoje was one of the most learned 
men of his age, and his chief delight was to cultivate the rich 
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thai ahe would never entertain any idea of happinesa or fea« 
taWty, which indeed, tinder flnch oircnmstanoes, dwelling 
within sight of her father's place of torture^ was scarceljr 
possible. 

The need for love ever athirst in snch a heart, the generosity 
and compassion of her nature, gratitude and poUoy — ^rather 
than any emotion of wanner tendemess-^won ner consent to 
this arrangement. Jean de Troje's fall left his orpluai friend- 
less and penniless on the world — and Simon Cahoche, liitna^^f 
suffering under grievous fines and penalties for his share in 
executing the learned demagogue's behests, immediately con- 
stituted himself her father and i^rotector. When subsequently 
his sole remaining son and inheritor became enamoured of the 
orphan, Simon Caboche encouraged and aided him in every 
manner, until, vanquished by so much generositjr* and tha 
necessily of securing the aid of the Boucherie in efieoting her 
father's release, Hu61ine made the compact above recorded. 
3ut the prospect of passing her life in the shambles, with the 
Caboches, seemed to possess few allurements to her, con- 
sidering the recklessness with which she hazarded it. Tha 
vehement but sensual and gross passion of the young master- 
butcher could indeed possess but few charms for a woman who 
minsled so much of spiritual tenderness and enthusiasm with 
all tne fire and passion of her temperament. 

And yet they loved — Hu61ine de Troye and Owen Tudor— 
the minstreless of the Boacherie and the descendant of the 
Cambrian kings ! I^ature takes no heed of the distinctions 
invented by man; so beautiful a pair could not meet, and feel 
that they were nnsuited to each other by mere accidents of 
birth ana training. 

Hu^line was formed to catch and enthral a fancy so warm 
and poetically coloured as that of the young Welsh chieftain. It 
is true that she was two or three years mder than her lover ; 
hut the circumstance, united with her rare talents, only added 
to her power. It mingled a degree of awe with his love, such 
as the ancestors of his race were wont to pay to their inspired 
priestesses. A warmer and fiercer passion gradually won upon 
this spiritual one, but scarcely perceivably, for a time, even to 
Owen himself. 

It was not in human nature indeed^-at all events, not in 
youthful human nature— to resist the influences to which Owen 
was exposed. He found himself a prisoner, in all but the 
name, in the gloomy precincts of the Qrande Boucherie, where 
the only congenial object was a beautiful woman, around whoTv* 
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mistreas as she was of it, the French minstreless took a new 
and eager pleasure in uniting her poesy to the melodies of the 
stranger. The national music of Wales presented charac- 
teristics of wild and melancholy grandeur that delighted the 
once l)riLliant and joyous poet^ of Champagne ! Eoyal and 
heroic bards first taught tne Cymric harp its strains ; but the 
plaintive notes of lamentation and defeat, which mingled in- 
cessantly amidst all their defiance and martial energy, was in 
harmony with the conflict in her nature. 

It is true that she no longer composed, and that she thus 
kept the letter of the farewell wherewith she resigned her 
chaplet. Perhaps she feared to trust herself with the expres- 
sion, of the new inspiration that glowed in her heart — hoped 
BtiU to deoeiye herself — would not listen to the language 
which must utter her secret soul ! In the virginity of passion 
there is a delicacy that shrinks even from its own contem- 
plation. But she remembered the lays of her glorious dawn, 
the beautiful chansons and romances that made her name 
renowned in France! Once more she poured them forth 
into the enchanted ears of her lover — ^brilliant, light, ^ay, and 
captivating as the wine of her father's native provmce— of 
Champagne — even as she herself had sung ! And if a deeper 
glow of tenderness, more fiery touches of passion, marked the 
progress of a new science in her soul in the versions she gave 
of uiose remembered lays, she herself knew not always how 
or why she changed the word or the sentiment, or even at 
times the whole meaning of the legend! It is certain she 
was no longer so inclined to the sarcastic gaiety and raillery 
that pleasea the laughing maUce of the Parisians. 

The Caboches had very little taste for the finer arts of life, 
and were busied in political agitation and struggle with the 
usurping craftsmen who, on tne breaking up of their privi- 
leges, rushed in to share the wrecks. Abnost from the first, 
E«naud took a great dislike to the Armagnac knight, and 
shunned his company as much as possible, x et he could not 
reasonably expect that so honourable a guest should be left 
alone, and he seemed to have no pretence for finding fault, as 
his sister Gules was supposed to be always of the company 
which Hu^line aflforded him. But Gules had her own impor- 
tant avocations to attend to, that frequently called her away 
from the remote apartment containmg the relics of Jean 
de Troye. And, even when present, she was in general too 
much engaged with her proper smiling reveries, and in knit- 
ting lace, or in playful warfare with B-hys, who insisted *^^ 
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bloom on his cheek ! All that puzzled the Erendi miiiBtrelesB 
was, that he gave it no utterance m word or deed that he 
oonld by possibility control. And yet, on this airy basis, she 
bmlt as magnificeDt a structure of hope and happiness as erer 
enamoured fairy raised for a palace wherein love and pleasure 
might securely dwell. 

We hare seen — Hu6Iine, too, was dazzled hj that 
Bplendid mist which at times rises tram the sur^g sea 
of human misery — ^that calenture of noble spirits — ^that 
yision of unirersal happiness and regeneration that, like 
a new creation, perhaps reouires a new chaos as a pre* 
liminary. But now she unitea, in some inexplicable manner, 
her sire's dream of an enfranchised and triumphant demo* 
cracy with her own of a noble and knightly leader, whose 
chivalrous qualities should throw lustre on the cause and its 
Tulgar instruments ! A hero who should at once lead a popu- 
lace and dictate laws to nobles and kings, concentrated all the 
glorious rays of her enthusiasm ; and this her idolizing fancy 
shaped in the young and generous errant-knight of Wales. 
To free her father — and with him a nation — redeem herself 
from the Caboches and the Boucherie — become the wife of 
the beloved and beautiful warrior ! — almost impossibilities as 
they were — ^became, in her glowing reveries, feasible and 
likely purposes. 

The wife I — ^Hu61ine was aware that great obstacles inter* 
vened to this consummation. Bhe felt — ^and felt with an in- 
tensity which only a soul so lofty, trammeled by lowly des- 
tinies, can feel — ^tnat, poor and desperate adventurer as the 
Welsh knight seemed, the prejudices of caste separated them 
like creatures of different elements ! Owen's pride of birth 
she early detected, though she by no means fathomed its 
depth and rooted hold. Ine indistinct but towering grandeur 
of his aspirations were too congenial to her own to pass un- 
observed. Yet she despaired not. She felt the power and 
ascendency of her own oright and daring genius. She de- 
spised, as unjust and unreal, the prejudices that opposed her ; 
for ahe knew herself on more than equality, in all natural 
points, with the most distinguished of her sex. She confided 
m her beauty, in her wit, in the subtlety and penetration of 
her talents, in the magnitude of the services she could render, 
in the love she had inspired — ^to vanquish those phantoms of 
pride— ignorant, of course, of Owen's claims to royal birth, 
and of the dazzling superstition which raised his hopes to 
iuoh starry heights of &te« 
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Under these impressions, the minstreless multiplied around 
Owen all the allurements that genius, love, and beauty can 
lend to woman. But little, indeed, did she suspect the nature 
of the struggle thus kindled and fanned in her loTer's bosom. 

Hu61ine soon discerned, and, for awhile, with pride and 
satisfaction, the reverential homage that chastened all the in- 
creasing fervour of Owen's feelings. And yet it was not easy 
for a Parisian girl of the fifteenth century— or, indeed, of any 
century — ^to understand that Druidic veneration of the sex 
that mmgled in the most ardent reveries of the young stranger 
from the Sacred Isle. She perceived, it is true, with the 
delisht which the freshness of everything, and, above all, of 
the numan heart, inspires, that Owen loved for the first time 
—for the first time contemplated woman with the eyes of pas- 
sion. But she could not fathom wherefore he shunned all the 
numerous opportunities she gave him for the expression of 
the sentiments that burned in nis eyes — ^why, when they were 
alone, his whole manner changed, and became so pold and 
reserved — ^why, often as he covered her hands with kisses, he 
never ventured to raise their fluttering flight to that warm 
bower of roses that seemed to woo them to delight — ^why, 
finally, it almost seemed as if he shunned her company — ^was 
pleased no longer with those delicious and enamouring^ lays 
which flowed in music from her lips ! Unhappily, Hu^line 
began to imagine that, in her quality of instructress, she had 
clothed herself in too cold a dignity — and her natural warmth 
and tenderness suggested but too sweet and powerful a means 
of dispelling it ! 

Thus far Owen struggled fairly with the passion that 
wooed him in such exquisite forms. When first he became 
conscious of its nature and power, he made a firm and reso- 
lute stand, unhappily ! If he had betaken himself to flight, 
it was perhaps yet possible to secure a triumph. But it was 
so pure, so delicious, so irresistible a happiness to behold her 
— to listen to her charmed voice — ^to feel the breath of her 
movement pass him like the waves of music — ^that he could 
not resolve to deprive himself of them ! His ambition and 
pride rushed, in all their glittering masses, to his aid, and 
gave him a false security. They persuaded him, that the 
idea of relinquishing the magnificent promises of his horo- 
scope, of debasing the royalty of his blood and the grandeur 
of his destiny by a imion with the ward of a butcher's charity, 
the daughter of a rebellious apothecary, was an impossibiUty. 
'»n the other hand, his chivahrous sentiments, the modesty of 
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his jonth, the reverence that entered so largelr in his love, 
respect for the rights of hospitality (inspir^ oy a barbaric 
education), persuaded him that he ran no risk of attempting 
so signed a breach of every law of honour as must be involved 
in any unlawful gratification of his passion. 

But when Hu^line applied all the resources of her volup- 
tuous and subtle genius, in union with her personal beauty, 
to subdue a resis^ince whose nature she only partially com* 
prebended, Owen knew no longer how to defend mmself. 
The more he resisted, the more resistlessly did the bright 
minstreless scatter her sorceries ! Still Hu^line felt herself 
foiled — still she perceived that her loving artifices were baf- 
fled by some invisible but infrangible obstacle — that she fell 
short of her aim in a surprising manner, as if she shot with 
arrows of fire, that rushed themselves away as they sped to 
their mark 1 Owen could not but yield, at times, to the over- 
powering impulse of the emotions thus enkindled in his young 
olood ; — ^but those tremulous outbursts died away in silence, 
or in entreaties for pardon, which seemed by their remorse 
and shame to confess sentiments far different from those 
Hu^ine sought to inspire. The first love of woman is always 
pure— and seeks only to unite itself with purity. 

With the instinct of her sex, Hu^line sought in jealousy a 
stimulant to her lover's laggard passion. She tortured him 
with displays of affection for Benaud Caboche, partly feigned 
to lull his suspicions, and partly the result of a short-sighted 
feeling of compassion. But it excited in Owen a vehement 
sentiment of rivalry, heightened by the silent but scowling 
dislike and mistmst which he felt the young butcher cherished 
against him. He was witness of rough caresses and freedoms 
that excited at once his wrath and envy to the highest, rendered 
the more poignant by the reproach and coquetry of Hu61ine*B 
glances at him even while suffering his rival's tenderness ! 

Everything contributed to the march of the catastrophe ; 
but speciallysome circumstances with which Owen was unac- 
quainted. The dangerous steps of nu61ine were precipitated 
by secret movements and events among her party, of which 
he was of course ignorant. When Owen first arrived in the 
Boucherie, the project of restoring the power of the Duke of 
Burgundy by a Parisian insurrection was a favourite one with 
the whole party, but was as yet but vaguely formed. The 
general disarmament of the Burgundian mob, the vigilant 
precautions observed, and the concentration of the mmtaiy 
power of the Armagnacs around and in the capital, made it 
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but little remote from an impossibility. But now the ru- 
moured intentions of the constable and his adherents to march 
into Normandy against the King of England, gaye new hopes 
to the designs of their bosom foes. 

The triumph of a Burgnndian insurrection was also es- 
sential to the projects of love and ambition that filled the 
heart of Hn^line. But the Norman expedition would carry 
with it him whom she meant to be the demigod of the storm 1 
There was consequently no time to be lost in winning him 
to the party he was to lead. Moreover, many fears assailed 
her: the jealousy of Benaud Caboche was but netfiilly asleep, 
and a sharper espial had reappeared on the scene, whom she 
had some reason to deem animated by a similar quickening 
sentiment. 

This was the one-eyed beggar of the parvis, or, as must by 
this time be conjectured, we prime agent of the Duke of 
Burgundy in Paris — ^the subtle, intriguing, and daring Sir 
Pierre de Giac. 

This man was a fayoured counseUor of John the Fearless, 
and was held to be as crafty as his master was feroeioas. 
He was a peculiar object of hatred with the Orleanists, as he 
was suspected to be tne adviser of the murder of their chief. 
This opinion was partly founded on the fact that he was of 
low birth, haying saised himself by his talents and court in- 
trigues to rank and power &om a yery poor station at the bar 
of Paris. The nobles always concluded — and with good rea- 
son — ^that persons who had risen from the classes they op* 
pressed, detested them, and laboured at their destruction. 
But the favour of the duke, and his own sagacity, preserved 
de Giac firom the effects of their malice and envjr ; and it was 
probably the union of the subtle qualities of his mind with 
the headstrong violence of his master that produced the 
singular mixture of artifice and cruelty observable in the 
deeds of John the Fearless. 

Whether in the hope to profit more by the influence Hu6Une 
exercised, or that his cold and misanthropic heart was in 
reality touched by her beauty and accompliwments, De Giac 
had often betrayed sentiments which, if Hu61ine had been 
ambitious only, might have excited her attention. But she 
detested and despised the cruel and calculating agent, while 
she served the daring principal ; and the cold cheer she made 
him effectually froze his loving aspirations, if, in reality, he 
had any. For it was extremely doubtful. De Giac was a 
^C dissimulation. He feared the Caboches— he was 
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too old and withered to hope anything personal, and, plebeian 
as he was, he had, as is the wont of such men, adopted and 
exaggerated all the haughtiest prejudices of the rank he had 
reached. Hu^line was to him, too, a butcher's ward, an apo- 
thecary's daughter I 

After staying away for some time, in great disgust and 
alarm at the Armagnac knight's admission into the Boucherie» 
this personage, stifl more alarmed and disgusted at his pro- 
tracted sojourn, secretly revisited it — secretly, at least, to 
Owen Tuaor. Hu61ine soon discerned his evil influence. 
Feigning only to be animated by political motives, De Giao 
managed to infuse suspicions of a dmeront character into Simon 
Caboche himself! In him it was that the minstreless most 
dreaded the formation of such mistrust. She knew his devoted 
fondness for his son — ^bis jealousy of the honour of his blood 
-—the suddenness and brutality of his passions — ^that he was 
prouder of his hereditary dignity as Chief of the Butchers 
than a monarch of his diadem, and than a Spanish hidalgo of 
the purity of his descent and race. He was animated by an 
unceasing thirst for revenge against the whole Armagnao 
party, which might easily, on provocation, concentrate against 
a member of it. Three of his sons had perished in the course 
of the conflicts between the factions. One, who was slain in 
battle, he never seemed to regret ; but to the manes of 
Philibert and Lambert, who were hung till they rotted on the 
gibbet of Montfaucon, he had vowed a hecatomb ! He began 
to grow impatient of the gentle but firaa repulses his overtures 
received, and of Hu61ine's excuses and promises of their 
guest's speedy conversion. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

THS SONG OF THE MEBHAID. 

Ths minstreless of the Boucherie was unhappily insensible to 
her own peril in the task she had imdertaken. All she learned 
01 Owen Tudor, of his noble and unoontaminated youth, his 
high honour and integrity, spread her confidence in hun bound- 
lessly. She imagined that the struggle in his heart was only 
between pride and love, and both sentiments were stirred to 
the utmost in her own bosom with the thought. She loved 
with the frenzied fervour of a poetical inspiration as well as 
the warmth of an empassioned woman's heart. Meanwhile, 
Owen's tottering resolutions and inward conflict gave a languid 
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fire to his eyes, a melancholy and hesitation to his whole de* 
meanour, that added compassion to the tenderness which 
already melted her soul to the most dangerous impressions. 

The multiplication of those fascinations, the Dewilderins^ 
sorceries of allurement poured forth by the enchantress with 
the profusion and endless variety of the diamond mines of 
genius, could not always be withstood by one merely human. 
And Owen was very human — ^in the first flush and vigour of 
his strong and fiery passions ! Penetrating as she was, 
Hu^line could not imderstand the full power of the philtres 
of passion she administered, for, after all, she was a woman, 
and her lover was a man. The purity of the flame of love in 
woman misguides her but too oft ! Hu^line's soul ached only 
with desire to know the truth — to be assured by his own lips 
that he loved! Unhappy sex, that believes m the lips of 
man ! — ^while Owen's — ^but amidst all the wanderings of his 
imagination, honour continually brought them back again to 
an innocent fold. The recollection of nis prophecy frequently 
came to his rescue : his hopes in it were rekindled by the very 
circumstance of the directness of the application of its warn- 
ings to the minstreless of the Boucherie ! But it gave him an 
imaginary strength. The voices of reason and honour grew 
fainter as those of passion waxed louder and more irresistibly 
musical. And the eflbrts which the syren made to vanquisn 
this strange resistance inspired him with the most dangerous 
of the phantasies that had yet visited him. The consuming 
thought entered his soul that only his own hesitation stood in 
his way to the Bupreme happiifeBS of being beloved by a 
creature so beautiful and gifted that she seemed to Owen one 
of another and loftier species of humanity I 

And it was under such circumstances that Gules Caboche 
found herself under the necessity of attending to some do- 
mestic arrangements which she said would detain her until 
nightfall, when she would be sure to return and kindle the 
lamps. There was not much that was unusual in this. Ghilefl 
rarely neglected her household duties on any account ; and of 
late the most especial appeared to her to attend to the 
comforts of Rhys ap Goronwy. TTie good squire had been 
absent on a customary excursion to the Grand ChS.telet, with 
his master's entreaties to be summoned from his sanctuary— 
und brought back better news than usual : — Taneguy Dudi4- 
lel sent word that the first divisions of the army of Nor- 
:jiandy were moving from tbe garrisons beyond iraris, that 
<he Dauphin was to join it almost immediately, and that, as 
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he commanded the guard of the yotino: prince, Owen was to 
hold himself in readiness to depart at a few hours* notice, 
nnder his protection ! Gules unaccountably wept at this joy- 
fal intelligence, and, thinking; she could not make too much 
of her guest now she was about to lose him, she descended to 
see with her own eyes that he was refreshed with the best 
viands and the oldest wines in the house. 

INor was there anything unusual in Hudline's presence in 
the chamber containing the wrecks of her sire's possessions. 
GuJes and her betrothed sister usually spent many hours of 
the day in it, endeavouring to enliven the species of imprison* 
ment endured by their guest — ^to charm away his languid 
hours with lively female chat, and the thousand nameless 
attentions which only women know how to pay to a beloved 
guest. Little fragrant presents of flowers and fruit — ^reading 
—music — ^laughter — sent the hours dancing past — ^without 
counting the dangerous intoxication of pleasure the lovers 
felt in each other's company, which might alone have supplied 
the place of all things else. 

In mutual embarrassment, rather than from any desire felt 
by either to peruse the sage allegory made so frequently the 
pretext of their interviews, the mmstreless and her lover 
read, as was mentioned previously, in the " Eomance of the 
Rose." The dry, metaphorical, scholastic account delivered 
ift its verses of the progress of love, received indeed a mar- 
vellously illumining commentary from the mingling glances— 
the signs, the smiles — the tremulous tones both of tutoress 
and disciple ; yet, on the whole, under a quaint and tedious 
personification, the verses of Maitre Guiilaume de Lorris 
gave no such bad picture of a passion fretted and obstructed 
by obstacles, as not to be recognised by those suffering under 
a similar malady. Owen ceased to read — with the strange 
request we have commemorated— to be allowed to gaze 
instead ! 

It was the hour of sunset, and the rosy splendour of the 
sky shone in upon them as they sat, w^hile the benign perfume 
of the lofty gardens of Jean de Troye contributed its ener- 
vating influence. Owen's heart beat wildly as a deer's in the 
toils — but Hueline either did not, or would not, perceive his 
agitation. She threw herself disdainfully back m her arm- 
chair, with the pettish exclamation recorded at the com- 
mencement of tne preceding chapter. A flamy glow was 
on her cheek, and a troubled light gleamed from her down- 
cast eyelashes on the tears that loaded them. Something of 
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«J^ea :eit :ii^ re^rrmacii za zL-d ieutrLs at k* aa«L Hie 
•ije«» ^n "ii>.iie I'.n;^ -^l.ttt rryeiii^aits Tiirdceii as kesft awsj in 
Ui/4^u3 j1 ^inorse ani Zizud^rmtrs^ Ee S^ viik all Lis inex- 
ptrn-.i^ce, .luit -iie ^^ns ji '3disi*wiL :o wk:^ kt Lad so c^ien 

iiL ux -lie an^^er 'Ji iitr -one» reTnintttHJ liim» W 

tivn. *ji 'btf :>crani:e riiynie in his propttiCT, nkk vstil then 

It almost 3««med to zhe taataetie Ceit as if he nuw belore 
Irim — ^i>ceii«ti :o die laal ailtxiexnenc ot the flQtB|[s of one of 
tlic^e >yrt;ji iamcucers Dt zhe dtep 1 The wsrcs dal floved 
round uie :^&ered L<ie — his racker » detthhed — kis s^J^jnn 
promises — ^his z'~ ^ncus propiiet'iea^-flil mz^ed hack hi npid 
:$e«4aence apon 1li:» memory, -^uid. zave oijn couiagy , 

*' Woui(:>: tiion der^rive me^ bri^hfi Suehnew of the aole 
happiness liiat ever may be mine — to saae on thee ?" he Al- 
tered. "* 1 know not how i£ i8> but xhr hemasj hnes tears 
to mine eyes — hke the imi u iu rj qI the dark aflrar twught of 
anne own bind '." 

^ Some roane^ of eaHy mornin^^ will be araaBd thee aoon 
—thou wilt cornet me ! — the damsels oi theeoort are &ir, and 
noble, and wealthy ! TMiat is Hueline to rememb^ f" re- 
turned the minsts^deas^ 

"■ Fear them not — doubt not that saeh can «ake Me ftxtf^ 
tiiee r returned Owen. ^ Ah ! ^bon knowest not whoefore 
I am silent with a bmstiiig BO«I^-what oaths, what ftofhe- 
des, trammei me I cfcie woold I tell tiiee what t»h«»*« I 



hare a^ynst azqr rfcarmSj wealth, or power ! I hare awcna to 
laifil mme horaeopev if hnman efforts maj — awonttoa dyin g 
fither, dearest Hnelme!— And tiiat mmiMdcj lads ae, * Woo 
no dan^bier hot the darter of a kmg V " 

" The daughter of a b^g !— kni^t. svdij thou imTest r 
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v^ed Subline, after a pause of astonisliment^ bat with a deep 
inward chill at the heart. 

"Hear it then — thou art skilled in all sach lore I The 
&med magician Glendower, who thrice compelled the thunder 
and bail to descend Snowdon, and do battle with our enemies, 
drew for me this horoscope !" said the Welsh chieftain, nr^ed 
by an almost inexplicable mixture of emotion. But he recited 
l^e lines ai Grlendower's proj^ecy with the fraught enthusiasm 
that makes converts ; or, at all events, proves the sincerity of 
the attempt. 

Hu^ine listened, like one petrified, to this singular effusion, 
which flashed explanations upon her bewildered fanc^. The 
remembrance of Owen's astrological researches^-of his super- 
Btition— of the mysterious allusions he had not unfrequently 
dropped to the destinies in store for him— rushed upon hef 
in overwhelming confusion. Yet something of the ridiculous 
80 irresistibly joined in all the extraordinary matter of this 
revelation, that she could not forbear a sudden and startling 
laugh, that yet seemed to have an edge like jagged lightning. 

" And for a madman's dream — for what else was Glendowei 
—what else is astrology, starry science though it be F — wilt 
thou resign — ^abandon P — But it is true I You say well, knight I 
I am skiUed in these sciences — ^let me peruse this horoscope!" 
she said, stopping the first wild outburst of her feelings 
almost with equal suddenness. 

The demand rekindled some of the most irritating of Owen's 
recollections, and he was indignant at the ridicule which his 
magnificent pretensions excited. 

**In mine own land — simple knight though I mount my 
charger in France — ^I am known to be of royal blood, more 
ancient than that which wears your crown!" he replied, 
adding, with a fierce scarlet suffusion of the cheek, " but, for 
mine horoscope, I lost it in the silver e^^ at the Vire — to an 
^English knight, from whom I trust yet to win it back !" 

Hu^line was not so unacquainted with the adventure of 
tiie DeHverance of Arms as its yoiing hero doubtless expected. 
The glorious associations the remembrance threw around him 
added stings to the shame, regret, and indignation in her 
heart. Altogether this inspired a keen exasperation — a fervid 
resolution to ner purposes — which hitherto nad been lacking. 
Her whole manner changed, with a very slight pause, to laugh- 
ing gaiety and seeming carelessness. 

"So damsel of France, then, under degree of a kine's 
daughter, may hope to win your favourable regards P" s»'* 

js 2 
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■aid with a smUe that concealed mfinite aflrony. '* Noble 
messire ! whj -^d joa not azmoonce it ao at the beginiuDg; to 
spare so Btaeh rmn. trouble '^ And jet, look yon, thehearens 
^\ow as bri^IitlT over the lowly Boocherie as orer the royal 
bowers oi ^k. Pol! — or Ims: aooie god by accident OTeitorned 
his oectar among the eloiids abore us? It is well; you put 
me fairly on my insrd. — tbat whoso woold win you must spate 
you the threats o£ yoar prophecy, by wtwingyon, not waiting 
to be wooed V* 

- Bri;;htest cme! in whrifc manner wooldst tiion woo, that 
should not be too irresistible?'* said Owen, much rdieyed at 
tbis reception ot a eommnnication. which he hoped, and yet 
dreaded beyond ainiosli anr sajtiering, would put an end to 
the scrag^rie and ov^erwhelmin^ temptaticMia under whose 
aigsauit he reit liimseif in eontinnal danger of auocumbing. 

'* Jji ^hdC manner should a zninstrd wooi, but in song ?" re- 
plied Hueline. *^ ^d. ut so ^:Qod a cause, I could be tempted 
to ibr^et miue old resolve — to be once more that Hueline 
whom Kaymond of Marseilles praised— whose lays did ever 
wiu tiie jougleurs^ their suppers 1" 

'^ Yea, sweetest one I sin^ something gay and full of hope 
and in love with iUe ! 31 v soul darkens when I think how 
sad thou werfi» what tLme thy Lament was sung, thou that 
art so young, so beautii'ui, so worsbdpped!** said Owen, bro- 
kenly . 

"I did ne*^ belie my soul; I was s or r o n f ul then, I am 
joyous now r* returned the minstrriees. ^'Butwe poets are 
the very chameleons of change: hst^ bow my lay rejoices too! 
It is in part a dbeam; but I would ha:Te those who sing it, 
call it — the Fountain of J^ore ! — not tbe Dream of Hueline!*' 

Ami she touched the chords of Owen's bazp which was 
beside her, and san^--^rhaps improTising as she went, for 
habit and melodious intuition gare the minstreless of the 
Boucherte ahnost as much power orer her kss flexible lan- 
guage ^ was boasted by the Phynnif^ troubadours oyer 
Sieiis. The measure she used was so Tarions» that it formed 
rather a cadenced and harmonious prose than any regular 
rhythm. The fimetful idem embodied in the lay was in the 
allegQrieal taste oi the age, but was not without originahty 
and beauty sufficient to captivate the taste of the enamoured 
listener. 

TOU2CTAn or XOTB. 



And said I. Lake ! for aje be mote? 
And said I, Hope, thj diige is saaig'i 
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'Twas 80. or seemed ; nor o'er me ji^Ieam'ed 
One branch to which my spirit clung 

Of all that golden tree ! 
And oft a form, of shadowy storm, 

With lurid hand, would beckon me !— 
And voices of sad melody 
Chanted that Death and Peace are one ; 
And bade me track the dying sun 
To some rich realm of crimson light 
Beyond the farthest grasp of night t 
All earth was cheerless, void, and dun ; 
Such as the wintry twilight leaves. 
That lingers, and yet, lingering, grieves. 
And cold and calm I deemed my breast, 

A dark lake in its mountains lost. 
By no soft-stirring breeze caressed. 

By no wild-freshening temi)e8t crossed : 
For, like a ship on an unmoving wave, 
A restless still was on me — death without the grave 
Thus woeful, 'mid the bloom of spring, 
I strayed — an uncongenial thing I 
To me the sweet winds brought no balm. 
The shadowy valleys breathed no calm. 

The rose was little beautifhl I 
I could have wept, I knew not why» 
To hear the lavish birds on high. 

Trilling the woodlands full ! 
To mark the colours of the sky 
Seflected in the violet's deep blue eye. 
And feel it too must die ! 
So lovely — so unblest-^ 
Seemed to me all things, that my weary soul 

Sighed fbr some universal close. 
Some deluge of forgetfulness to roll 
Over creation's throes I 

And thus I wandered, led by chance, 
Till the deep woodland oped a zone 
Of grassy emerald, far and lone, 
THiere moonlight fay might love to dance— 

And there a Fountain rose. 
Its diamond showers of watery light 
Did ever keep the verdure bright. 

Fed by incessant tears. 
And flowers of every hue and glow- 
Love's latest blush — ^his earliest snow-— 
Bloomed all above, around, below I— 
And in it bathed a form divine, 
A form of sculptured light — ^like thine— 

But scarce such ripening years 1 
And bright wings fluttered o*er his head 
In feathery rainbows that did shed 
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Soeh sweetness, all my soul gfew ftint !— 
And with their languid tears, mine eyes 
Brooded like those of sommoned saint 
That leaves some loved one, for the skies I'— 
Ah fain, ah fain I would have fled. 
Bat the Enchanter spake, and then 
I lingered like the speU-boond men 
That hear the mandrake shriek, for weH 

I knew that there was fate and death 

In all the nectar of his hreath, 
Jn all the heaven he promised — ^hell ! 

** Know'st thou me not?" he snng or said, 

** Thou priestess of mj brightest shrine. 
Where worshipped the Lencadian maid. 

Where love and glory mingling twine I — 
What mean'st thoa thus to muse and pine, 
And waste the gorgeous light of youth 
In seeking that vast lie, called Truth ? 
For nought is real but my rich joys! 

Honour, ambition, fame are nought ! 
All that man's restless hour employs 

Save my delights, are vainly bought I 
For what can shadows yield of Miss? 
Only what sense embraces — ^is ! 
The rest but seems — a realm of dreams I 

Fear not 1— why shouldst thou fear ? Thy brow 
Harked thee for ever mine — as now I — 
In all things that are grand, and bright, 

And beautiful, and wild, and sad — 
The flowers of day, the stars of night, . 

The wildering tboughts that some deemed glad, 
The sunset's splendour, and the might 

Of tempests when they rend the oak^i— 
Hueline I thou hast loved ; my stroke 

But flres the nursed volcano's strength. 
And thou art wholly mine at length ! — 

Heed not these spectral shades that gleam 
Around my ever-haunted stream ! 
Though Dido's breast be gored and red. 

And Cleopatra's agony 

Bends her most like a stately tree 
Over her Aspic's panting head I 
Neither would lose the bliss they shared 
With all the woe they wrought or dared K— 
A desolate height of ecstasy, 
A burning ship upon the sea. 
This wert thou bom to be — and be I 
Fear not! — ^the only woe of love 

Is, not to be beloved again ! — 
Bend to my wave and prove 

How sweet is even its paSn l 
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Brink I'*— and my trembHng lips I bent 

Unto the charmed brim I 
Ah, mocking Fate! what vision rose 

So bright— so like— to Him ? 
What burning lip met mine ao sweet 
. The sm did ne'er his roses greet 

More fraught with living fire ! 
What radiance lit the magic wild. 
What Eden bloomed around and smiled 

With purple glows of young desire ? 
What raised the universal paU, 
And shone like dawning over all ? 
I wronged thee. Science, when I said 
Thy sandy seas we vainly wade I 

As torchlight fires a sparry cave 
With rainbow lightnings, snaky splendours, 

Of all the hues the heavens e'er gave. 
So, Love, thy bursting radiance renders 

Those gathered treasures of the soul I 

And back did all the full tide roll 

Of my youth's frenzy — and this lay 

Bushed forth — as torrents to the day I 

I love, I love ! — ^what spell of fear 

For nature's child hath nature's voice ? 
And I will speak — let all earth hear, 

And in my Joy re;}oice 1 
Away, away, ye antique tales, 

Ye dismal bars that rise between I 
Let toothless Custom make her wails 

In prison walls herself liath built I 
Free as the birds that love for love, 

And nothing more, our love shall be- 
As Innocence first loved, for Guilt 

Invented first — security I 

Let rules bind serving souls ; but we 
Have Nature's heritage — are free I 
A poet's burning soul is mine. 
Shall wreathe, shall mingle, melt in thine I 
Cost what it will of weal or woe. 
Let us life's wildest triumph know 1 
Kaise to our lips the flamy draught 
Made the gods deathless as they qnaflidd I 
Though the last drop, by mortal breath 
So madly drained, be ruin and death ! 
Thrice blest to perish thus — thrice blest. 
When tasted is life's richest zest, 
On its full wave to rush to rest I" 

The effect of this lay upon the excited passions of Owen 
Tudor was little short of frenzy. Unfortunately, with other 
associations recalled to him by the image of the syren, with 
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"whicli lie now almost identified Hueline, came to his memory 
some good advice bestowed on him by the monk of Uanvaes 
at parting. The learned preceptor seemed, from his earlier 
recollections, to entertain a great dread of the Parisian women, 
whom he represented under very disadvantageous colours, 
tinctured, no doubt, by the gloom of the cloister, but not un- 
deserved, in that age of licence. Owen applied these warn- 
ings to Hu61ine de Troye, but in a way his instructor certainly 
never intended ! If she were of that light, variable, unre- 
strained race, wherefore should he alone refuse to taste the 
rare, though fugitive, delights offered by their love P As well 
refuse to smell the sweetness of a rose, because its perfume 
was also diffused in the general air. 

And now even the warning contained in his prophecy lost 
its terrors : the ungenerous but overpowering thought took 
possession of Owen's soul, that he was wooed, not wooing! 
He spoke — and he spoke madness — the contagious madness 
of passion. Hueline's object was doubtless only to wring a 
confirmation of words — an anchorage for her heart, in its sea 
of hopes and fears. And never did youthful lover pour forth 
a more impassioned confession than that which rushed — ^like 
a freed torrent, indeed — to the lips of Owen Tudor ! Yet the 
long-expected and panted-for assurance, under such circimi- 
stances, might well provoke the indignation that suddenly 
famed in the splendid eyes of the minstreless. 

" False knight 1 it was for this I sang, for this I wooed 1— 
that I might learn thy full perfidy, and hate thee for it !" she 
exclaimed. " Dost thou deem, then, that Hueline de Troye 
may be loved as a paramour, and not as a wife P Is this thy 
knightly faith, thy knightly honour ! — the reward of the love 
which I do and will not conceal I cherish for thee — and must 
for ever P" 

The light in which this reproach placed'Owen Tudor struck 
his own sense as so horrible, that he hastened, we know not 
with what frantic eloquence, to dispel it. What excuses— 
what arguments — ^what oaths he used — it were vain to repeat. 
But the remorse, and even superstitious terror, with which 
the bare thought of such perfidy filled Owen's breast, glanced 
a delusive, a fatal inspiration into the heart of Hueline. 
There was despair in it too ! — all the most bewildering pas- 
sions of humanity at work in a nature that concentrated its 
strongest and most fiery essences ! Owen avowed that, as his 
only hope to escape from the dangerous intoxication which 
possessed him — ^as his only hope to preserve an eternal love 
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m pnnty—witbout yiolating his father's dying commands, 
and abandoning the hope of the redemption of ms country—- 
(he spoke no longer of the magnificent promises of his horo* 
scope)— it was necessary to depart from the Boncherie— to 
leave the presence of Hu^line for ever! At whatever risk, 
he wonld leave it — ^wonld hasten to the Grand Ch&telet. 
This revehition was also an eternal adieu — to be sealed with 
the first, the last kiss— that ever he might dare to place on 
her hps ! 

Jlu^line shuddered when her lover gently glided his arm 
round her, as if a serpent had wreathed her ; but, overwhelmed 
as she was with resplendent bluBhes, she raised her eyes that 
glowed fathomless as light, full on his—and all was lost ! 

The fiend of passion himself, that prompted, wept over their 
crime — so noble was the structure he round — so utter the 
nun he made i 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THB CALL OF BESTIKT* 

" Thbee strokes of the clock of Notre Dame !— within one 
little hour the destiny of a whole life !— all gained or all lost 
— ^within an hour!" mused the minstreless of the Boucherie, 
as she seated herself in the chamber of the terrace garden, 
awaiting Owen's entry from his usual noonday exercise with 
his horse and arms in the yards of the Boucherie. 

Books lay open around her, and she seemed to be lost in 
one of those minstrel meditations that the Caboches were 
wont to marvel at. But certes those were not altogether the 
coiours of science that came and went like the undulations of 
flame in her complexion with the variations of the revery in 
which she continued plunged. Various, indeed! — for the 
emotions of hell and paradise, all that is dreadful in remorse, 
in shame, in fear — all that is delicious in triumph, pleasure, 
and hope — wandered intertwistedly in her soul hke vipers in 
a bed of the rarest flowers. 

Itemorse ! — for it was now the terrible calm of the passions, 
when they present themselves without their ornaments, 
angels of brightness changed into accusing fiends 1 And the 
towers of the Ch&telet were in sight — the very symbol of the 
barbarous feudality she hated, the living crave of her sire, 
the stronghold of the Armagnac sway ! — Sname I with what 
agony, however associated with frenzied happiness, did she 
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letnce the eweaki of tie kni few wedOi ! A m«1 so kaenly 
aliye in. its genwhiliticg ceold not but IM to its dgptbs the 
lyagrace and dtHhontwar irlueli, j» a wcbbsii, she bad memred 
hjhet&SL Hiieimelell8kekaddeiMnedmthediiikantha 
noble a^inli0ns of her cxialeiiee; thai die liad juskifiodtiie 
contempt est»taiiicd hj nofaieo and tnighta lor the Tirtue of 
womeA q£ the infiesior cIbiwd- Fear I — what diddieiioi fear? 
With a pasBnon heighteBed afaaost to aiidapw, die now knew 
in her secret soal, or she dreaded it in her woman'a heart, 
that ahe had kst her sferai^est hold ob her hwer— tiie imagi- 
aatire idoiatrr of respect SLhe had inspired. Of kte the eon- 
▼ietioii forced itself upon her that, ia the uacooiplex ideas of 
the jGupg mountaineer, she nrast appear in the h^it of an 
cmposfiioned paramofETy familiar wim the artifices of aenanal 
loTe I The anhapBT minstrrieas obejed but too easerlT the 
Boggeatioiis of h^^owing &IU7 in muhipiTiiiK ^ faKin*- 
tions destined to make her lamt Ibr^et she liad lost the only 
permanently attractire one in womaor— pnri^ ! 

This thooght mingled its poiaoatfaioi^^faoat her rerery, and 
Inreathed in the desponding melancholy of the words she 
uttered, after a pause. ** He delays I — ^he was not wont to 
keep me waitii^ thos !" ahe maiiaufed. ** And his kiss at 
parting, methonght, was ceid as mdlting mow ! Yet, tiioBgh 
desfaraetiaa dreg the draft, it is of nMtar ! Let the wont 
come, Owen, I am for erer a paort of tiiee, of thy heart, of ^y 
memoiy — lor who forgets his first lore wholfy ? Ay ! happen 
what will, the fredbest blossoins of thy heart and yooth are 
vine! (>f tiiis joy, of this trimBsph, the iei^ed nmyerse 
cannot depaore me!** 

Tes^ the most gorgeoas aadriehly scented fanes of triumph, 
pleasore, and hc^ ^owed amidst aQ those stinging TeeoiwC' 
tions, as we hare said Trinmiih and pieasorel — giiiltf, 
tronbled, tanpestnoos— bat still boA, in an excess which to 
natures less powerfdllT and paasionate^ organized would seem 
eitiier imporaihle or des tructi v e to existence itsdf . And for 
hoiw ! — it was notdiflficuh for so ardent and poetical an imagi- 
nation to blossom aU oyer with it, when warmed by so per- 
Tsdinff an enthosiasm kindled into activity. Had she not won 
horn him oaths which it woold diake the heavens to violate-— 
oaths of love and fidelity to the grave? Had he not sworn, 
the Love nniting them should be a priest mightier to bind 
faith than any &e hands of man coiud consecrate P What 
ihon|!:h these pledges were poured in the delirium of a magio 
ipell P — ^what though they were the ravings of passion excited 
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chivattcfos honour — ^his inexperienee-— eyen the remorse that 
tarme&ied him — assured her of their power. And would not 
the com^teness of the sacrifice Ae had made, the ahsolnte 
manner in wludi she had thrown herself on the tenderness of 
his yonng heart, plead for her eternally P Whaterer she 
had iosi of her spell, had she gained nothing P Might not 
the associations of pleasure weU replace tluwe of the oold 
homage and admiration he once possessed P Poor Hn^lhie 1 
*-fi2ie imagined she had it yet in her power to retriere aU-« 
to aoeompnsh all the objects of her existence — ^redeem her 
falser and her own hononr — ^and become the wife of a popular 
hero in the person of a worshipped lo^er ! 

The departure of the Armagnac army was a thing decided. 
The daaphin was to take the command on an appointed day ^ 
and Owen received a snmmons to be in readiness, at the gates 
of the Boncherie, to join Sir Tanegay's squadrons on their 
march. Greatly to Marline's surprise and alarm, he had 
eagerly s^ufied his consent, and even impatience for the de- 
parture. Meanwhile the Burgmidians of JParis matured the 
plan of a revolt, to burst into activity as soon as the main 
force of their enemies was sufficiently removed. The turn* 
colour governor of Foutoise was secretly assembling a body 
of troops, with which to present himself suddenly before the 
(»pital ; and, aided by the surprise, and an insurrection within 
the wa&B, he hoped to make his way into them in triumph. 

It was necessary to keep Owen from sharing in the Norman 
ezpediti(Hi, or it is probable that Hu^hne would have allowed 
the consphraey to develop itself in such a manner as to give 
him an excuse, in the rush of drcumstances, for the part she 
intended Mm to play. But that was impossible ! De €Kac» 
indeed, urged ^e prudence of making no further effort to gain 
him over, without, of course, dreaming of Hu^line's purposes, 
or of the ruinous confidence she meditated. Simon Oaboche 
and his son were also opposed to any more attempts. The 
eontinual praises dropped by De G^ao of their young guest's 
beauty, and of the generous trust they placed in their be** 
irothed, produced a strong effect on both. Tet Simon had a 
kind of rou^ likins for the young knight that induced him 
to yield to Hu^hnes persuasions, and consent to her making 
a renewed and last effort to detain him. It was to be attempted 
on thifl memorable day of the soliloquy. 

Hu61ine waited long for her lover's step, — mticb longer than 
dte had antioipated. She grew restlesa and vaguely discoa* 
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tented, she scarcely knew why. What was the consequence 
of a few minutes, more or less, seemingly ? — ^At last he came, 
bat not with the impatience and bounding step of yore. So 
was in his armour, pale and exhausted with the unwearied 
exercise in the use of the arms of civilized chivalry to which 
of late ho had devoted himself. 

With all her sagacity, Hu^line but partly fathomed the 
emotions that worked in her lover's breast from the fatal mo« 
ment when an almost irresistible fascination overcame his 
generous sense of honour and integrity. Yet the forebodings 
of the human heart are seldom unfounded, least of all those 
of a woman who loves ! The moon herself scarcely lost more 
in opinion, when she descended on Latmos to the arms of a 
mortal, than Hu61ine in those of her Welsh lover. His im- 
petuous nature whirled him rapidly into any vortex of passion 
he approached, but the reflux left him to the sway of habitual 
influences, the force of which even nu61ine's fears had not 
estimated. With the ideal grandeur and purity of her cha« 
racter vanished much of its enthralling spell over the son of 
the Druidic Arvon. He was too unmetaphysical and unso- 
phisticated to sound the depths of the profound and gulfv 
abyss which the heart of Hueline de Troye inclosed. Fresh 
from the simplicity of his wild mountains, how could he fathom 
the complicated emotions, that raged in the bosom of this 
daughter of cities, of science, and overwrought feeling P 

But when the delirium of passion was passed — ^when reason 
and reflection returned with their unwelcome lights — ^r^norse 
and repentance scarcely ever visited even female innocence 
betrayed so acutely as they wrung the heart of Owen Tudor. 
He could not, indeed, resist the power of the spell which this 
Circe of passion continued to throw over him ; but a devour- 
ing dissatisfaction and melancholy took possession of his 
inmost soul. The gratitude, the joy, the triumph such an. 
adventure was likely to infuse, dictated, indeed, the fervent 
oaths wherewith he bound himself for ever hers. But if the 
idea of uniting his destinies by marriage to the daughter of a 
rebel apothecary had formerly appeared to the son of Arthur 
60 impossible a submission, it may be imagined he did not 
now entertain it. Hu61ine herself spoke not of such a con- 
tingency — she gave all to love, and demanded only love in 
return. It seemed even a dreary satisfaction to the generosity 
of her nature — ^to its pride — ^to owe nothing to compassion« 
nothing to restraint. She disdained the common resources 
of her sex too much even to pretend any right of reproaching 
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her lorer with their mutaal fault. Nay, she asramed the 
ofSoe that in the code of gnilty love should have been Owen's^ 
and smiled and argued away with that golden sophistry of her 
eloquence the pangs of conscieiice and honour that tormented 
him. Perhaps in anticipation of the suspicions she knew her 
conduct was calculated to provoke, or in excess of self>con« 
demnation, or in the defiance and pride of her nature, she 
even wronged herself by . declaring that he had fallen like a 
victim into a snare she had laid for him. This was imjust to 
hefseif : her temptation, and its fatal success, were the inspi- 
ration of a maddening moment-^f despair. But the avenging 
angel, whose office it is to punish the crimes of men by meir 
consequences, took note oi her words ! Even the exaggera- 
tions of her remorse and feeling wrought against her. Her 
betrayal of the generous Caboches, the dishonour of her 
father's blood even in his dungeon, her abandonment of his 
democratic principles, the loss of innocence, .of honour, of all 
that elevates humani^, she herself represented in the most 
flagrant colours that the eloquence of genius could lend 
despair i And Owen's own exalted notions of female honour 
and purity arrayed themselves against her, almost while with 
his own lips he pleaded into frenzy the feelings that impelled 
the unhappy minstreless into forgetfulness of their restraints. 
These sentiments were alone as sufficient to trouble his 
happiness as it might one swallowing a draught of the richest 
wine, to know that there was poison in it, irresistibly sweet 
though the quaffs might be ! At times he seemed to start 
from an enchanted dream, and yet strove to believe he was 
still in one, when he felt the stings of the recollections and 
remorse that roused themselves in nis soul, and hoped that he 
might again awake, the Owen Tudor he had been ! His pro- 
phecy frequently recurred to him, but no longer in alluring 
splendours, but with the threatening and fearful glare of the 
inscription on the wall ! The conviction gained every hour 
force upon his secret heart that Hu61ine was indeed the syren 
of whose song he was to beware, who was to foil the illus- 
trious promise of his horoscope — ^his sworn vengeance against 
England — all that the yearning love of his native land might 
prompt ! The superstitious mountaineer even imagined there 
was something of magic fascination in the influence Hu61ine's 

Sresence never failed to restore to her, over him and his 
estinies. The desire to be rid of these tormenting thoughts, 
to feel that he had regained power over his fate — above all, to 
free himself from the suffering his betrayal of the Cabochi' 
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koflpiteiity inflieied on Mm^ were Owen's rtrongest flentiments 
ki tke e^emem with which he aocepted Taneguy ThtdikteVs 
soiiunoiis. He formed the hope[and the resolve either to perish 
•r to distinguish himself in the war, so as to open some way 
to fulfil his promises to lus departed sire and ranqnished land. 
The hope reanimated him, and he was consoled by being 
mable to discern in what manner Hn^line was to thwaci the 
acoompliahment at least of lus patriotic plans. She encour- 
aged ms wariike toils, procnred him the aid of persons well 
Killed in ihe French manner of wielding anns, and seemed 
to take pride and gloiy only in the proe^pect of his achieve* 
ment, ot his renown I 

Under these circumstances the lovers met. Owen was not 
altogether in a mood nnsnited to Hu^line's purposes. The 
prospect of parting with her rekindled his tenderness in much 
of its earliest glow, and it appeared in the alarm and anger of 
his manner when she repulsed his caresses with a species of 
pettish disdain. Even the warmth and reiteration with 
which he vowed that he would return to lay the laurels he 
mi^ht win in the campaign at her feet^ revealed the fact* 
This furnished Hu^ine with an oj^portunity to commence her 
revelation ; and throwing herself mtp his arms, vrith sufibca- 
ting sobs and tears that nigh vanquished him, to begin with> 
she besought him not to leave her, to stay in Paris and 
achieve a glory and recompensed infinitely surpassing any he 
could hope for in the Armagnac service ! 

For awhile lm>ken words, and sighs, and bewildering kisses 
eontinued the revelation ; but it needed not Hu61ine's bright 
intelligence to perceive that the decisive mcHnent was arrived. 
And if eloquence could have won a cause, if the most potent 
arguments of love, ambition, and even fear had not been 
combated in Owen's breast by rooted principles of his nature^ 
Hu^ine must have triumphed. She felt that her all was 
thrown upon the die, and sne was resolved to win it. But in 
▼ain! 

"Ah, dearest Owen!" she exclaimed, wreathing him as if 
inextricably in her arms. " Do not leave me to despair, to 
remorse, to the hell of mine own heart 1 If thy blood be 
kingly, if thy destiny be to such glorious heights, it needs 
not a royal mother to make thy cmldren the ckecendants of 
kings! Wed me; let me live to call thee my children's 
fatiier without a blush ! Thou hast sworn to love me for ever 
before heaven — ^what doth it matter if thou doth so, toOk 
t^^— nianP Wed mo— redeem thy land, and let me ditti 
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in tbe gloiions IxhII I caa give iiiee cluiins to ike gratitude 
of Fmnoe — at least, of John of Burgundy — which shall 
amply suffice to win tiiee the aid thou lackest — ^for he is 
liberal as the winds that scatter all they possess ! — ^I hazard 
notiiing in confiding it to thee — thou art myself, my better 
nobler self! — Know, then, that the people of this great city 
— that perhaps appears to thee so broken to the yoKe — await 
but liie departure of the Armagnacs against Henry of Eng- 
land to liae in arms, and restore Paris to Duke Jonn ! This 
is sworn, promised, concerted ! All is ready — but we need 
a leader of dazzling qualities, to win the popular eye ! Con- 
sent to become it-^to become the master of Pans, and so 
of France I The people are generous and forgiving as 
women — eyen besotted in their dotage to those of noble 
blood — they are but few — ^who have pity on their suffer- 
ings, or but feign it ! Already they love thee, know thy 
generosity, thy valour, thine audacity! — ^Wed me to-night, 
and to-morrow the Boucherie shall acknowledge thee as its 
chief and leader, despite all envy or contrary pretence i— 
A Capuchin friar, at my summons, awaits us secretly in the 
church of St. Jacques— -dost thou consent P — ^Are we one for 
eyerP" 

The eloquence of the syren voice, the beauty of those im- 
passioned eyes, that poured their purple-hued effulgence into 
Owen Tudor* s — all were neutralized by the recollections which 
thronged upon him at the bare mention of the name, of Henry 
of England. The treachery to the party he had espoused-— 
its menaced ruin — ^the advantages which must accrue to the 
iEnglish — the little probability that John of Burgundy would 
desert their alliance — ^rushed overwhelmingly upon him ! His 
astonishment heightened into a feeling nigh akm to horror--- 
and even an expression of fear passed over his face, as if 
indeed he gazed on the terrible beauty of the sea-sorceresSi 
enchanting some voyager beneath ike waves. 

"We wiff not re]>eat the words of Owen Tudor's wrathful 
Tefnsal. The imminence and certainty of the peril — ^the gulf 
of disappointment into which he fell from his rising hopes- 
might excuse the rash and violent terms he used, to a calm 
rtator — ^but not to Hu^line de Troye. Words which mad- 
)d her burst from his lips — ^words that destroyed ^9r last 
hope of redemption and retrieval ! 

" And wed thee ! — wed thee ! — ^But, indeed, thou List de- 
vised a goodly means to make me worthy of wedding dis- 
faoDOur ! A false des^rter-Hi recreant knight — ^were a fit**' 
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claiiMd. " Thou art poor, but Lonest, Pierre, and I call ihee 
to witness tkot I give iiim but a few brief minutes to leave tho 
JSoofiherie ibr ever ! — ^Let the scholars rend him if they meet 
him on his way — ^we will give the Armagnacs no pretext to 
enter the Boncherie! — let him depart in peace! And, to 
prove w.e have no secrets that we oread he mi^ht divulge to 
1^ Armagnacs, I will give him what shall be his passport to 
their faroar and presence, for true it is, dishonoured knight, 
this poor beggar, whom thou wouldst have destroyed, found, 
and nonestly delivered to my custody, the attestation of the 
English heralds to thy mad feats on the Yire I" 

The mendicant made a slight, fierce gesture, which he 8ud« 
denly restrained ; and Hu^]me, opening a casket of rare in- 
laid brass-work at which Owen had often unsuspiciously 
gazed, produced the parchment indited by Paon and the King 
of Scots. There was unutterable anguish in the look with 
-which she handed it to him, but the severity of her words 
was unabated. Amidst all his trouble and indignation, Owen 
was amazed at the perfection of what might certainly be called 
her acting in the part of the woman of the keenest sensibility 
and honour, outraged by such a proposition as that imputed 
to himl What a marvellous compound is man! — ^at tho 
moment when his cage-door was opened to him, he hesitated 
to spread his wings ! Sut for the entreaty in Hu^line's eyes, 
that seemed to implore him to have mercy on them both, he 
might possibly have refused to embrace the opportunity of 
retreat and evasion she offered him. 

•* Go ; go instantly ! — ^and return not till I recall you, false 
knight ! " she exclaimed, with so wonderful a nower of into- 
nation that Owen felt there was as much tenaemess and re- 
lenting as wrath in her heart. ** Go ! — within half an hour 
old Pierre shall learn if you yet linger ! — within half an hour 
the Caboches shall know what recompense you projected to 
yield their hospitality ! " 

Within half an hour Owen Tudor was on his way to the 
Grand Chatelet — to the presence of its fierce Provost. In 
what mood he hastened down to the yards of the Boucherie, 
where he had left Ehys and his ready caparisoned charger, 
may be perhaps imagined, but not analysea — so confused and 
heterogeneous was the ferment. Luckily the son of Goronwy 
had not yet concluded his task of unharnessing his master's 
steed. He had apparently been otherwise engaged, perhaps 
as he himself rather hesitatingly explained, in mending the 
ring of the damsel Caboche's great bunch of keys. 

o 
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It pleased the Chevalier Sanvage to announee only that, 
baying diBcorered bis lost diploma of the Yire, he had deter- 
mined to go to the Ch&telet, and deliver it in person to the 
Provost of Paris. Ithys did not imagine for a moment but 
tiiat they were to return, yet he looked rather blank at tbo 
iummons ; and it was not until some obvious signs of his 
lord's impatience appeared that he performed his fonetiontf 
vith the requisite alacrity. He haa no steed on which to 
accompany ms master, and seemed to expect that he was to 
remain behind; but this Owen would not permit. The 
young knight could not fathom the reluctance of his usuallj^ 
aealous servitor to follow him until they were in motion to 
leave the yards of the Boucherie, cavalry and infantry abreast. 
But a florid female visage, ruddy all over with blushes, ap- 
peared in astonishment at one of the innumerable little case- 
ments overlooking it. And then Owen jierceived, by the 
extreme joy and similar colouring up of his vassal's visage, 
tiiat his love was returned, and — ^innocent. 

The Chevalier Sauvage was not altogether unfortunate in 
timing the hour of his departure from the Boucherie. H^ 
arrived at the Grand Ch&telet almost at the very moment 
when Sir Tane^y, surrounded by his usual armed retinue, 
was mounting nis horse to attend a council of his party at 
the palace, or, as it was more commonly called, the Kmg'd 
Hostel of St. Pol. 

The Provost was greatly and very visibly surprised at the 
apparition of his warlike prot6^6 ; but he was satisfied and 
even pleased with a somewhat faltering explanation, regard- 
ing the recovery of the diploma of arms, its achiever's weari- 
ness of the Boucherie, and resolve to defy the malice of his 
scholastic enemies by quitting its walls. 

" Thou art welcome, and the rather that thy coming refutes 
La Trimouille's lies, who swore thou hadst turned purple in 
the shambles, and wouldst not with us to Normandy f " he 
said. " For my part, I thought thou wert making merry 
with yonder handsome glee-maiden — and I hoped she might 
tell thee some of their secrets ! — What are the news among 
the Bargundians P For, since thou has lefl the game of thina 
Own accord, no doubt thou art weary of it ! How like diey 
our Norman expedition? " 

Owen coloured deeply as he replied, evasively— Hsonfiised at 
the idea of the danger which his silence or his speech must 
cause to one party or another-— but unwilling to say aught 
that jKught compromise Ha^line. " I am no espial, messire I 
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Not are the women of tlie Bouclierie likely to babble to an 
Armagnac guest, for methinks they are fiercer Burgandians 
tiian the men ! " 

By this time Sir Taneguy had opened the parchment 
banded to him by Owen. He read it at first to himself with 
efvident marks of surprise, and then aloud to his martial 
attendants. The illustrious signature to the document, and 
the splendid essay in arms it attested, excited general tidmi- 
mtion. 

" Shall not this be a noble knight, sirs, when he is of full 
force, and smiled on by some noble dame P " exclaimed the 
Provost, rejoicingly. " And, now I look on thee by this glo- 
rious light, I see well that thou shalt do the realm of France 
a noble service ! Thou hast a tace and form to win favour— * 
and hast no cause to love the Dauphin*s besottcr, La Tri- 
mouille ! — Come with me to the Hostel of St. Pol — I will 
instantly present thee to my lord the Dauphin ! — He will love 
thee, and ne is ever governed by those nearest to him, whether 
for good or ill ! And thou wilt tell him that his sceptre must 
be a sword if ever he would inherit one ! " 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE HOSTEL OF ST. POL. 

At the period of our chronicle, the kings of France possessed 
three royal residences in their capital, which, as was very 
necessary, were also fortresses. The Palace of the City — the 
Iiouvre— and the Hostel of St. Pol — were their designations. 
From the time of Charles the Wise, who displayed much of 
his wisdom in the accommodation he provided for himself and 
his descendants, the last was in general the reigning sovereign's 
abode. Its vast extent furnished the lodgment necessary for 
a feudal court, which mostly included a little army ; and its 
vicinitv to the strong fortress of the Bastille gave it security. 
Its walls bordered the Seine on one side, and stretched to the 
Hue St. Antoine on the north, thus including within its royal 
precincts all that district that has since proved the hornet's 
Best of democracy. 

Within this circuit, whatever was deemed necessary in that 
age for the maintenance of royal state and pleasure was amply 
provided. The numerous clusters of separate buildings gave 
accommodation to the various courts and royalties dependent 

o 2 
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on ilie main one, — those of the Dauphin and of the great 
officers of the crown. Chapels, gardens, orchards, mewa, 
courts, so spacious that magnmeent tournaments were held in 
them, a menagerie of wild beasts, places in which every spe- 
cies of animal could be reared and fattened — ^ponds, aviaries, 
and a park — ^were all included in its extensive area. 

To this right royal residence Owen Tudor accompanied 
the stern Provost of Paris. The distance was not great; 
and in a brief space, entering its fortified enclosure, the nu- 
merous towers and piles of the scattered palace were visible 
among the woodland and gardens that diversified its extensive 
park. Directing their way to the largest of these unconnected 
masses, which was hung all over in the most singular manner 
with smaller piles of masonry — ^round, square, and conical 
towers, formed like incrustations — they arrived in the court- 
yard of the Hotel of St. Maur, where the Dauphin kept his 
court. They found it crowded with falconers, horsemen, dogs, 
and other attendants on a hunting party, in various liveries, 
but the majority wearing the silver lilies of France on their 
breasts, surmounted by the Dauphin's fishy emblem. 

The glance of Taneguy fell with little satisfaction on these 
preparations, and he inquired what was doing, with evident 
vexation. The master of the falconers replied with a degree 
of supercilious triumph, tempered by fear, that his highness 
the Dauphin had wagered on the flight of his favourite tercel 
against one recently procured from iarbary by the Lord de 
la Trimouille, and that they were going forth to decide the 
contest. 

" What, abroad to measure the flight of a hawk when the 
council meets to debate how they may keep him standing 
room in France !*' muttered Sir Taneguy ; and as he spoke a 
flourish of clarions and the appearance of a troop of brilliant 
young courtiers, attired in all the fopperies of the time, an- 
nounced the Dauphin's approach. He came on horseback 
amidst them — a youth about eighteen years old, handsomely 
shaped, save that his legs were a little too short, of a florid 
fair complexion, with mild and somewhat melancholy blue 
eyes, ana a cast of physiognomy that declared the natural 
indolence and voluptuous easiness of his disposition. La 
Trimouille rode beside him— diverting him witn effusions of 
that licentious and malignant pleasantry in which he excelled. 
The misfortunes of his earliest years, and a constitutional 
languor of thought, made this piquant species of gaiety pleas- 
ing to the young prince. 
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l^is diversion received a sudden check wlien the Provost 
was recognised, whose sorrowful and gloomy look sufficiently 
announced his thoughts. 

** Sir Taneguy !'* exclaimed the pert favourite as the Provost 
alighted heavily from his charger to salute the prince, " do ye 
note what a hard shock this land of France gives to men who 
fall P But you come in good time, and perhaps on informa- 
tion, to aid us in deciding on the merits of my hawk Hu^line, 
which I am willing to wager against any bird, of whatever 
wing, and against which his highness " 

"1 am come on no such fool's errand. Sire de la Tri- 
mouille !" returned Taneguy, " but to escort his highness to 
the council, if he would know with any certainty in what 
manner this realm of France is lost 1" 

** What needs his highness's presence to cry Amen as often 
as my lord the constable wags his white beard P" said La 
Trimouille. " It is enough for us we are to go where we are 
sent — whether to Normandv or elsewhere !" 

** What is there of new, Taneguy P We trust there are no 
worse tidings than yesterday brought us P" said the Dauphin, 
scarcely able to suppress a laugh as he gave his hand to the 
kneeling Provost. 

" Ana what would your highness have worse, unless the 
red cross waved on the walls of Paris P" returned Sir Tane- 
guy. " Cherbourg has fallen, and King Henry needs only 
Kouen to win back all that his ancestors lost to yours in Nor- 
mandy !" 

" OSie men of Eouen are of stout build, and so are their 
walls— and there are plenty of rats to eat vrhen other pro- 
visions fall short !" returned La Trimouille, smilingly. " And, 
let come the worst, we have six months good yet ere we need 
wear so doomsday a look as that you come to affright us 
withal, Lord Provost, — ^and we only need this fair morning to 
Bee my hawk Hu^line fly !" 

" Praters will lose a realm as soon as traitors !" said Tane- 
guy. " I pray you, my lord Sir Charles, if ever I have de- 
served well of your hands, go with me to the council — if it be 
but to tell the constable you will not have this knight — whom 
I humbly present to you — ^molested !** 

" Is this the Chevalier Sauvage, Sir Taneguy P" said the 
Dauphin, with evident interest. 

" Speeds your highness ask that and look at this gar- 
niture P How left you the bright brown witch of th'* 
Boucherie P" said La Trimouille, with a smiling familia' 
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as if he liad always been pleasantly acq^aainted with Owen. 
Tudor. " You too shall see how my hawk flies ! — ^I call her 
Hu61ine, because she is of so high a soar— and because lovly 
know the lure to which she will stoop !** 

" Let her fl}r as she will, I could teach you to cleave air 
jnore swiftly still, Lord de la Trimouillel" returned Owen, 
with extreme fierceness. The courtier ojojy laughed. 

'* The Cheyalier Sauvage is your knight, sir, and his aafety 
touches your dignity !" interrupted Taneguy. " Therefore 
come to the council, I beseech you I — which, moreover, lacks 
half its weight and sway, unhonoured by your presence !" 

'' You can always put the crown on a cushion in my lord 
the Dauphin's place !" said La Trimouille. 

" Nevertheless, Taneguy, I will go with you to the council,*' 
said the Dauphin, somewhat oflended at this jest, and pleased 
with the stately beauty and spirit of the Cheyalier Sauvage. 
I will call this knight mine before the council — that all men 
may know he who harms him harms ourself !" 

La Trimouille's vexation was completed by this arrangement; 
but the Provost left him no time to dispute it, by instantly 
directing the march of the whole cavalcade towards the Hotel 
of Sens, inhabited by the kin^. The jealous favourite's an^er 
was crowned by the Daupmn commanding Owen to nde 
abreast with him, and amusing himself during the whole 
transit with his replies tp questions on his adventures in 
prance. Moreover, Taneguy produced the record of the 
deliverance of arms, and tne prince and youthful chivalry 
present could not sufficiently adpiire an esquire who had with- 
stood the stroke of Talbot. 

Thus discoursiag, the train arrived at the Hdtel of Sens, 
where they learned that the king was already at council, in 
the Hall of Theseus. The great audience-chamber of the 
palace was thus designated from its walls being hung with, 
a tapestry representmg the exploits of a hero of chival- 
rous romance who usurped the renown of the Grecian 
demigod. 

Entering the Hall of Theseus in the train of the Dauphin, 
Owen perceived that the principal persons of the Armagnao 
council were already assembled, including the Constable cf Ar- 
magnac, the Chancellor Henri de Marie, several ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and numerous lords and knights of the party. 
They sat on benches of dark oak, so as to form a kmd of 
pquare before a table at which was a remarkable group. 

The king was of course the nrincipal personage of it, ostea? 
nbly presiding over the councu, but certwnly paying no great 
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Mtention to the Bublect of tiie debate. He geemed blunged 
in soaue dismal meaitatioQ, talking no notioe of anyoody or 
^axiyiMns, and yet holdisg' in ma hand the implements of 
an oriental game that Owen had never before seen played, 
^mall oblons squares of parchment, beautifully emblazoned 
to represent kings, queens, and peers, aud with black and red 
trefoils^ spear-heads, hearts, and diamonds, were in the hands 
^f ike playeirs. Of these there seemed to be two, beside the 
J|dng. At all events, they held several pieces of similar parch* 
nient, and seemed watching with silent attention until he 
should recover from his revery and resume it. One of them, 
who stood, from his rich motley garb, was apparently the royal 
jester. The other, who sat, was an exquisitely beautiful girl, 
in the earliest blossom of youth, yet whose figure already un- 
dulated into the loveliest outlines of womanhood. Fair as ihe 
My emblem of her royal race, its light and voluptuous blood 
coloured her whole complexion, deepening in the cheeks and 
lips to the richest rose. But for something of haughtiness 
that pouted in her lips, the disdainful sparkle in her eyes, and 
jber manner c^ severe restraint, she might have passed for the 
Hebe (^ the gods I She wore a fillet of {pearls twisted amongst 
her long golden hair, and a olose-fitting robe of sky-faint 
satin that revealed her neck and bosom, if not so broadly, 
at least more deeply^ than the generosity of modem beauty 
has yet conceded. Gems, hung as thickly as dew-drops cm 
the rose, completed the garb of Madame Catherine, youngest 
n^ad only imwedded daughter of France. 

The constraint of the princess's demeanour seemed scarcely 
ziatural to her, and might periiaps be accounted for in the 
circumstance that a species of duenna stood behind her chair 
in the shape of a lady of honour, as stiflT and starched in her 
robe of gold embroidery as if dressed in gilded pasteboard. 
Xhe sev^e etiquette of the French court, and of the cramping 
/education in which all the children of the despotic Isabeau 
were reared, contributed no doubt to the effect. 

" Heed not this. Sir Chevalier Sauvage ! — the king is sub» 
ject to these reveries — or at what gaze yeP" idiispered 
Xanegny, as the Dauphin vainly attempted to win his sire's 
jnotice by kneeling and kissing the hem of his long robe. Owen 
did not need it ; he was otherwise absorbed. 

The madness of Charles YI. is said to have been originally 
caused by the united ^tion of fear and auger on a tempera* 
ynent naturally gloomy and stirred by vehement passion" 
fits of the blackest melancholy, varied by eruptions of h' 
l»4«l foryi were its oharacteiisUcs ; and every mterv 
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sanity that restored lilin to the conscionsness of &e misfor- 
tones of his family — ^his slaughtered brother, his deadchildren, 
his faithless wife, nis rebellious subjects — deepened the horror 
of his relapses. 

From one of those sombre meditations, in which madness 
endeavours in vain to recover clear recollections of the past, 
the king now suddenly started. " What is the matter? * he 
said, staring vacantly around him. " Do we wait for torches 
in the broad daylight? Constable, what wait you for? We 
cannot unfurl the Orifamme against our enemies merely, un- 
less they are also the enemies of Christ! The banner of 
[France may suffice to scatter these Flemish knaves !*' 

" Bemind you, my liege ! Alas, I am not so good a soldier 
as he was to whom you speak !" replied the constable, sooth- 
ingly' 

" True, De Clisson is dead — ^I think they murdered Jiim in 

Bretagne P" continued the unhappy prince. 

" No, my redoubted lord ! he died in his bed," said Tane- 
guy Duchatel, very eagerly. 

** Wherefore were we then that hot day in Bretagne P Was 
it not to pursue his murderers P Why do we hate even the 
Breton twang on thy tongue, Duchatel P" said Charles, rest- 
ing his cards on the table with puckered brows. It was on 
an expedition, undertaken to punish the Duke of Breta^e 
for an attempt to murder his favourite general, that the king 
was seized with his first fit of madness. 

"Think not of that, sire! — it is too long ago," said the 
constable. 

"And so it is! Wo were nobly attended that day we 
fought with Philip of Arteveldt, at fiosebecque ; but bo shall 
we never be again !" said Charles, with a deep sigh. ** We 
are sadly fallen — to be a king! — worse far than he who 
usurped the wreath of Flanders. They showed him to us, 
'tis true, lying all mud and gore like a mangled dog in a 
ditch ; but he was only a brewer's son. We have been a 
king!" 

"You shall be better served than ever, my liege," swd Sir 
Taneguy. "Look here, how fair a knight has come from 
Wales to ;join the banner of your royal lieutenant and son, 
the Dauphm." 

He beckoned Owen to approach, who started guiltily from 
the gaze of admiration he had unconsciously fixed on the fair 
daughter of the lilies. The princess at the Same instant 
raised her eyes, which were cast listlessly on her cards, and 
encountered those of Owen. An electric shock could scarcely 
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have produced a more visible effect ! Lovely as she was, it 
was very possible the first time that ever the eyes of a man 
had dared to express admiration of charms so illastrious. 
Owen was too uncivilized to be aware of the etiquette on 
such a point, and had but just led a glowing school where 
poesy and romance levelled earth and sky into one range of 
paradise 1 But, although the princess lowered her eyelashes 
with an expression of disdain and surprise, they were not 
unfrequently raised again to contemplate by stealth the beau- 
tiful person of the audacious gazer. 

This became almost a licensed satisfaction, when Owen, 
advancing with the modesty and even confusion natural to 
his uncourtly breeding, presented himself full in view, and 
excited the general attention and wonder. The men noticed 
only his wild armour and singular array ; the women, the 
symmetry of the noble person that bore its weight so un- 
blenchingly ! But the king himself stared at Owen with wild 
and projecting eyes, full of anxiety and alarm, as he came for- 
ward. He continued to watch him with prying attention 
while Taneguy introduced him with an eulogium heightened 
in friendly warmth by the circumstance that La Trimouille 
was listening with a bitter and satirical smile. This forced 
complacency^ grew almost hideous when he perceived the 
brilliancy with which the Chevalier Sauvage suddenly became 
invested in the rehearsal of his achievement against the 
English cavalry. 

But, whether even the frank and noble beauty of the young 
knight's countenance failed to remove his mistrust of stran- 
gers, or for some other secret reason of madness, the king 
continued in his moody silence. When he spoke at last, it 
was very slowly and gloomily. "Our memory is not so good 
as it was," he said ; " yet we think we have seen this youth 
ere now P Ah, is he not the poor scholar that pleaded for the 
commonalty when we held our bed of justice to punish the 
Parisians, forty years aeoP" 

" Kay, sire ; it is the knight who took part with that prating 
madwoman in your presence, a few weeKs only agone !" said 
La Trimouille. 

" Madwoman ! Do not jest with us, sir, you are not our 
licensed fool!" replied the kkig, sharply. "It was a man of 
a rare and winning eloquence, or an angel disguised to tell us 
truths, for well we know how ye maltreat our poor people ! 
And only a few weeks agone P Why, we were tnen no taller 
than our uncle of Burgundy's sword, and we might now ' 
his lance!" 
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Tlie CSonstable d'Annaenae, who had hil^erto locked <m 
inih evidont surprise, spoke at this moment, and in a tone of 
great vexation. '* So then, Sir Tanegay, we ore to have the 
atinging gnats of the Uniyersity agam bnzzing about our 
earsr 

** My lord, your Norman expedition iB of a kind to need tSl 
the strength and valour we can muater ; and peruse this parck- 
mentr* said Sir Taneguy, handing the heraldic document. 

''In truth we need heavenly aid against l^gland V mut- 
tered the king, gazing so fixedly at Owen that he was greatly 
embarrassed. " It must be so ! F(»rty years ago, and grown 
no older — not a daj? I pray you tell me, most learned 
young theologian, ijs it lawful to play at this game ?*' 

The constaole raised his eyes from the document he was 
perusing with evident interest, and made a signal to Owen, 
who took it with a quickness and dexterity Ihat greatly 
jdeased him, and replied to the king in the affirmative. 

" Then sit and play with us — ^bring him a stool ; I am glad 
of it, for I love the game right well !" said Charles. 

This invitation greatly confused Owen Tudor. " My gra- 
eious lord," he said, with timidity, " 1 know not how to pky : 
I am but lately from a far and wild land where such games 
are unknown." 

'' I wot well ; they do not play at cards in heaven !*' said 
Charles, laughing strangely. " But you are on earth now ! 
Sit down, I teU you ! Our daughter, Madame Catherine, is 
kind and courteous — and so should angels be — and if thou 
art Michael himself, thou art no higher in heaven than oar 
daughter is on earth ! She will teach thee how to play with 
us, and perchance to vanquish us, for they are all against ns 
now — all, all, all 1" 

I *' Sit, knight ! and in the presence of my loi'd the Dauphin 
and regent we will continue our debate !" said the constable, 
witli a significant glance that seemed to say, "Keep him 
quiet ! we need only his outward sanction I" 

Thus commanded and encouraged, Owen could not delay 
obedience ; but he approadied with so much agitation that 
even Madame Catherme, who looked with an expression oC 
disdain at the unseemly ofElce imposed on her, relented. 
Something like a blush, not unmingled with a smile, lighted 
her fair face, as she waved her hand courteously at the velvet 
tabouret brought by a page, as if in assent to her unhappy 
sire's caprice. 

" Touch your knee to the nuhes, ai^d take it 1" whispered 
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Sir Taneguy, and Owen meohanicaJly oompHed. He himself 
could not but remember, and contrast with some sentiment 
of shame, the difference of the homage he now paid, to that 
which he yielded to Hu61ine, when she disarmed him in the 
Soucherie. That was a natural and spontaneous tribute ; for 
what but inborn superiorities had the minstreless to boast P 
Aud this !— it almost seemed to Owen as if he paid it partly 
jto the magnificent cushion of cramoisy, embroidered with a 
crown, on which he took his place. Yet a flush of high 
^triumph and exultation coloured his brow, for he felt tiiat the 
envious eyes of La Trimouille were upon him, and that he was 
almost close beside the princess. Some obsenrers noted that 
Madame Catherine's colour also deepened, and her eyes cer- 
tainly shone with a softer and less royal lustre, perhaps with 
aomething of the coquetry natural to a young French girl, 
vhetjier royal or plebeian, or even to a girl of any country, 
who for the £rst time beholds so complete a model of manly 
beauty as the person of Owen Tudor presented in those bloom- 
ing years of hia youth. 

The courtiers gathered themselves around in silent groups^ 
while the Armagnac councillors resumed their deliberations, 
with all the sanction that could be given by the presence oP 
the king and Dauphin, though eve^ tne latter was a good deal 
more attentive to the chances of the game than to those of 
his realm discussed around him. 

The deliberation was concerning the fall of Gher];)Ourg, and 
the formation of the siege of Bouen by the Engh^. Owen 
was at first too mudii absorbed in an endeavour to understand 
the jB;ame he was playing, to take any notice of what waa 
passing among the graver groups ; and, but that the sublimity 
of French royalty rendered siich an idea impossible, it might 
have seemed to some that his exalted preceptress was herself 
considerably embarrassed, and even agitated, with her task. 
The very stiff lady of honour who stood behind her chair was 
dimly surprised, once or twice, by observing the rims of her 
small white ears tinge ruby red. Even the tips of the fine 
hand with which she was occasionally obliged to mdicate to the 
stranger the proper card to play, tingled wiiJ^ some such 
colour. And once, when, in the precipitation of his anxiety, 
Owen put his hand so suddenly to the cards that she had noib 
time to withdraw her own, and they met in a little shock-r* 
the fair bosom and neck suffused also 1 

If Madame Catherine had paid so much attention to the 
mibjeot of the debate as Owen gradually began to do, th^ 
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changes of complexion might have been accounted for. The 
Chancellor Henri de Marie, who was strongly opposed to 
the Gorman expedition, was urging on the council the pro- 
priety of renewmg ofii^rs of peace to Henry V. He discussed 
the main articles the victor of Agincourt insisted on, among 
which was the hand of the Princess Catherine ! This matter 
was alluded to in as business-Hke a manner as the other 
articles of the treaty ; but the princess, who perhaps had 
some vague idea that she was also a woman, and wlio had 
been nursed in dread of the conqueror, might be supposed to 
add some personal feeling in the discussion. 

Owen knew but too well that there was ruin to the Armag- 
nacs in their projected campaign against the English ; or else 
the thoughts that wandered throuni his soul rendered the idea 
of conflict with Henry of England more than ever pleasing to 
him. These contendmg ideas so much confused him, that it 
was fortunate for the reputation of his Quickness of compre- 
hension, that the unsettled temper of the King did not permit 
him to continue long at his game. " We are satisfied — ^the 
play is lawful,'* he said, throwing down his cards. " And we 
need some livelier revelry, or ill thoughts gain on us !«-We 
will see this youth dance." 

'' Dance, my great liege I and dance in armour ?** exclaimed 
even the immoveable lady of honour. 

" Why notP Were we not ourself dancing in armour 
when we were nigh baked to death? Nay, 'twas in a 
hideous satyr's skin, when our merry brother of Orleans 
must needs scatter the flames of his torch among us! " said 
the king, with evident wildness. " Oh, we died miserably ! 
—most miserable deaths, in that fearful dance ! What had 
De Jou^ done that his savage skin clung to him till it con« 
sumed him to the bones, and all the waters of the Seine could 
not give him comfort P " 

" The knight will dance, sire, if you will find him a 
partner," said the constable, whose anxious observation waa 
rarely off the king, and who hastened to check the recollec- 
tions dependent on that sorrowful revelry. 

" A partner? " repeated Charles. " Why, is there not our 
own favourite one, the Ladv of Barbason P Give her your 
hand, youn^ stranger, and K>ot a coranto, for she is the gay- 
est and nimblest damsel in all our court." 

Involuntary smiles crept over every countenance at this 

commendation bestowed on the stately dame who kept watch 

and ward behind the princess's chair. Perhaps she had 

^ed it in those younger days to which the king's memory 
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reverted ; but, certes, at this period a very considerable por- 
tion of her claims had disappeared. 

*♦ Dance, Sir Chevalier oaavage ! — 'tis the wont of the 
French court to dance in complete steel, to show our light- 
ness and dexterity ! " said La Trimou^e, laughing tartly. 
But there was something in the king's glance that silenced 
him, and induced even the formal Dame de Barbason to ex- 
tend her hand in compliance. 

Owen was completely taken by surprise, but the fearful 
gestures of all around, and his natural courtesy, compelled 
him to take the offered hand. The Lady of Barbason was 
either not aware of anything ridiculous or unfounded in the 
royal eulogium, or she feared to stir the king's excitable 
frenzy by disobedience to his behests. She accepted Owen 
as her partner with a profound and most majestic curtsey, and 
stepped forward amidst a mingled murmur of curiosify and 
mirth. The council could no longer even feign to continue 
its deUberations. 

The towering head-dress of his partner formed an elaborate 
cone of fi^old swathings, nearly a yard high ; and her long 
train of heavily embroidered velvet was likelv to prove in 
itself sufficiently embarrassing to any who, like Owen, was 
unacquainted with the courtly elal>oration of the French 
science of dancing. The weight of his own armour, and the 
unanimous peal of laughter tnat burst from all but the king 
when they commelicea their performance, to the music of 
sOme viols and flutes in the antechamber, almost overwhelmed 
him with shame. But when the young princess herself could 
no longer withstand her sense of the ridiculous, and joined in 
the laughing accompaniment with the vivacity of her age 
and natural lightness, he lost count and almost sense. In an 
instant the dance became involved — ^utterly confused — ^and, 
making a desperate effort to retrieve a false step, Owen's 
spurs became entangled in the lady's train. In the attempts 
which he made to £ree himself £rom this entanglement, it be- 
came more and more inextricable, while the mirth of the 
spectators forgot every restraint, and echoed in thickening 
peals around I Owen grew desperate, and made so violent 
an effort to free himself that he lost his balance, and was 
thrown forward full at the feet of Madame Catherine — and, 
in fact, upon her — for it was only by clasping her in his arms, 
and makmg an almost supernatural struggle, that he pre- 
vented himself from dashing her over to the ground, and 
kept upright. 

She who was toughing till the tears absolutely showe' 
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from her eyes, now shrieked alond with terror and surprise. 
Ovreu instantly abandoned his hold in the utmost confrision, 
and the courtiers were at a stand-still, not knowing whether 
to show concern or mirth. Only the malicious La Trimouille 
uttered exclamations of horror at the sacrilege perpetrated, 
and at the awkwardness of the new courtier, wnen he was 
suddenly cut short by the king himself. 

" Peace, La Trimouille ! — let all men AOW reverence to 
this stranger!— he hath been prophesied to us!" exclaimed 
the royal madman. " Ye know it has been foretold that 
France should be saved by a maiden knight, sent by heaven 
to our aid ! I know the Chevalier Sauvage by his beauty—* 
and this is he ! " 

" No man can deny that his very falls are fortunate ; and 
he blushes very maidenly ! " said La Trimouille. " We shall 
have Demoiselle Hu61ine's ballad come to pass, and the king's 
daughter shall wed the knight who freed the land of Cornwall 
from a cruel giant I " 

As La Trimouille uttered these words, meant for no good, 
the eyes of the beautiflil Welsh knight were raised witn so 
eager a brightness to those of the princess that the pardon 
his lips demanded seemed already certain and obtained. The 
glance which Madame Catherine panted it shone upon him 
m so dazzling an explanation of his prophecy, that K>r some 
moments he was bewildered on the glittering summit to 
which destiny seemed to have cast him Vith a word ! AU 
that was confused and misty in his horoscope vanished as it 
were with a breath, and the vast scene of ambition beneath 
his gaze spread beyond the furthest ken of hope. 

But Owen's triumphs were not yet at an end. " Let the 
council be resumed — ^this knight shall stand beside us and 
throw light on our resolves !" etolaimed the king. " Li truth, 
we will not part with him again ; he shall be our knight, and 
attached only to oar person. Son Dauphin, we take hnn froia 
you, and henceforth entertain him wholly as our own V* 

If Owen felt any reluctance in this sudden transfer of his 
service, it was inspired by the very visible satisfaction of La 
Trimouille and the gloom of Taneguy Duch&tel. But it all 
vanished when the princess spoke, in an eager and beseeching, 
though undertone, to her brother. " I pray you, let it be 
thus, sir ! — It shaU much diminish the terror and glooih of 
our father's malady to know that he hath so noble and liked 
■-?her!— letitbe." 

it be, my lord ! — ^you need not a spy of Sir Taneguy's 
-iisports I" whispered La Trimouille. 
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" It shall be so — ^we make a present of yon to our father. 
Chevalier Sauvage ! but we will not cease to do yon what ser- 
vice we can of our proper goodwill V* said the Dauphin. 

*' Speak to the king then, fair knight, if your advice is of 
so much weight," said the constable, sharply and incredu- 
lously. " And tell him that we should be m council on his 
affairs ; for events stand not still, though we do !" 

Owen turned eagerly to the king ; but before he spoke the 
unhappy monarch had inteipreted his look, and, to the asto- 
nishment of all present, walked to his proper place, indicated 
by the crown laid before it — ^put the ensign of royal majesty 
on his brow — and beckoned to Owen in a singular manner to 
take a place beside him. Courtiers and councillors looked at 
one another in amazement; but the fox of ^jmagnac in- 
stantly saw the advantages to be reaped. At his whispered 
request the princess and her lady quietly glided out, with all 
the personages not belonging to the council ; and it resumed 
its deliberations with such authority as the presidency of an 
insane sovereign could bestow ! 

Jfevertheless, the matters debated required as much wis- 
dom as ever fell to the share of a ruler. The formation of 
the siege of Souen by the English was an event of incalcu- 
lable danger, and the constable was thoroughly aware of the 
disgrace which the undisturbed progress of the invaders 
brought on his administration. He imagined that his rigour 
had effectually suppressed the Burgundians in Paris, and, but 
for the opposition of the more timid in the council, he would 
ere now have departed with the king in person, and the whole 
remaining forces of the monarchy, to combat the English 
under the walls of Eouen. 

Owen now heard this proposal urged by the constable, and 
with deep though silent alarm, much as he hated the Eng- 
lish and their king. That which his patron Taneguy 
Duchd^ters hatred against the Duke of Burgundy suggestea, 
still less met his approbation. It also involved the departure 
of the Armagnac force from Paris, the provost proposing 
that, instead of marching into Normandy, they should pro- 
ceed to root the traitorous ally of the invader out of his 
dominions. 

" He has undoubtedly incurred the forfeiture of all fiefs 
and possessions held of the crown of France," said the chan- 
cellor, with a profoundly legal look. " But I misdoubt, if wo 
rfnmmon him at the Marble Table, he will come with his 
forty thousand cut-throats at his heels— ^nd these viUanour 
Pansians await him with open arms !" 
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" He who wihb the field against Henrys of England wi^ it 
against the Duke of Burgundy !" exclaimed the constable ; 
and he proceeded to urge his opinion with a warmth and 
earnestness that made converts of many who were previousiv 
opposed to it. Owen learned with pain how absolute was his 
dependence on the terror he had infused into the Parisians. 
His influence with his pariy was great and well founded, for 
he had been throughout the most successful of all their 
leaders ; he was old, of matured and tried sagacity. 

The king listened to every speaker in turn, as it seemed, 
with e^ual assent. The Dauphm yawned and made no ob- 
servation — ^and Owen had the additional pain of perceiving 
that, whenever the constable urged tlie safe condition of tlio 
capital, and the submission of the faction of Burgundy, he 
looked at him for support and evidence. 

Finally, the flow of opinion passed over almost entirely to 
the constable, and Henri de Marie seemed weary of making 
objections. He resigned himself with a kind of melancholy 
but unconvinced calm to the earnestness of the aged warrior — 
and Owen saw that the Armagnacs were on the point of 
making the fatal move their enemies awaited! A dazzling 
mist was in his imagination, in which he saw nothing distinctly 
save something of splendour, and glory, and vengeance, that 
seemed for ever about to vanish from his grasp ! His natural 
impetuosity easily went with any current — and, at the moment 
when the resolution to march into l^ormandy was all but 
adopted, he raised his voice against it ! The first words he 
pronounced attracted so general attention — hinted so much — 
that it was impossible for him to retract the impression they 
produced, even if he had been inclined. He informed the 
constable with the utmost modesty, but with great firmness, 
that to persevere in the plan would be ruin ! — ^inasmuch as he 
himself knew that the departure of the Armagnac army 
would be the signal for revolt among the Burgundiana of 
Paris ! 

Owen's recent abode in the Boucherie gave a marvellous 
weight to his information, and the timid — always a numerous 
body — were glad of a pretext to avoid a decisive measure. 

" It is most Uke ! " exclaimed the Archbishop of Kheims. 
" Christ save all sinners ! But saw ye not how even the dreadful 
excommunication of their chief appalled them not? By my 
consent, not a single banner shall leave the city ! " 

" Nor mine I nor mine ! nor mine ! " echoed around. B 
was a species of panic. 
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O! late the Constable d'Armagnac had become aware of a 
rising spirit of opposition to his measures among the younger 
councillorSj especially those attached to the court of the 
Dauphin. And now, although himself struck with Owen's 
words, he was irritated with the testiness of age at this resist- 
ance to his will. He demanded from what source the Chevalier 
Sauvage had his information, threatemng terrible vengeance 
on whoever had dared to conceive so traitorous a project! 
But by this time Owen remembered the danger to which he 
exposed Hu61ine and his late hosts, and he refused to give any 
explanation beyond the reiteration of his warning. 

But La Trimouille, whose fears and malignant feelings 
were alike aroused by the revelation, supphed the want. 
" Let us not stir from Paris ! " he exclaimed. " In very sooth, 
ye may believe him, lords ; for doubtless he hath wormed 
himself into the good graces of the wenches there — of the 
factious and intriguing woman whom they call the minstreless 
of the Boucherie, of whose frantic darmg in behalf of the 
Burgundians — and in his — we have all heard ! By my life ! 
I would put him to the torture, which he 'scaped by her cun- 
ning, to learn ! " 

Tlie burning cheek and fierce eyes of Owen, even his stag- 
gering and confused denials, seemed to bear witness to the 
assertion of the Lord de la Trimouille. At all events, it gave 
such force to the warning, that the constable gave way to an 
ebullition of rage. " Then we must not leave for Normandy, 
until we have torn up the Boucherie to its last stone ! until this 
minstrel-woman, that maddens men with her sorceress tongue, 
be silenced for ever !" 

** Let us rather think of peace with Henry of England ; 
we shall then have fair play with the murderer of Burgundy-*- 
to attack the Boucherie is to attack Paris ! " said the Chan- 
cellor de Marie. The words provoked a warm and angry dis- 
cussion, almost amounting to a quarrel, which was abruptly, 
and to the surprise of all, terminated by the king. 

"Not a banner shall leave Paris! — whatever this knight 
advises shall always be, and we will sign no edict which he 
doth not read and certify to us ! " he exclaimed. " Ye know 
not — ^but I do— under what warranty he speaks ! Let no man 
utter more breath on the subject in our presence, for on this 
we are resolved ! — ^And now come with us, beautiful knight, 
and help us to feed .our lions, for it is nigh the hour, and we 
must all eat or starve ! " 

In this manner did Charles the Mad put an end to a counc^ 

p 
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held on matters of so mncli importance. Ho one dared openly 
contest his will, and all were glad perhaps of a pretext of delay, 
for councillors think that they delay events by delaying their 
own resolutions on them. 



CHAPTEtt XrX. 

THfi WAVE OF THE CATABICT. 

TVe leave the court to return to the shambles^no unnafurAl 
transition in the vrindings of a Parisian conspiracy. It may 
be judged whether the circumstances under which Owen 
Tudor left the Boucherie diminished the Burgundian zeal 
of its chiefs. De Giac acquiesced in the prudence of letting 
the supposed tempter escape ; but Hu61ine knew too well that 
he would not conceal what he imagined he had discovered, to 
strive to do so herself. To prevent suspicion, it was even neces- 
sary to counterfeit an anger she scarcely felt, but was yet so 
nearly related to the indignation and shame in her heart that 
its colours were easily assumed. 

It was, indeed, well for Owen, with aU his courage and 

strength, that he was beyond the reach of the Caboches when 

the revelation was made of his alleged dishonourable projects 

on their betrothed. For weeks after, Simon felled his bullocks 

with the cruellest strokes, calling them false Armagnacs and 

trutorous knights ! Renaud's exasperation vented itself more 

rationally in fits of impatience for the advent of the period 

that was to deliver the whole faction to vengeance, — ^the de- 

wrture of the Armagnac expedition into Normandy. But 

this was unaccountably delayed ; and on a sudden it became 

S^ ^ ?*5^^ *^** *^e Armagnacs would not stir from its 

waus, and had contented themselves with strengthening the 

Th^^^"^** towards Normandy ! 

but nonAlSSP^"^*^®^* ^^ *^e Burgundians was universal; 

OwenTsfw T'^.t^^ Hudline de Troye. Eegard fo^ 

made hi»r af ^P^ . *. "^dain, a thousand tumultuous feelings 

But the Lorn^f r-^'"'''® ^"^ ^« departure from the Boucherie. 

blank his absence iJ^ ^^'^^^ gone-the moment she felt the 

listened to the e 1 "^ — ®voiy sentiment was reversed. She 

seldom-praifiinj? T^^^n^^ ^^ her virtue, in which eren the 

anguish and i^ iir'f f**^^ warmly joined, with unutterable 

''zarded bo much^* ^^^ ®^® dared not vent — she who had 

® had lost ! All iSi ^^^^'^o t^© shadow of the substance 

^® dark recollections and feelings, which 
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tlie brightness of noonday passion for awhile effaced, revived 
in their most hideous and appalling forms. In the briefest 
lapses of time she passed through the most conflicting moods. 
Recollections of his love, of his beauty, of the delicious hours 
of their tenderness, lingered like sleeping fire in her reveries, 
and were dispelled by bitter and infuriating musings on his 
arrogance, his refusal to wed her, all she had lost ! Some- 
times she blamed only herself, upbraided herself with the use 
she had made of her allurements and superiority of genius 
and subtlety, as tyrannous advantages! Then again she 
would work herself into a frenzy of despair and indignation 
at the remembrance of all she had sacrificed, in vain. Subline 
knew that she was beautiful, that she was the first love of 
Owen Tudor ; she felt within herself the soul of an empress— 
a genius capable of ruling men, and extorting glory even from 
an unwilling fate ! In what, then, was she so inferior, that 
the sole hope of retrieving her dishonour was for ever denied 
to her P 

These thoughts at times roused a degree of indignation in 
Hueline's heart that threatened Owen's dominion in it. Often 
she exulted in a determination never to see him again, to re- 
buke Hs pride and insolence of victory, prove the spiritual 
nature of the affection she bore to him, of the tenderness she 
had debased, by bidding him farewell for ever, by never seeing 
him again. But this project was only momentary, only enter- 
tained as an impossible luxury of meditation! The love of 
the minstreless increased in fervour, or rather frenzy, with 
every hour of her lover's absence — and the most tormenting 
fears assailed her almost from the first certain instant of het 
solitude. 

She learned that Owen was gone to the palace of St. Pol, 
from one who went on his traces — certainly with no good 
intent. The brows of Eenaud Caboche lost not the deadly 
furrow he wore on that espial, for days, and even for weeks. 
But his enemy was beyond his reach, as he informed Hu61ine, 
in apology for not bringing her back the heart's blood of the 
ungrateful guest on his knife — safa in the royal hostel, where 
he remained. Hu61ine supposed that Sir Taneguy had intro- 
duced him, according to his promise, into the household of 
the dauphin. Once more she rejoiced in his safety, and hope 
revived in her heart. She remembered but too well the power 
and delirium of the love she had kindled, not to believe that 
its enthralment would surround Owen wherever he went 
She hoped that reflection would suggest to him all the splen* 

p 2 
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did attractions of the plan she had formed for his exaltation 
— that ho would find himself neglected and obscure in the 
brilliant court of the dauphin, and be dazzled by the contrast. 
She would not imagine for a moment that any temptation 
could induce him to betray the secret she had confided to 
him ; and she confidently expected that he would not join in 
an expedition so certain to be destructive to its sharers. She 
thought that he would soon devise some expedient to commu- 
nicate with her, to obtain her forgiveness at least, and she 
more than suspected that he had the means in his power 
through Gules Caboche and his own esquire. Moreover, 
Hu61ine's fertile talent suggested a thousana expedients wMch 
she could herself have used under his circumstances ! 

But when time passed, and no signs of Owen's remembrance 
appeared, terrible fears began to assail the forsaken minstreless. 
With her fine sense, if not of morality, of shame and degra- 
dation, it is no marvel that in those moments of extreme 
dejection she imaged herself as a debased wretch whom it was 
impossible so lotty a heart as Owen's could cherish. The 
hapless sorceress of love had discovered that satiety is the 
dregs of all the poisonous nectars of sensuality — ^she had 
learned to doubt whether man's passion was like woman's, 
that glows into the brighter fiame with the decay of its gross 
and material fuel! She now felt assured that Owen could 
not remain obscure and unnoticed in a court. His beauty 
and engaging qualities would be certain to attract the attention 
of women — especially of such women as the example of Isabcau 
de Bavi^re had rendered numerous in her court ! His pride 
she thought would be more flattered by these conquests than 
by fidelity to the daughter of a poor apothecary, whom they 
would represent to him as the mad leader of a sanguinary 
mob ! Her democratic enthusiasm and scorn still more em.- 
bittered this idea. But, fortunately for the brief intervals of 
calm she was yet permitted to enjoy, Hu61ine never once 
thought of the Princess Catherine in the light of a rival. She 
was scarcely known among the Parisians, or remembered, save 
as a child who was some day to be cast as a make-weight in 
the scales against the sword of Henry of England. 

Pride at first forbade it — but pride yielded — and Hudhne 
frequented the spot where she imagined it possible her lover 
might seek or hope to find her. It might be permitted to a 
woman so beautiful and endowed with genius so mastering, 
to believe in the power of her charms, and she thought or felt 
■•hat, if she might but once more behold him, she could cast a 
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spell upon him from which he should not easily free himself 
again ! With this idea she wandered in all the places tbey 
had ever frequented together — the woods of St. Germain, the 
sanctuary of St. Jacques, the dismal windings of the Yal de 
Mis^re, the prayer-gate of Nicolas Flamel ! All was in yain 
—she neither met nor saw him ! As vainly did Hu^line make 
her regular appearance at vespers in Notre Dame— a devotion 
which Owen knew well she rarely missed, without jessing 
that the tender solemnity of the evening chants and the glory 
of sunset through the painted windows of the cathedral 
soothed reveries not inspired by her breviary — ^wherein he 
himself ofb played a deified part ! 

By decrees the veiled form of the minstreless was not un- 
freouently observed gliding round the inclosures of the Hostel 
of ot. Pol — ^lingering occasionally at its gates — striving to 
peer over its lofty palisades and walls. Finally, she dei^ed 
even to play the espial, or, as poor Gules Caboche imagined, 
came by chance upon her, in converse with Rhys ap Goronwy, 
beneath a certain lime-tree, in the Fr6-aux-01ercs. Gules 
protested, even with tears, that it was by the merest chance 
they met, for she imagined Subline was really animated by 
the hatred and thirst of revenge she pretended to. With the 
keenest sense of debasement in the presence of this girl, whom 
she had hitherto regarded with a mild affection of superiority 
that was not far from something of contempt, Hu61ine listened 
to the fervent apologies with which she covered so light an 
offence I But with all her inquiries, however adroitly urged, 
she could not learn that Owen Tudor had manifested any de- 
sire to see her again — and she did learn that, instead of enter- 
ing the service of the dauphin, he was in that of the king ! 
The hope immediately strucK her that Owen had contrived it 
in an expectation generally entertained that the king would 
remain m Paris — and consequently that he should not depart 
on the Armagnac expedition. Hu^line resumed her animat- 
ing offices in the great Burgundian conspiracy, with a zeal 
that surprised De Giac himself— when sudoetily it was brought 
to a halt, by certain intelligence that the Armagnacs would 
not leave Paris, and that they were endeavouring to negotiate 
a peace with Henry of England ! 

Still Hu^line would not believe that Owen had betrayed 
her confidence. Li vain did the Caboches and the implacable 
De Giac declare that he must have played the espial among 
them, and learned their secret, and divulged it. Better than 
they, she knew what reason they had to think so ; but she 
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would not belieye it. Yet, though Hu^line had suhtloinr to 
deceive half mankind, she could not deceive herself! He? 
sole refuge, at last, was the hope that, if Owen had said ai^glit 
to deter tho Armagnacs from their enterprise, it was l^cause 
he could not resolve yet to embrace either ^tentatiye Q&^e4 
to him. The Burgundians still expected — ^at her inspiratipa 
—by remaining in a state of quiescence and outtrard calm-— r 
and by raising a popular outcry gainst tlie delay— to prevail 
on the constable to march. She mantled even to lull herself 
into a degree of tranquillity — ^which was suddenly and for ever 
broken 1 

The Lord de la Trimouille had the strange intyepidity to 
make his appearance in the Boucherie. fie came, in4eed, 
with the alleged object of negotiating some arrangement 
between its cmefs an4 the Armagnacs, py which their privi- 
leges might be restored to them, and he had ^ right to sup- 
pose his errand would make him welcome. He requested to 
Bpeak with the Demoiselle de Troye on the subject; and 
although the Caboches refused all negotiation at once, Hu6- 
line had secret reasons to desire to grant the courtier the 
interview he solicited. She won the Caboches with the hope 
of discovering what resolve the Arma<{nacs had formed on 
the subject of their expedition^ and received the Lord de la 
Trimouule alone. 

It needed no great skill to discover that La Trimouille's 
Xesl purpose was very different from the one he aUeged. In 
fact, ne abandoned the mention of it on the first few words of 
rejection uttered by Hu61ine, or, what amounted to it, the 
refusal of the Boucherie to accept any concession but tho 
miconditional restoration of their privileges. 

'* I needed a talisman to get into your enchanted durance» 
beautiful jongleuresse I" he said, with an easy familiaritv ia 
his manner that roused no sympathising sentiment. " Else. 
I must needs confess my lords or the council think of nothing 
less than of proposing terms to the Boucherie, the diacovery 
of whose treason keeps us all from our glory, in Paris ! — t 
come with a message irom. your once guest, and present be- 
trayer. Sir Owen Tudor I " 

" Owen ! — Sir Owen Tudor ! — ^what message should the 
Chevalier Sauvage send by the Sire de la Trimouille P " ex- 
claimed Hu61ine, with a blush that shone like a gleam of 
ruddy fire over her whole frame, and a vehemence that startled 
the courtier. 

*' Oh, he is no longer the Chevalier Sauvage^he grows tha 
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coiirtiaest Imigbt of us all ! " replied he. " He is the king's 
8ole favourite^hia knight of honour, forsooth — ^and even tne 
dauphin, who hath corrupters enow already, greatly inclines 
to him ! He is the ladies sole falcon-on-the-fist now ! — ^sweet 
looks rain uuon him, and everywhere they are busy spinning 
their networks of smiles to catch him ! ]^ay, he tnreatens to 
Tanquish us all at our weapons of chivalry — ^as soon as he 
has learned how to use them — which will be anon, if inces- 
sant practice can do it !" 

*' He will still lack opportunities, since it seems, albeit je 
have the sword of France in your hands — ^ye dare not raise it, 
ye Armagnacs, against our invaders ! " returned Hu61ine, 
without the slightest wavering in her tones. 

" He may perchance flesh it among ye of the Boucherie, 
since he has sidrred the constable to such wrath against ye I" 
returned La Trimouiile ; and to the silent but dreadful inquiry 
of Hotline's glance he replied by a much distended account 
of the revelation wrung from Owen's lips. All his own fears 
and suspicions were in it ; but there was so much of truth, 
that Hudline could not doubt a discovery had been made ! 

By what supernatural energy did she control the emotion 
in her heart, as she replied, apparently with perfect calmness 
"— *' And did your council listen to this raving P — the pratings 
of a woman's wrath P — For tell them, if they need vengeance, 
that I only formed the project, I, who sported with their 
fears, in revealing it to an Armagnac espial ! — But he added, 
doubtless, that his informant was the daughter of Jean de 
Troye P" 

. *' It was guessed as much — ^you may betray the deer with 
your finger as well as with your tongue !'* said La Trimouiile, 
eagerly and triumphantly. "But he said not so! — you are 
in my power only, beautiful jongleuresse ! — ^in the power of 
a man who worships, loves — who greatly admires you, fair 
Hu^linol" 

• '* They who dare die are in the power of no man, Lord de 
la TrimouiUe !— and I dare die !" said Hu^line, with startling 
emphasis. " But how gained the espial the ear of your council, 
to oivulge the wild talk of an angry woman, who never wronged 
him, perchance P" 

La Trimouiile was too glad to relate a story to Owen's 
disadvantage, and which he imagined would cover him with 
ndicule, to slight the opportunity of relating the circumstances 
of his presentation at court. Yet, though he gave the account 
with the most sarcastic humour and raillery, it did not seem 
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to excite the mirth of the minstreless until he described Owen's 
fall into the lap of the Princess Catherine, and his own dirert* 
ing comment on the accident. And yet the single fierce abrupt 
laugh with which she learned the catastrophe rather startled 
than encouraged him. La Trimouille was amazed at h^r 
manner. " It is well — ^it is strange-^it is as it should be l" 
she exclaimed, breathlessly, and at intervals, seeming almost 
to forget his presence. " Let him follow the splendour of his 
star to the heavens — ^while I track the darkness of my fate 
into the abyss ! — ^What matters P — The jest is excellent i — a 
jest with existence ! — ^We should sport with destiny, since she 
makes us her fools and playthings ! — ^And is she fair — lovely 
—so dazzlingly beautiful P — 1 know that she is young— -very 
young!" 

" Of whom speak you, damoselP " said La Trimouille, who 
had no otherwise alluded to the Princess Catherine tban to 
describe the violation of her royal dignity and state. 

" Of Madame Catherine ! — ^we have been thinking — speak- 
ing of her incessantly this hour ! " said Hu61ine, with the 
utmost impatience. 

" I did not know it — ^I have been thinking only of h.er in 
whose presence I sit ! " replied the gallant courtier ; but he 
satisfied Hu61ine's desire for information on the point with 
the utmost liberality. One of the objects of his malignant 
curiosity and hopes was to discover under what terms Owen 
had left the Boucherie, which the youth's replies to his sar- 
castic or licentious insinuations only irritated. He, therefore, 
exaggerated the loveliness of the princess, remarkable though 
it was, and strove, by relating some particulars of Owen'g 
court life, to discover whether any sentiment but political 
animositv mingled in Hu61ine*s opinion of her late guest. 

But Hu6Iine baffled him ; the very excess of her agony 
gave her a strange power of concentrated endurance, and of 
repressing all outward sign of the tumult within ! It may 
well be thought she needed some, when the circumstances de- 
tailed by the Lord de la Trimouille are considered. There 
was indeed something of the sway of a planetary combination 
in Owen's position. 

When not dominated by some paroxysm of his dreadful 
malady, Charles VI. was by nature even weakly affectionate 
— and he had taken Owen into the warmest favour, under the 
strange hallucination that he was an angel in disguise sent to 
watch over his safety. Owen's beautv and strange garb in- 
A,«^j fjie idea— but a singular dream first prompted it. The 
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unliappy prince dreamed, on the night before Owen's pre- 
sentation, that his patroness, St. Catherine, dropped a goldeni 
ball into his j^oung daughter's lap, with which he pelted a. 
leopard into flight tnat was advancing to rend them. Owen's: 
bright air, and the remarkable accident that befell him, sug- 
gested a marvellous interpretation of this allegory, and the- 
happy audacity with whicn the Welsh exile entered into tho 
fancy confirmed it. 

The terrors that haunted the ghastly madness of Charles. 
yj. wore assuaged by his confidencfjn this celestial emissary^ 
He scarcely suflered him a moment out of his sight; and^ 
consequently, Owen was present not only at the court festivi- 
ties, but in most ceremonials of state and government in. 
which the king's assistance was advisable or necessary. It 
was a great object with the Armagnacs to persuade tha 
people that the king himself governea, and especially of the 
constable, who dreaded the rising power of the dauphin andl 
his favourites. While the supposed warlike an^el, sheathed 
in the magnificent armour the king himself devised for him^ 
stood at his side, his frenzy wore an appearance of delibera- 
tion and calm that pleased his councillors. According to La» 
Trimouille, even the wild project Owen had formed and dared 
to urge on the Armagnacs— of a Welsh revolt — ^met with their 
favour and encouragement, and was in serious deliberation l 
His enthusiasm and daring, the singular influence he had 
gained, aiyl the desperation of affairs, disposed even the stern 
and dubious constable to attend to his project. 

But, not satisfied with this means of acquiring ascendency^ 
Owen displayed accomplishments that riveted his hold. The 
youno^ damsels of the court were fond of comparing him to 
Sir Tristrem, and his skill on the harp fascinated their atten- 
tion while it completed his likeness to that illustrious proto- 
type. Hu^line neard, with an inward bleeding of the hearfc 
no language can describe, tbat he sung her lays of love, the 
laughing legends she had taught him, to divert the youthful 
princess of France and her fair retinue! And with such 
success, that the filial duty of attendance on the king — once 
a period of dread and gloom — ^had become the favourite re- 
creation, not only of Madame Catherine, but of the dauphin 
and his court ! 

It needed no more to convince Hu61ine of her danger ; yet 
she managed to conceal the surging emotions of her heart 
from the observation of La Trimouille. So completely did 
her smiling carelessness deceive him at last, that he ventured 
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to reveal the real purpose of his yisit. He was brought back 
to ifc by a sudden recoUectiou, carried away in the tide of nar- 
rative, when Hu^Iine demanded what message he pretended 
to bring to her from the treacherous guest. 

** I would not inform you, damsel, until I had thus put you 
on your ^uard against him — ^lest you should out my tale 
short," said La TrimouiUe, with nesitation. "You must 
know, first, that vl V>ve oft sharp bickerings together, before 
ihe court, for w«/ lOve each oilier little • . And you may re- 
member we have but little cause. I do at times, to vex hipi 
in our proud dames' hearing, tax him — I ask him in what 
manner ne spent his time in the Boucherie — ^how he learned 
its secrets ? I vaunt your charms . . . your fasc'mations . . . 
he blushes and grows angry, and vows he noted none in the 
butcher's betrothed — protests he betrayed no trust of yours— 
and finally told me that, little as he loved me, and besotted as 
lie saw I was with your beauty, he would be well pleased if 
I enjoyed all the favour he had ever shared in the Boucherie ! 
I took him on the word instantly— and if he hath any right of 
transfer, divine H upline ! love La TrimouiUe instead of an 
ungrateful beggar ! — He is at your feet." 

And the Lord of La TrimouiUe Imelt at the feet of the 
minstreless of the Boucherie ! — There was a short but mighty 
pause, so thronged was it with thought and emotion. 

" He hath none !— But I have a fuU right of gift !— What 
do you demand of me P" she replied. 

" Only your love I — Only your consent, charming jon- 
gleuresse, to leave this foul and loathsome precinct where 
your beauty, your talents, cannot be appreciated ! — ^to become 
the queen of La TrimouiUe's lance — ^the mistress of all he 
hath, or is, — of himself and his all!" 

" A fair offer I — Only my love ! — ^that is so mere a trifle-— 
he has told you — what has he«o^ told you P" said Hu^line, 
brokenly. " But he has made you a gift of little value— 
which belonged not to him to give, I would say ! Tet, since 
he hath been so good, so condescending-^taken so great an 
interest in me — ^tell him this proposal of yours^ and if he 
advises me to accept it — say to nim — that, that, — ^I wiU! 
Meanwhile, depart ! — ^Armagnacs stay not long with safety in 
the Boucherie." 

This hint was of a kind that always produced a strong effect 
on La TrimouiUe. He had learned enough to irritate and 
annoy his opponent — but yet he ventured to request some 
mark of pardon — of favour — ^before he retired. BLe seconded 
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thia modes ti request by producilig a magnificent carcanet of 

fexns, which he had hitherto kept concerned. It is true that 
[u61ine dashed them from his hand with impatience; but, 
when he raised them, her manner was changed, and she pre- 
sented her cheek to his pressure. ** Ask him if I did ever the 
like by him — unasked — thus, thus V she said, wildly. "But 
do not believe, do not believe, noble La Trimouille, if he says 
■ Oh, he will tell you he beheves in all his prophecies !^ 

Leave me awhile, to calm. — Ah, if it were to death !" 

'^ Ay, to death !*' She echoed her own utterance nearly an 
hour after La Trimouille*s departure, on tiptoe with hope and 
triumph. " I must forget or madden !— but is death lorget- 
fulness P Why, so, there are poisons enow around . . . O 
my sire! thou didst not distil these deadly essences for this ! 
But, didst thou know all, thou wouldst not grudge me this 
serenity, — and thou hast a right to this vengeance ! Bid the 
earth of thy shame — ^the sun of thy miserable presence — 
thine own heart of its insupportable weight, Hueline ! 

** Porgetfulness I-^of what P — Of thine only instants of un- 
painful existence I Unhappy one, why dost thou grudge thy- 
self that little brief pause in misery P Take part with thy 
tyrannous destiny, league thyself with the falsehood and 
oppression of mankind, against thyself P Thou didst love — • 
and Heaven made love! Man only made shame, regret, 
xemorse ! — ^And if we live for nothing else, still there is ven- 
geance! — ^vengeance on him, on fate, on myself!" 

And as she uttered the words, or rather formed them in 
thought, a suggestion crossed her mind like the shadow of a 
fiend. It thickened — darkened — matured into form ! — and 
she was traversing her chamber in the height of the political 
Sureka, her eyes fiashinp; like those of a lioness, her black 
hair tossed and streammg in disorder round her glowing 
visage, when De Gjac suddenly made his appearance. His 
yigilance and attendance on Hueline had greatly increased of 
late, but his anxiety to learn what news there might be of the 
X^orman expedition was his present apology. 

'* It is abandoned — ^the Armagnacs remain in Paris !" replied 
Hueline. 

'■Then our game is lost — and I depart,** returned the 
envoy, in a tone of bitter disappointment. " And I, too, am 
lost—Heaven knows I have enemies enow with the duke — and 
tiiis ill success will ruin me too ! He cannot see France all 
lost — ^he must perforce imite with the Armagnacs — and IcavQ 
them the sway I'* 
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" NotLing is lost while men's hearts remain true to them !" 
replied HuSine. ** We outnumber the Armagnacs in Paris 
already — as the sands the anchors on a beach ! We need Imt 
arms — the violent fling of a wave — to rise and overwhelm 
them ! Could we but mtroduce as many armed of our friends 
without as should suflice to get us our old pikes and mallets 
again from the ChUtelet and the H6tel de Ville, Paris should 
again be ours with as much certainty as that all men shall be 
—death's!" 

***Tis true, mayhap; but what of that P Our kniffhts' 
steeds are trained to vault, but not over walls so lofty as fliose 
of Paris !" replied De Giac, morosely, and yet inquiringly. 

" What doth Perrinet le Clerc P Did you not tell me you 
would seek him, to leam if he is still angry ?" said Hu^iine 
abruptly. 

" I have begged of him thrice as he went to the classes, and 
a dozen times as he entered a wine-shop, and he passes me 
mutteringly, as if he heard me not ! I'll warrant me, he is 
as angry as a woman that has lost her lover or her favourite 
popiniay!" replied the emissary. 

" jSm that were oft the greater loss of the two," said Hu^- 
line, with a smile full of melancholy and bitterness. " But 
why should he be angry to no purpose P Is not his father 
quartenier of St. Germain P and do not quarteniers go to bed 
every night with the keys of their wardgates in their houses ? 
Did not Perrinet once honour me wim what he called his 
love P Did I not most ignorantly reject a pearl of priceless 
worth when I was not skilled in such jewellery P But hath 
not all Paris now informed me that ne is the prodigy of 
eloquence of our time — ^the Abelard of the flfbeentn century P 
Have I not been called the Heloise of mine, at least when 
Jean de Trove's fortunes were worth flattering ! It was in 
those days that Perrinet swore he loved me! and, if my 
disdain wounded his pride, he sufficiently avenged it by being 
among the first of Jean's followers to desert him ! We are 
even there ; and what hinders but that I too should desire to 
be the disciple of so famous a doctor, like the poor abbess of 
the Paraclete P" 

" Our Lady forbid thou shouldst be such a disciple to such 
a master!" said De Giac, with a vehemence of disapproval 
that rather irritated than surprised Hu^line. 

" Do not believe — do not dream it. Lord de Giac !** she 
said, with an expression of disgust which scarcely did justice 
to the feeling that dived like a deadly sicknesi^ to her heart. 
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** Perrinet will never be to me anght but the betrayer — one of 
the betrayers, alas ! of Jean de Troye — father I dare not call 
him now! Treacherous and malignant wretch! he cannot 
complain if his own arms are used against himself; if, with 
feigned ^ows of admiration, by stirring his bad heart from its 
murky depths of hatred and vengeance, I win him to do one - 
redeeming deed in all his time ! — to procure the keys of the 
Gate of St. Germain and admit our friends to the rescue, 
Bome of these gentle May moonlights !" 

" Hu^line ! — Demoiselle ! though he might forgive the 
maiden who despised his vouthful love, can he pardon the 
poor scholar that overwhelmed him with refutation — the 
minstreless who rescued his enemy P" returned De Giac. 

" He loved me once — the memory of love is not so short as 
some men deem !" said Hu^line, a little wildly. " You know 
not what the vanity of a pedant can believe! Does not 
Hu^line repair the wrong inflicted by the poor scholar, im- 
ploring hU antagonist to become her master? And the 
minstreless who rescued his enemy, and knew not then how 
little worthy he was of the attempt, thirsts now for vengeance 
on him and all his tribe !" 

" But is this possible P" said De Giac. " Know you not, 
Hu61iue, on what evil terms the father and son have parted ? 
•—that Perrinet's shadow never darkens the threshold of the 
quartenier of St. Germain?" 

** What matters that ? There are kinships which, stretch 
the heartstrings as you will, never entirely sunder!** replied 
Hu^line. " Or if the fairer has worked so long in his trade 
that he is of iron too, the mother, I promise you, messire, is 
made of softer stuff! — and doth she not still live ?" 

" She seemed to me of flesh, and had plenty of it," said De 
Giac ; and, forgetting for a moment his habitual dissimulation 
and self-command, he gazed with a look of the utmost tender- 
demess at Hu61ine, and muttered, " A mother ! it is a gentle 
word ! How sweet a mother wert thou, Hu6line, if gentle 
. blood rushed to thy cheeks as richly tinted as that of Jean de 
Troye in thy veins doth now !" 

" A motherU — in my turn, I echo you, messire ! Our Lady 
Ibrbid!" said Hulline, with a quivering spasm and a glance 
at the phials of death around. 

** Wherefore say you these words so earnestly P Is there a 
Bweeter and more honoured title for woman to covet P" saidDe 
Giac, with an emotion that made even his adust and crafty 
visage amiable. 
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"What, here, in tie Grande Boncherie, witt the bUaHng:d 
of the lambs for ever in our ears ! — or there, in the great 
shambles of the world !" Eaid Hn^hne, wildly. " No, Sire de 
Giac ! no sod of iniserj and death shall ever call me mother ! 
Hu^line de Troye at least will not give to slares the thaniless 
boon of life!" 

" SlaTes, indeed ! — alaves of shadows— of sounds ! Else 
wherefore — bnt no matter, yonr betrothed h a (tood Sargan- 
dian !" said De Giac, interrupting himself; and, taking a few 
steps np and down the room, the politician eoccceded in 
silencing the man. 

" It is well, it is a most excellent suggestion," he s«d, re- 
turning. " Perrioet le Clerc has a mother ! and one that 
wept when I told her how her son was maltreated on the 
parvis of Notre Dame! ButPerrinet is proud as the first 
rebel, and his father has vowed that, until he retoma of hii 
own accord, and craves pardon and readmittance, hie doon 
shall never again be opened to him." 

" This sh^ he do, were it ten times a greater degradation 
to kneel to a father one has wronged !" said Ha6hne. " Ton 
have oft said I have magic in me — let me essay its spelts 1 Onr 
prodigal shall retom to his home, and if he chances to stum- 
ble on the keys of St, Germain, is it impossible that thft 
garrison of Pontoise should despatch what chivalry might bo 
collected with secre^ and speed, to lie in wait, at midnight^ 
till its hinges turn C'^ 

" Marrellons subtlety ! Hadst thou been Eve in Psradise, 
the serpent wonld hare been the deceived one!" exclaimed 
the statesman, in the utmost admiration. " Bnt will CabochA 
and his jealous boy permit us to angle withrso precious a bait) 
foi^— what if it should slip the hook P" 

"They must not suspect — they shall not suspect!" replied 

Hu^hne. " They know nothing of Perrinefs ancient lere ; 

but they know his present injuries, and are mad with their 

own ! Mrasire, I have only to jingle the keys of St. Germaiit 

in Cahoche's eaiB, to make him deaf to any olhersound! Bnt 

Pcrrinet will need a pretext to come, nor must we trast him 

epistle to him— such as forced the 

elent over the ruin ha had madel 

bearer." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE C0N8FISACY OF FESBINET LE CLEBC. 

Owen Tudoe seemed certainly to be born nnder a fortnnate 
star. He needed but one circumstance to make him happy- 
triumphant — all blest — and it happened ! 

The grandest projects his ambition or patriotistn could form, 
which his hatred of Henry of England and the extreme love- 
liness of Catherine of France could inspire, seemed approach- 
ing gratification. The Constable d'Armagnac consented to 
his plans of a Welsh insurrection — ^he was smiled on by the 
youthful princess in a manner that, but for the barriers of 
etiquette between them, seemed to assure him of a most 
splendid fulfilment of his prophecy ! — He had satisfied his 
remorse — ^yielded to the flow or his great destinies — soothed 
the indignation of his proud soul at his disgraceful expidsiou 
from the Boucherie — by so long making no effort to renew the 
links that bound him to Hu^line de Troye. 

The unremitted attendance which the king exacted might 
have pleaded his excuse, if he had been inclined to make one. 
But the Welsh prince was exasperated, and full of regret and 
superstitious fear. The sing\ilar circumstance of his recep- 
tion at conrt inspired him with no ill-founded idea that he had 
escaped, in Hudline, from the fatal mermaid that was to mis- 
lead all his glorious career. The splendid enigma of his 
horoscope seemed to be interpreted by the first smile of the 
daughter of France, and her subsequent conduct confirmed 
the brilliant hope. 

Severely as Catherine of France had been educated by a 
mother who approved of no license but her own, Catherine 
had not failea to discover that she was beautiful. But the 
andacious eyes of Owen gave an electric impulse to the 
womanly feelings in her heart : never until then nad she read 
so pleasmg a commentary on the text of her charms. She 
imagined herself placed on too lofty an elevation to have any 
reason to dread the consequences. She was coquettish and 
light-hearted by nature, and Owen Tudor was the handsomest, 
bravest, and most accomplished chevalier in her father's court. 
She knew herself to be the destined peace-offering to the 
formidable enemy of her country and family. A little enjoy- 
ment on the way to this hard destiny might be pardoned ! 
Owen received such encouragement in secret smiles and 
glances as it was possible for the severe and watchful 
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eliqaette of the French conit to allow. He seemed to lack 
odIt opportunity to obtain mncli more ! — ^perhaps assurances 
which snonld add the phght of a royal bride to the daring 
yisiona that pictured to nim his land redeemed, and its diadem 
.circling his own brow ! 

Owen was not insensible to the harshness and infidehty of 
his condnct ; bat his magnificent hallucination blinded him 
/or awhile to erery other consideration. The strongest in- 
^aences of ambition and youthful vanity were upon him — • 
<«Ten the fiery emotions the unhappy minstreless had taught 
4:0 glow in his heart worked against her. She was absent, 
^md her youthful rival was almost continually present, in all 
ihe majesty and awe of her lofty rank. With Owen to love 
was a species of imaginative worship, from which the . en- 
chantress of the Boucherie's too human frailty had for ever 
degraded her. The royal splendour that guarded the budding 
loveliness of Madame Catherine, surrounded her with a magic 
illusion that allowed full scope to his romantic fancies. 
Moreover, he persuaded himself that Hu^line's honour, 
which the constant insinuations of La Trimouille assailed, 
jrequired him to manifest a total indifierence to her. And 
yet it was with difficulty that he concealed his bitter feelings, 
when La Trimouille returned with a vaunting, and yet sneer- 
ing, account of his reception in the Boucherie. But he 
•delivered it in the presence of the court, and of the PrinceFs 
Catherine ; and Owen seemed to enter heartily into the jest 
that was made of the ready jongleuresse, and gave La Tri- 
anouille permission to pursue his good fortune, with a smile 
that was his first great success in the arts of civilization. His 
only refuge was to strive to believe that Hu61ine was indeed 
one of those terrible women of France against whom the 
monk of Llanvaes had warned him — ^without faith, without 
constancy, almost without discrimination! Yet he remem- 
bered too well the past to believe in himself. The maxima 
that resounded in that corrupt court persuaded him that it 
would not be impossible to unite the enjoyments of love and 
ambition. And now, in his turn, he sought the places where 
he imagined it was possible to meet with Hu^line. But it 
was too late ; and the disappointment embittered the taste of 
all his successes, when he received an epistle couched much in 
the following terms, which Rhys took from a person who wore 
the habit of a mendicant scholar, so far as he remembered it. 
triumph, knight ! — nay, dearest Owen, your destiny 
Some irresistible magic of fate must indeed master 
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tlie proud heart which now truly woos, unwooed ! Hn^line 
dc Troye (hast thou forffotten the name ?) is at thy feet— •" 
suing for pardon, mercy, love ! 

" Dear jknight ! in vain I have counterfeited coldness with 
with thee, coquetry with La Trimouille ! I have sought thee 
everywhere, but thou wert not willing to meet with me, or 
else — ah, thou canst not have forgotten how once I loved and 
frequented the woods of St. Germain! Sweetest woods! 
where, methinks, the poets first learned that the nightingale's 
song is only of love ! — But it was not pleasure kept me from 
thee I Out of thy presence, there were none for me in heaven 
—how, then, in the dismal Boucherie, which thou wert wont 
to hate, to despise P But thou art happy, my soul's idol !— • 
and 'tis enough. The magnificence of a court is around thee 
now I Never could I have been aught to thee but a honey- 
suckle that sweetens the air, as the wayfarer passes — a foun- 
tain by a weary roadside, that refreshes the pilgrim as he 
hastens on to quaff the wine of his rest ! — ^but wilt not even 
let me be as these to thee P 

" Thou seest — ^I struggle no longer with destiny — and where- 
fore should I P Sometimes, from the bosom of darkness, an 
in*esistible hand beckons us — and we follow. Yawning 
precipices and ghastly depths avail not to warn us back 1 
Why, therefore, when from rosy clouds, to an undreamed 
paradise — for I have by no means, ny Owen, exhausted all 
the delights, all the allurements that love can offer — ^but thou 
canst not have forgotten all the past ! — I did not woo, aJas I 
once in vain ! — Shall I now, when I implore thee to return, 
for a few brief moments, to those arms which once thou didst 
swear encircled for thee the universe P 

" Yes, my Owen I my beautiful ! — ^young god of my idolatry! 
—I must see thee agam, or die ! I talk no longer of scruples, 
of pride, of honour, of redemption, of marriage ! , . , I am 
thine. I absolve thee of all oaths, of all promises ! Thou 
hast sworn none, we will agree to say it, and thou needst ob- 
serve none, save — that thou wouldst love me ! I ask nothing 
more^nothing but love ! — nothing but leave to love thee ! I 
aoi wise in the stars — I know that thy destinies must needs soar 
sightlessly above mine ! But still, while some vestige of thy 
steps is on the earth — ^I know not what I say — ^yet, if ever 
thou didst love me, if ever Hu^line was in aught dear to thee, 
let me beheld thee again — gaze in those dear eyes once more ! 
Let us part for ever, if it must be— but with some taste of 
sweetness in the parting draught. . . 
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" Come to me, then, here — ^here in the Grande Boucheriet 
»— I can only see thee again in safety in the most insecure 

flace of all — there only will thy presence not be suspected, 
have a farther reason ! My faith in thy noblest qualities, 
in tibe qualities which dazzled me into ruin, was shaken by 
thy abrupt departure from the Boucherie 1 To restore my 
confidence in thy courage, thou must brave all the dangers 
from which then thou didst flee— and return ! Yet it may be 
without any danger, or deemst thou thy Hu^line would in- 
vite P I did instruct thee once, my Owen, how to quit the 
ioucherie imnoticed — to re-enter it is but to reverse the pro- 
cess I Seek the ruins of the house of Jean de Troye — ^mount 
hia deserted half-crumbling staircases, guided by the little 
lamps of asbestos that shall flame like Love's own breath, to 
guiae thee — emerge on his roof— smell the sweetness of my 
May roses, and follow their fragrant if^ooing — ah 1 too well, 
too weU, thou knowest whither! 

" To-morrow at midnight ! — ^I demand but this one, this 
last satisfaction — ^this eternal farewell ! Else, will I come and 
take it in the presence of all your royal dames— the noble 
courtesans of Isabeau — among whom, I doubt not, there are 
already some in whose presence you would shame to be re- 
recognised by the minstreless of the Boucherie ! Come ! — or 
either, in my despair, I must surrender myself to the splendid 
ignominy offered by La^ Trimouille, or to the knives of the 
Caboches ! This I swear by all tliat is sacred ! — by idl that is 
unhallowed, above earth, or below it ! Come ! if thou wouldst 
not have me deem thee recreant, not to love only, but to that 
manhood and knighthood which are nobler in thy sight ! 
And yet love indeed shall await at that lattice whence we have 
BO often watched the rising of the star thou followest — ^that 
star Glendower prophesied on — to which such golden imagin- 
ings cling ! — ^I would I could say beauty, too ; but thou hast 
seen courtly charms ! The remembrance of Hueline is no 
longer fair, even in the memory of first passion, that deifies ! 

"Plead no excuse — I will take none! None whatever! 
There is ruin, there is death in thy refusal ! In thy accep- 
tance there is — yes, I think I have yet charms, yet passion, 
yet spells, not exhausted ! To-morrow, if thou wouldst not 
. give up me — thyself — to destruction, as soon as darkness veils 
the earth, as softly and as secretly as it glides into the arms 
of ocean, come thou, my lover, my beloved, to these that wait 
for thee so longingly that all their fibres ache even now to 
"^p but air instead ! — Come ! it is but necessary to make 
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Ha^line happy, in the hope that thou shouldst take the wreath 
of roses thou vrilt find hung- on the door of the sanctuary of 
St. Jacques to-morrow at dawn. But not by me ! I am 
watched, suspected ! I can but see thee safely in the bosom 
of danger — ^and there I await thee or destruction !" 

It needed not all this eloquence of despair to win Owen 
Tudor. The embers of his early love glowed still amidst all 
the gleams and rising shoots of his new and ambitious hopes. 
He burned with iefdousy and wrath against La Trimouille ; 
he was piqued on his courage— the corrupt miasma of a court 
had tainted even his generous nature. He persuaded him- 
self that compassion, that mere humanity, required him to 
grant this slight satisfaction of an eternal farewell to one who 
ad sacrificed so much for him. He thought he could con- 
vince Hueline of the expediency, of the necessity, of such a 
partinfj — certainly without making any allusion to the Princess 
Catherine. We cannot elucidate all his reasons ; but the 
wreath of roses disappeared from the church of St. Jacques, to 
the ^reat scandal oi certain pious persons who observed it, 
and imagined it was a votive ofiering to some saint. 

Little dreamed Owen Tudor of the circumstances under 
which Hu^line's letter was written, or he might have discovered 
reasons to balance all those fine ones above stated. Her pre- 
cipitous destiny could not pause, mighty and many as were 
the obstacles it encountered ! 

Hueline had perceived, with a ravening jealousy which 
henceforth preyed incessantly on her heart, that Owen would 
look for the accomplishment of his magnificent hopes and 
prophecies in wooing the daughter of the ICing of France f 
jBllevated as might be the position of the princess, it was not 
above the splendour of his star. Hueline did not and would 
not believe there was a talisman in rojralty to protect any 
woman against the sentiments naturally inspired by so noble 
an impersonation of manly beauty. The youth of the princess, 
the wide of her august blood— not even the strict etiquette of 
the French court that guarded her — nothing gave Hueline 
comfort or confidence. To separate her lover bv some im- 
passable barrier, prove to him the impossibility of his hopes, 
were h'er only chances of retrieval ! This conviction gathered 
into one dread shock all the points of concussion that Hueline's 
soul had found in the injustice and jpreju^ces of mankind I 
The struggle seemed to her, at times, to be with Fate itself I 
<— yet she was only urging it on. Every hour and every 

^2 
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event heightened her jealousy, her fears, her despair, and 
frantic resolves ; or she must needs have paused on the wild 
and tangled path she had entered. 

The menaicant of the parvis executed his task with the 
dexterity to be expected from one so skilled in human natura 
and in dissimulation. But Perrinet le Clerc's heart was a 
well-prepared soil for hemlock seed ! He found himself de- 
serted by his o^vn party, an object of contempt to the Bur- 
gundians, his injuries unavenged, his vanitv wounded in its 
tenderest points, his prospects of ambition all closed I Hud- 
line's letter was the first balm to these wounds. It was con- 
ceived in the most flattering terms of cajolery, acknowledging 
the superiority of the dialectics and eloquence she had van- 
quished, reouesting pardon for her former presumption, and 
entreating the scholar to honour her with some lessons in the 
philosophy of Aristotle, which he seemed to have fathomed. 
With all his vanity — and Perrinet possessed a liberal share 
— ^he could not but suspect some drift in this request, veiled 
by the apparent one, especially considering that it came from 
the head-quarters of the Burgundians. But he imagined him- 
self as cunning as any inhabitant of the Boucherie ; the re- 
collections of his early passion had still some power over him; 
his maltreatment by Owen Tudor, and desertion by his own 
faction, rendered his devotion to the Armagnacs somewhat 
precarious ; and, though he deUberated so long as to excite 
fears in the mendicant, Perrinet agreed at last to put the 
learned daughter of Jean de Troye through a course of moral 
^ilosophy, at the handsome rate of three sols parisis a lesson. 
He was poor, and the Boucherie was rich. 

Perrinet's reception among the Burgundians, like that of 
his strangely reversed antagonist among the Armagnaos, was 
flattering in the highest degree. He was received as a man 
whose wrongs from one faction gave him the dignity of a 
martyr to the other. Simon Caboche welcomed him warmly, 
protesting that, if he had not thought Owen Tudor a knight 
of the Duke of Burgundy, he would not have lifted a flnger in 
his behalf. He added to the rancorous animosity of Perrinet, 
as well as stirred mp his own, by a full recital of Owen's sup- 
posed treason against the laws of hospitahty. And the scholar 
of the Sorbonne was at once gratifiedand alarmed to the highest 
with tliis proof of the haughty virtue of his destined pupil. 

Hu61ine had anticipated rather disgust than difficulty ia 
her task ; but she too was surprised, and even slightly aJarmed, 
at tho dignified coldness and majesty of the manner in which* 
feer new preceptor presented himself in the house of th^ 
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taboc-bes, and to her notice. Ko gleam in Lis magisterial 
eyes betrayed his secret thoughts as he scanned the ripened 
beauty of his early love, and exulted in the vengeful projects 
irhich recollections of his former failure mingled largely with 
his reviving hopes. 

Time hful modified the character of Perrinet le Clerc, or 
the necessities of his position suppressed some of its salient 
points, since the time when Hueline first despised him* 
Profligate he still was, strongly attached to sensual pleasures ; 
bathe had studied hypocrisy as essential to his project of 
raising himself to the level of the great oppressions of the 
age in the only way feasible to a man of plebeian birth-^by 
the church. It was no slight satisfaction to the bitter tempera- 
ment of Perrinet to rebuke with his cold exterior the expecta* 
tions he secretly believed Hueline cherished of the unbroken 
influence of her charms. Hu^iine was indeed at flrst a little 
dismayed, but she noted the excessive neatness of his clerical 
garb and the profusion of scented oil that bathed his hair, 
and took courage. 

Luckily Perrmet had a great contempt for women, though 
most part of his time had been spent m subjection to their 
fantasies. He could not but place some trust in the assurances 
of that charmed tongue, and in the flattering compliments 
that flowed on its silvery melodies. Yague suspicions, indeed^ 
entered his ungenerous soul when he noted the deep blushes^ 
the biting lip, the quivering eyelids, with which Hu^lino 
listened to the legend of her rejection of Owen Tudor. The 
worst he imagined was, however, only that she repented of 
her virtue, and would probably be less scrupulous if any other 
opportunity for its exercise should happen. Yet both players 
felt an embarrassment they had not expected when fairly set 
down to their cards ; that is, when Perrinet commencea his 
instructions with all the pomp of the lecture-room, and found 
himself in a short time left alone with his beautiful pupil. 

Perrinet was in reality learned in the pedantic science of 
the age. He knew that learning, or the reputation of it, was 
essentia] to his projects. It was only by skill in the wordy 
science then held in so much estimation that he could hope to 
attain the great objects of his aspiration. Of latter years he 
had applied himself to his studies with as much perseverance 
as was consistent with his naturally restless and boisterouar 
disposition. He desbed to make a dfisplay of his learning, t& 
humble the pride of Hueline, as a preparation to his farther 
aims. And thus did Hu61ine flnd herself baffled in a manner 
she had least expected. In spite of all her overtures and ir 
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BiBuating smiles, Perrinet obstinately adhered to his i61e of 
pedant and philosopher. 

And thus was the nunstreless, with a heart long wearied Id 
the pursuit of those vain sciences, and panting with far other 
thoughts and memories, compelled once more to listen to tha 
tedious exposition of their rudiments! The categoTies of 
Aristotle once more vexed her very sense of hearing 1 With 
An^ imagination that lightened at a glance infinite^ beyond 
iuii slow illumination of Perrinet's intellectual torch, she waa 
coQipelled to follow its languid radiance with apparently 
riveted attention and admiration. But she succeeded A 
length, largely aided by her tutor's own vanity, in making 
him believe that she in reality entertained a respect for his 
learning and talents that would facilitate the farther progress 
he desired to make. 

. This continued for a time — ^the impatient Caboches them-* 
selves were compeUed to admit the danger of any premature 
revelations with the Armagnac scholar, and the trast of ail 
the conspirators in Hu^line was now absolute. 

Perrinet besan gradually to work on his own secret plans. 
It seemed as if his object was rather to instruct his fair pupil 
in the philosophy of Epicurus than in that of his great preae« 
cesser — ^if it be the philosophy of atheism and pleasure that 
some such scholiasts nave pretended. Hu^line tell so readily 
into this course of study tnat Perrinet himself was surprised 
at his own progress, and could not but cherish the flattering 
idea that she had certainly conceived a deep passion for him, 
founded on admiration of his genius ! He might well be 
credulous, considering all that he knew—- end all that he did 
not know. Hu61ine's very summons amounted almost to an 
invitation to renew his former sentiments, which he had not 
concealed from her. His demoniac hatred against Owen 
Tudor made the prospect of a triumph where he had so 
signally failed, irresistibly delicious to the scholar of the 
Sorbonne. That could not be if his intentions had been 
honourable to Hu61ine ! And the times were changed since 
she was the daughter of the powerful demagogue of Paris ! 
She was now a beggared orphan, and marriage would forever 
have barred the towering ecclesiastical ambition of Perrinet 
le Clerc. 

This distant skirmishing was protracted by both parties for 
a time with the dread ana yet impatience of generals about 
to plunge their armies into irretrievable and decisive oonfliot. 
Hu^line feared the very success of her own projects. She 
-Qrceived ^oo well that the alluremeats of sensual pagsiff" 
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mnai be added even to the revengeful sentiments in 'Perti* 
net's heart, to overcome his pride and fears sufficiently to 
enter the path she had chalked out for him. She did not, 
indeed, suspect the foil baseness of his purposes ; and it was 
almost a tnatter of indifference to her what they might be, 
resolved that they should only serve her own. Slie returned 
his dark seeds of immorality m blossoming roses, but with a 
heart so ^ught with love for another, to endure ; and even 
affect to return the indications of a passion that would at any 
time have been disagreeable to her, was almost an insupport- 
able suffering. Some cruel magic of association perpetually 
recalled Owen Tudor to her memory, chilled her coquetry, 
broke the meaning of her glance ! The evil glow in the eyes 
of the profligate scholar was very different, it is true, to the 
fire of love in those of her youthful mountaineer ; but it re- 
called the recollection painfully. His words of admiration 
brought the blood to her cheeks, with the related and yet 
contraste4 sounds that lingered in her heart ! His gradual 
and insidious approaches bitterly recalled the chivalrous 
Utraegle in the heart of Owen Tudor which so long protracted 
his ratal avowal I But Perrinet le Clerc interpreted all he 
saw through a haee of vanity that changed the hues of every- 
thing fflitmng it. How often did he congratulate himself on 
kifi ][»ogreBB when Hu^line's gaze seemed fixed upon him in 
the absorption of admiration — and yet he had vanished wholly 
from its perception, and the beautiral and warlike form of the 
Chevalier Sauvage filled all the vision of her soul! How 
often did the start, the blush, the tears that rushed to her 
eyes when he gradually ventured to drop words of confession 
and passion — ^the blood that tingled to the touch which, in 
the mipressiveness of eloquence ne occasionally forgot, he had 
laid on her hand — ^how often did the sudden flush or languid 

flow in her eyes — deceive the subtle scholar of the Sorbonne I 
f at times there was a vagueness of meaning in the smile 
that flitted on her lips, a melancholy in the gaiety with which 
efae encouraged his playftd advances, Perrinet Le Clerc's 
psychology suggested that love in the capricious sex of the 
minstreless often took the most variable and opposite forms. 
But the impatience of her devouring fears would not 
snflTer Hu61ine long to endure this pause m events. She was 
astonished at the guarded manner in which her preceptor 
avoided all allusion to former times — all open revelation of the 
feelings her penetration discovered to be hourly regaining 
strength in his soul. Her subtle glide seemed met by so cold 
tad edgeless a surface that it could not form a coil. Perhaps 
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►-for Hntline WBB a vety womnn after all— 

Iiiqucd bolh lier curiosity and pride. Her subtlety could not 
anc bo deceived ; and phe found a depth and machiaation in 
Ferrinet'a designs tbat kindled bev iutereBt, ae it does tbat of 
B, akitful cbesB-player when he meeta with an antsf^onist of 
cqnsl ability. But the Bcholar of the Sorbonne w»s not 
faehioned long to resist the mastery of snch a mind, ao 
aeconded by the strongeat paasiona of im depraved natore. 
Hu£line drew him from hia strength with irresistible di^li — 



tendemeea and yielding! Sae excited his ambition 
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vague but splendid insinuations of the vast rewards he mi)[^t 
deserve aud obtun from tbe Burj^ndians, while ahe atirrcd 
the vengeance of his rancorous spint by renewing the memory 
of the wrongs he had suatained from the whole Annagnao 
faction and their now favourite knight. She even took ft 
bitter pleaaure in exaggerating those circumstances to 
Ferrinet. Sho had acquired the art of pronouncing Owen'a 
name without colonring, without a tremble in her tones ; but 
that might ho accounted for in the nature of the injury she 
waa herself ail ppoaed to have suffered. And there were times 
when frenzied love and jealousy gave her words the true im< 
press of the feelings she counterfeited. But Perrinet's effu- 
siona of black malignity, and thirst for revenge on the young 
"VVelah kuiffht, were not so pleasing to Hufiline as he imagined, 
save that it gave her an opportunity to wonder at the 
patience with which ho endured wrongs ao intolerable ! 

This introduced the great topic; for Perrinet felt tbat the 

«otnpliment was a veiled but galling reproach ; and he ap<[^o- 

giaed for his seeming tameneaa by alleging the impoaaibility 

of obtaining vengeance.' He waa anawered with vague hints, 

with bronder intimations, with glimpses into Uie interior of 

the great conspiracy at work! Perrinet liatened with in- 

creasing interest— and auapicion. He took com^e in the 

confidence placed in him— the first faint sketch of the part he 

might plajr m a vast movement which should overwhelm hia 

enemies with .""i, <l<d not startle him ! Perrinet remembered 

too bitteriv his father's juat harshneas to him to bo much dia- 

belying him to serve any purpoae of 

1 guilt involved in Hu61ine'B plans gave 

ess that included in tie projecta he him- 

Mnvinced him that Hn61me was elevated 

w-eakneas and prejudices of her ees— at 

Jie dared at length to give utterance to 

ZJ^^l It is tnie that the nnfortnoate 

•nea that desolate elevation on which 
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eommon opinions and motiYes act powerlessly as the wind of 
-the ralleys on the summits of the mountains. But the 
scholar's gross incentiyes to the passions — his efforts to 
remove all moral restraint from their impulses — excited only 
the contempt and loathing of an intellect that had run the 
whole circle of speculative science — and, it might be, had ar- 
rived at conclusions as destructive and hopeless — ^but whoso 
nobler sentiments revolted from their consequences. Nov 
was the scholar's amorous eloquence likely to be dangerous 
with one who had drained the wildest nectars of passion— 
whose experience mocked at all the phantoms of pleasure 
with which he thought to seduce the imagination of his 
pspil ! But what powerful motives must have been at work 
in the lieart of Hu61ine, when even the final and complete 
revelation of the scholar's nefarious designs inspired her only 
with so much indignation as sufficed to subdue him altogether 
to her will — ^to promise all that her vengeance and ambition 
demanded — all that the Burgundians needed — even what in 
his soul he most abhorred, suomission to his angry sire P It 
is true that it was only to obtain the means of betraying him I 

Pe Giac urged on this revelation with a jealous anxiety 
that scarcely allowed him any rest. The sufierings of this 
statesman were not altogether unequal to his merits. He 
paid Hu61ine the extraordinary and undeserved compliment 
of believing that, though impervious to the seductions of 
youth and oeauty, she might be enthralled by the charms of 
intellect and learning ! One evening he entered as usual, in 
a veiT discontented mood, after having watched the scholar 
out of the Boucherie, to learn what progress had been made. 
A fiery glow was on Hueline's complexion, her lips were 
swollen, her bosom panted like the sea — ^yet she uttered a 
wild laugh of exultation when she perceived him, clasped both 
his lean but quivering hands in hers, and wrung them for an 
instant ! She abandoned the grasp indeed almost with a fling, 
but even the politician was scarcely so much rejoiced witn 
the news that followed. 

" Go, Sir Pierre ! go-*afler this, let women be the only 
plotters I " she exclaimed. " Thou hast but to win the pro- 
digal leave to return to his home! Hasten, depict his 
Bturation, his misery, his despair, to his mother ! To his 
father, his submission and repentance I He is ours*— I mean, 
he is mine, or shall be — ^when we are both in a position to 
defy the hideous wrath of the Caboches ! — Hear you, my 
Lord de Giac ! do not fail to tell the Duke of Burgundy tliat 
I deserve some recompense at his hands ! — ^Perrinet has prof- 
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feted me hit lure, hat he, too ! — he nmoat Qank to wed Qm 
orphan of Jean de Troje t He too, Taisooth, hath avpnatioiiB 
which tlD^lise — whiA a wife — vonld rom ! His learning 
and hi* talenti, he believes, he tweaia, vtH nise hnn to the 
lodieit hoDOun of the chnrch — and Ila^inemaj ebatv them, 
can (hare them, only an — hia mistress ! He hioirs the gmtr- 
ietir and elevation of mj sool — that I am above all tromauish 
■crnplei. — He ! " — And she broke off in a torrent of wild 
discordant langhter that yet seemed sympathetic— for De Qiae 
Inuuhed too, in a low, terrible undertone. 

The minor circnmstances of this eonsph'aey that was to 
(hake akinfjdomwere rapidly arranped. Perrinet wasadmitted 
into tlio complete confidence of the Boncherie, and his n^ 
allegiance was confirmed by a discovery of the real rank and 
olDi'O of hiB mendicant ally, and the formidable preparalioiiB 
in readiness. 

Hu61ino committed herself to the fling of the wave, thna 
far, reckless of all consequences. She knew that her own life 
waa m the dreadful game, for the fury of party spared neither 
■ox nor age J but bLo played it without pause or hesitation, 
Thus far her terrible musings, inspired by jealousy and paa- 
sion,_ shaiicd only the separation of her lover from the object 
of Ilia unjust preference, the triumph of tearing him from the 
very olutch of destiny— the joy of showing him that royalty 
"" J"?" '*'' "''''^'i "> dazzled him, in debasement and overthrow 
—of forciDg him to respect what lie had moat despised, ia 
tlie asceudenoy of a populace ! But now the master-impetus 
rwrived a auddcD ohBci — even from itself. 

The approach of the opportunity of vengeance elicited suet 
"pitssions of their purposes from Owen's numerous enemies 
^at Hufitino shuddered to perceive the general ruin she me- 
ilit«twl must include the personal destrueUon of the object of 
iier Btiii idolatroua passion- unless she hit on some expedient 
to wwono Iiim. the idea of destroying her beautifiil lover 
«.™.™trtk^"T'^."' ■""■ ^ " possibility, save in maddening 
wffl^^ wt^r ? "^^ ^'^'i""^^ of fof^ing hii to share destxuctiol 

n leaders imagined her animated 
the ungrateful guest. De Giae's 
uoh deadly malice. Hnfiline fat, 
Ccnaud Caboche. Ole Marter- 
i^t » pevenee so horrible and 
alluded to it brokenlr and with 
cnewwhat lo think of the wnth 
th Mood that be lutd called his 
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oaly ckugTiter afler its heraldic name. Peninet's hatred 
eombmed all these spedes of malevolence ; and the dreadful 
thoughts roused hy^ these intimations, mingled with a reviving 
hope, prompted her to write the epistle on record. 

She thou^t — unhappy and too loving heart! — that no- 
where else could she believe in his safety man pressed to it—* 
fhat thus she could learn the real state of his teelines — ^thut 
only ! If she could only ascertain, by a refusal to this woo* 
ing that should concentrate all the spells of love, that he no 
longer loved her — ^that he abandoned her utterly — ^that he was 
altogether lost in the blaze of his new fortunes — ^then she 
thought that she could resign him to his doom without regret, 
without terror, without the insupportable anguish of the heart 
to which death is a relief! 

But, if he came !— what brilliant hopes flashed around her 
like the meteors of a troubled but beauteous sky at the idea I 
What fascination might not love multiply to allure him— 
what gratitude must he not owe for his preservation amidst 
dangers so appalling ! What irresistible influence would not 
the rush of events exercise upon him ! Ah, he would be once 
again hers — all hers ! 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

THB GATHESISa OF THB 8T0BH. 

It was the evening of a memorable day for Paris, Saturday, 
the twenty-eighth of May, 1418, when Perrinet le Clerc set 
out from the Boucherie, to return to his father's house, into 
which for more than three years he had not once set foot. 

The benevolent mendicant, to whose exertions the projected 
reconciliation was so much due, accompanied him. Every- 
thing was satisfactorily arranged. The Armagnac iron- 
monger had consented to receive back his prodigal, on con- 
dition that he acknowledged his offences and promised not to 
repeat them. His mother was in ecstasies of joy, and pre- 
paring a festival to receive him. It was not doubted that, in 
the hilarity and confidence of this restored union, Pen'inet 
might manage to possess himself of the keys of the gate of 
St. Germain, confided to his father's custody as quartenier, 
or alderman, of that district. In case of the worst, he was 
provided with tools to force open the cellar and strong box 
in which he well remembered his father noctumally deposited 
his keys, money, and other valuables. 

At the gate of St. Germam, a body of eight hundred horf- 
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tnen, consisdng of the boldest partisans of the BorgQiidiaii 
cause, secretly collected at Pontoise, and under the commancl 
of its governor, L'Isle Adam, were to present themselFes at 
midnight for admission. To give them that, was the part of 
Perrinet le Clere, whose cloth forebade him to take any more 
active share in the affair. The Boucherie was meanwhile to 
be in readiness, to take instant advantage of the arrival, and 
raise the whole city in insurrection. Devoted as the popu- 
lace was to John the Fearless, only weapons and the surprise 
were necessary to transform it into an army capable of over- 
powering all resistance ! 

Hardened though he might be, the scholar of the Sorbonne 
aneeded the zealous superintendence that never once abandoned 
him, as a support against the faltering of purpose ^hich at 
times assailed him when he drew nigh his father's house on 
fbhe Petit Pont. Yet he carefully concealed this weakness 
from De Giac, to whom he knew it would only be a subject of 
ridicule. 

The grotesque gables of the dwelling of Perrinet le Feron 
were visible the moment they passed through the gate of the 
Petit- Chatelet to enter on the bridge that connects the Isle 
of the City with the southern shore of the Seine. A curious 
sign, formed of a bundle of iron utensils, hung by a chain 
from a projecting beam over the door-way, and somewhat 
resembling a nosegay, procured the shop its designation of 
the Bouquet de Fer. The back windows overlooked the 
turbid waters of the river, and now shone brightly in tho 
fiunset. Perrinet in general carefully avoided this neig^hbour- 
liood, as offensive to his pride ; and when he recognised all 
these well-known objects, to do him justice, his steps hesi- 
tated — and he needed the recollection of all Hudline s lures, 
all the sneering composure in his companion's visage, to per- 
■ev,ere, B^vengeful and unfeeling as Perrinet was by nature, 
he eould not but remember with some quiverings of remorse 
the anguish he had inflicted on his kinsfolk almost through- 
out his whole career, and which he was about so signally to 
crown. He paused, in spite of De Giac's stern and startled 
look, and, complaining of the heat, coupled with something 
jabout the wine he had drunk in the Boucherie, covered his 
face with his hands, and gazed for awhile steadfastly on the 
Tiver. De Giacalmost imagined, with great though socret alarm, 
that he perceived a tear trickle through his fingers into the wave. 

" Why do you pause P— the fatted calf is killed, and will be 
overdone just now I" said De Giac, in a playful tone, that ill 
^wflTuwed the scorn and hatred in his soul. 
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*' I am striving to recollect the bitterest reproaches my sire 
ever addressed to me — our fiercest jangles !" muttered the» 
scholar. 

** Did you not tell me that, on the occasion of your first 
interview with the Provost of Paris, your fkther called you am 
idle drone, made only to eat the honey of the honest bee; 
and that, when you answered (and very truly) that you did 
not make yourself for that nor any other purpose, he smote 
' you] A blow is a blow, if even a father strikes!** said the 
mendicant. 

" But I smote him in return !" replied the scholar. 

" Certainly, certainly ; 'tis the only gratitude one can iihow 
for such favours !" said De Giac, pleasantly. " But did he 
not soon after turn you out of your house under pretence 
that it belongs to him, and does ne not persist in hving, to 
your great detriment P" 

" Aye ! — ^he is a veritable old raven — ^but I cannot deny that 
I took a few florins from his strong box without mentioning* 
the circumstance !" replied Perrinet, laughing. " The ola 
miser would never have missed them if he had not a bad 
habit of counting his money, for he made no more use of it 
than the box in which he put it." 

" You must forgive him — the old man, after all, pretends 
to be your father," said De Giac. " Perhaps he has some 
claim to the distinction, as your mother never went to court 
— though I have heard, indeed, that she was very devout, and. 
the monks of St. Germain are jolly fellows." 

"It is true — and I did never feel myself bom to be an 
ironmonger, while I took to the church quite naturally !" said 
Perrinet. " Moreover, my mother dreamed, the night before 
I was bom, that her baby came into the world with a papal 
tiara on his head !*' 

" Good ! — a woman returns from a procession of bishops 
and abbots, dreams that her son shall prove a pope, and so he 
becomes a — ^what shall I call thee, my dear coadjutor?" said 
De Giac, coaxingly. 

"A rogue, — by Cain's red beard! a rogue!" muttered 
Perrinet, with a gush of remorseful feeling even in his hard 
breast. 

" Ay, but a rogue in ermine, with a sparkling shepherd's 
staff, methought, you desired to be P" returned De Giac, with 
a sardonic smile. 

" Yes, truly !— Let me remember all Hu61ine said, and I 
shall on !" said the scholar, brightening up. 

f* When you are a bishop, did she not say she should I' 
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proud to have you for a confessor P" said De Giac. '' Ah» I 
foresee that some bishoprics will be vacant, if all the Armagoac 
council get their deserts! Eemember how you have been 
treated by the Armagnacs 1 — ^you barked for them, and they 
kicked you off like a dog that ]iad bitten them. Eemember 
your last appearance at the Provosty of Paris — and what 
redress your miuries received ! '* 

** Let us on !" exclaimed Perrinet, with a ferocious gleam 
iu the eyes. " I swore to Taneguy that I would take the 
justice he would not give, and he shall £nd if I know not hoir 
to keep mv word J " 

Witn these reflections enforced by the presence of his 
tempter, the scholar at length crossed the threshold of his 
father's house. The ironmongers of those times manufactured 
their goods as well as sold them, and Perrinet's pride was 
severely mortified that the lowliness of his origin should be 
thrust upon De Giac's notice in the substantial forms which 
filled the whole interior of the smithy. Bars of rusty iron, 
caldrons, scythes, bolts, and bars — evenr possible confusion of 
implement wrought by the rude art ot the age in so hard a 
material — ^were around. Two forges blazed; at one of which 
Perrinet le Feron was busied, with the assistance of an ap- 
prentice, in fashioning reapers' hooks, while his old wile was 
engaged, with a whole posse of female friends, at the other, 
in preparing a substitute for the patriarch's fatted calf. 

An enormously fat goose, ever the delight of Parisians, and 
a soup of the most attractive fragrance, broiled and boiled, 
tiie one on its spit, the other on its trivet, over the bright fire 
on the furnace. 

Perrinet le Feron was a stem, thin-visaged old man, of 
middling stature, strongly knit, with an expression of gloom 
and care on his countenance that seemed habitual to it. The 
ing[ratitude and desertion of his only child, the fierce ^litical 
strife in which he had taken a bold part, gave a tinge of 
misanthropv to his character, naturally severe and unbend- 
ing. He had proved his devotion to the faction he had 
espoused in such perilous junctures, that no thought of win- 
ning him over ever entered the contemplation of the Bor- 
gundians. The haughtiest of the Armagnao nobles regarded 
not the mob of Paris with so much hatred and contempt as 
the rich ironmonger of the Petit Pont. It was chiefly by his 
energy and courage that the Bourgeoisie were roused to resist 
iheir rabble masters ; and he occupied, as his reward, one of 
the most elevated positions his fellow-citizens could exalt 
faimtQ* 
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la the depth of his stem heart it is probable that the old 
man cherished an affection for his only offspring which all 
Perrinet le Glerc's ill conduct had not eradicated. Else 
wherefore did he continue to toil and accumulate wealth, 
haying no other relative to inherit it for whom he was thought 
to entertain the slightest kindness? It is true, he often 
dropped hints that he meant to leave what he possessed to 
found an hospital for decayed men-at-arms of the Armagnao 
party. But he took no steps to effect the purpose ; and after 
Perrinet made a public retractation of his youthful error in 
following the party of Jean de Troye, by his harangue against 
the Duke of Burgundy, the father's animosity sensibly abated. 
The crafty mendicant found his way well smoothed by the 
circumstance ; but, although Perrinet le Feron was secretly 
indignant at the treatment his son sustained on that occasion, 
he refused to make any effort in his behalf, or to acknowledge 
him as such, until he made a submission, which, when he 
tamed him out of doors, he had solemnly vowed should pre- 
cede his return. 

And even now, when the old man's heart yearned with a 
paternal sentiment which all his outward coldness only con- 
cealed ; when his thoughts were absorbed in a resolve to exert 
all the influence years of devotion had purchased to obtain 
redress from the Armagnacs, he behaved as if the most indif- 
ferent event in the world was about to happen. All the 
entreaties of his wife could not induce him to make any 
alteration in his usually sordid garb, with its shrivelled and 
patched leather apron. He was at work as usual, and hia 
sweaty and grimy visage betrayed no secret of the feelings 
labouring within. 

The mother of Perrinet was in exterior one of the verr 
coarsest specimens of humanity. Parisian ugliness itself sel- 
dom has produced a more finished masterpiece ; but the huge 
coarse frame overflowed with the milk ot human tenderness 
and goodness of heart. A dreadful disease, against which 
medicine had then no remedy, had scarred her large visage ; 
time and toil had obliterated most of the attractions that sex 
might once have conferred. But the benevolence and sim- 
plicity of her soul shone out of a thousand cracks and cran- 
nies in her unshapely form, and had even reconciled the 
£utidioua De Giac to contemplate her without disgust. But 
Perrinet's strong complexion deepened, and shame and dis- 
dain were his prominent feelings when his poor old dam, with 
a aeream of ioy, threw down her basting-bowl, and came xolL* 
ing like a too on a tumbling waye to receiye him. " Perrin^ 
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my son, my boy, my little baby !** exclaimed the old woman, 
clutching the tall scholar as well as she oould in her arms, 
which her vast bosom and waist made considerably too small 
for the eflfort. 

•* Yea, mother, I am here," said Perrinet, after enduring 
rather than returning for some moments the ferment embraces, 
blessings, and sobs of his parent. " But where is my father? 
— Methought he promised to be at hand to restore to me that 
paternal benediction without which they tell me, and I am 
convinced, I cannot worthily enter on the duties of the holy 
oflSces whereto I shall shortly be summoned \" 

While he said these words, the scholar's eye was fixed on 
his father, who rather 0¥er-acted the part he had assigned 
himself by pretending to be so earnestly engaged in his work 
that he took no notice of any arrival. He now ceased his 
hammering, which had been for some time to little purpose, 
and looked so sternly at the returned prodigal that De Giao 
was much alarmed. It was obvious that the young man's 
coldness, the methodical formula of his reasons for desiring a 
reconciliation, had reopened the wounds this meeting was 
ostensibly to close for ever. 

** If thou needest my blessing only for that purpose, Per- 
rinet, thou knowest I did never deem thee fitted for aught 
that had a savour of religion or virtue in it, least of all for the 
priesthood," he replied with slpwness, as if he intended every 
word to cut to the quick — as it did 1 " Thy mother wanted 
thee home again — wherefore I know not, unless to keep her 
up of nights, wearing out her old eyes in looking for thee 
among the cinders at midnight, and wondering in wat den of 
infamy they have at last cut thy throat ! But be not afraid 
that I am m reality the old fool thou hast so oft reported me; 
for, wert thou Pope of Home, I would make bold to tell thee, 
my son, on thy tlurone, that thy predecessor, Joan, was a fitter 
personage to occupy it !" 

" Nay, Pierrot, Pierrot 1" exclaimed the mother, degrading 
the husband from his affectionate diminutive of Perrinet. 
" Thou wilt ruin all! — Didst thou not promise me thou wouldst 
receive him as a father P" 

" Doth he come as a son P" replied Perrinet le Feron. 

There was a pause, during which the glance of the scholar 
encountered the sombre and intensely anxious eyes of his 
fellow-conspirator, and not in vain. 

" Dear mother, blame not — ^my father has right and reason 
with him 1" he saidj crossing himself with a look of deep ha- 
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xnility. "I have. sinned before ye both, and am not worthy 
to be called your son; yet, for that I am so, I pray you, 
father, pardon and bless me ! I need nothing more — ^the 
church provides amp]y for her poorest orphans." 

Perrinet le Feron was evidently staggered, and it was with 
much surprise and strong emotion struggling in his tones, that 
he exclaimed, " Why now, Holv Cross ! is this our son indeed P 
What ! the knight's spear hath then beaten some sense into 
thee ! But the constable shall do thee justice for that, or— 
well, thou art welcome, son, if in reality thou art repentant 
of all thine evil deeds !" 

" Say that you pardon me, then !" said Perrinet le Clerc, 
sinking on both knees. 

" Pardon thee, Perrinet ! God and our Lady pardon thee 
as I do, and bless thee henceforth as thou shaft deserve !" 
said the old man, stooping to raise his returned prodigal — 
when both were suddemy thrust into one another s arms by 
the rejoicing mother. The women present all burst into tears 
and sobs as the father and son yielded to the tide, and 
embraced, while the old woman bubbled faster than her 
soup. 

De Giac affected to be completely overcome by this tender 
scene, — ^and he knew that he was wanted elsewhere. He 
wiped his eyes, very superfluously, but repeatedly, declaring 
that, although the poorest beggar in Paris, he had a heart, 
and protested that he must needs retire and pray for the con- 
tinuance of the reconciliation he had been so blessed as to 
bring about. De Giac had always represented himself, in the 
famUy of Perrinet, as a trader of Arras, reduced to beggary 
by the injustice of the Duke of Burgundy's fiscal officers, and 
therefore the superiority of his manners and discourse excited 
no suspicion. But he feared the possibility, and perceived a 
detennination and smothered fierceness of resentment in his 
scholastic accomplice, which assured him his presence was su- 
perfluous. The Dcnevolent mendicant refused all the pressing 
entreaties made to him to remain and share the happiness he 
had produced. " It is my hour of prayer, and every moment 
is precious on this side of things !" he exclaimed. '* Besides, 
you must have much to say to each other! I will return 
another day to receive any tnanks that may be due to me ; 
but this I must say, that irom this blessed moment methinks 
I see the keys of St. Peter hanging at the young man's girdle 
whom you have the joy to call your son !" 

With these words, pronounced with emphasis, and perfectly 

B 
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well understood by his clerical accomplice, and exchanging a 
glance of intelligence, De Giac retired. 

Eetracing his steps by a cautious roundabout, the Burgun- 
dian emissary hastened to the Boucheriei to carry the news 
thither, and ascertain that the other wheels of the con^iracj 
were in noiseless movement. He found the master-butchers 
already assembled, under pretext of arranging some means 
by which the inconvenience of attending the now distant 
shambles would be avoided. But all wore the armour used by 
the burgess militia of the walled cities of France, at least as 
much as could be carried without exciting observation, under 
their usual dothins. Weapons were liberally provided from 
the secret stores of the Caboches. 

De Giac entered the chamber in which these personages 
were met, a large dark room in the centr6 of the Master- 
Chief's shambles, walled with black, carved walnut wood, and 
furnished with stools, for it was the usual place of meeting 
used by the confraternity of the Boucherie. In the middle 
of the room was a round table of massive wood, pierced by a 
single pillar that supported the roof, carved to represent an 
oak tree, while the ceiling above was fantastically and very 
elaborately wrought into branches and festoons of foliage. 
The Masters sat around this table, which was engraven with 
their charters, statutes, and bylaws, in bold Gothic letters, so 
that reference mi^ht be made to them with great facility. A 
large iron lamp ulumined the circle, and displayed counte- 
nances animated by ferocious purposes and recollections, re- 
kindled by the approach of the hour of vengeance and retali- 
ation. De Giac, in fact, found them, instead of being en- 
gaged in consultation, refreshing one another's memories, with 
fierce garrulity, in the various wrongs and injuries they had 
sustained. 

But it was the appearance of Hu^line de Troye that chiefly 
attracted the emissanr's attention. She was seated in the 
chair usually occupied by Simon Caboche, who, with his son, 
stood beside her.^ The fever of her spirits burned in her 

flowing cheeks, in the scarlet suffusions that visited her 
rows, in the restless, ravening, absent glances she cast from 
speaker to speaker as one interrupted the other in the eager- 
ness of irritated reminiscences. But the courtier thought ho 
had never seen her dressed with so much elaboration of 
toilette. The boddice of yellow satin which she wore relieved 
her somewhat brown but rosily clear and beautiful complex- 
Hor raven tresses were displayed in all their gloss and 
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proiiisioii in contrast with some scarlet flowers she had twined 
with them, and the rounded fuhiess and elegance of the 
shoulders on which they floated were far from escaping the 
observation even of the absorbed politician. De Giac had not 
deemed that the betrothed of the Boucherie, rich as its 
owners were, possessed a robe so splendid as that of silver 
damask worn by Hu^line, and which was in truth one of the 
numerous presents made to her by the Minstrels of the 
Hospital of St. Julian, in homage to talents from whence 
they derived so much advantage. Eenaud secretly remarked, 
and with a vague misgiving he could not account for, that 
on this occasion Hu^line wore nothing ever presented to her 
by himself or his sire. 

Hu61ine started up the moment she perceived De Giac enter, 
as if she had been m eager expectation of his arrival. ** Do 
you see, messire P — Our Hu61me has only a woman's heart 
in her bosom, after all ! " said Simon Caboche. " She shudders, 
and looks pale, and wishes all were well over, as if it were her 
wedding-day ! We have had much ado to keep her from shut- 
ting her pretty eyelids, and fainting like a very woman !" 

" Courage, my Hu^line ! — ^when I return, I wiU bring your 
father with me from his dungeon!'* said Eenaud. 

" It is not fear — ^no, no, it is not fear !" replied Hu61ine, on 
whom these words seemed not to produce any salutary effect, 
for she grew perfectly colourless. " It is Tiot fear, I tell ye ! 
—why do ye gaze at me P But there is much and woeful 
treachery m this work! A father betrayed by his son! 
These are horrible times, Messire de Giac ! " 

" You, forget, Hu^line ! — ^that wicked old Perrinet le 
Feron was the first to fire your father's house I " said Simon, 
eagerly. " I saw it with mine own eyes ! — Michael Cadenas, 
of the spice-merchants' guild, was the second ! " 

" And you throw shadows when we most need sunshine, 
maiden!" said De Giac, gently. "Which of ye hath not 
injuries to avenge on the Armagnacs which should make you 
deaf to every lisp of childish pity on any of them ? " 

" They forfeited my vineyard at Montl'hery, merely for 
sending Duke John word that some mortices were loose in 
the wall below the Bastille of St. Antoine ! " said one of the 
Masters. 

" You remember my nephew; Claude P— Was he not a 
blooming boy P — Some Armagnac women cut him to pieces in 
the square of the Grdve as he was playing at bob-cherry below 
the scaflbld, with its red drippings ! observed another. 

B 2 
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*' And hast thou nothing to avenge— nothing to retrieve, 
Simon P" said De Giac, with an aoxious smile, for Simon 
glanced with a singularly despondent look at his now only 
son. 

" Messire ! I have but this one remaining — ^but I think 
only of Philibert and Lambert ! " replied the Master-Chief, 
somewhat falteringly. 

" I shall be in no danger, father ! I will be among those 
who go to secure the person of the kin^. I want to see our 
handsome Arma^nac knight again !" said Benaud. 

" It is well ; I have done my part — concert the rest among 
yourselves ! The rest is for men — for sinews— the rest is — 
carnage and death ! " said Hu61ine, with a dizzy glance. " I 
must retire and strive to rest — I must forget me dreadful 
business of this night — or I shall madden ! W ould that, like 
Gules, I were ignorant of it — could go to slumber with as 
calm a brain ! Farewell, messires ! — ^farewell. Sir Pierre ! — 
let me not see any of your faces again until you come to tell 
me Paris is ours ! " 

" When we meet again, Hu61ine ! this steel shall tell you 
whether I am so mere a boy as the Armagnac called me !" 
said Eenaud, drawing his long and brilliantly sharp dagger. 

" Let her depart ; give me your hand, my bnght ady !" 
said De Giac, apparently moved by Hueline's agitation ; and 
he escorted her not only to the door of the guild-chamber, as 
it was called, but to the exterior, carefully closing it behind 
them. " Hu€line !" he then said, in a whisper that quivered 
strangely for so experienced a talker, " the nour approaches 
that must make or unmake us both I Hear me ! I am, like 
thee, of lowly birth-^like thyself, of soaring ambition ! JTa- 
tures like mme love not oft, but when we love — albeit, wo 
cannot speak it well — it is with a kind of madness ! I love 
thee, Hu61ine ! together we could rule the duke, rule France ! 
— for thou art the sole woman, though the daughters of high- 
bom nobles have shown that they could have forgiven me my 
mechanic birth, whom ever I felt that I could intrust with the 
only jewel of honour which I greatly value ! . . . Thou 
knowest what I would say ! What outward varnish of beauty 
or accomplishment could win her who rejected the seductions 
of the Welsh traitor P I will take care that wealth and power 
shall have nothing to offer thee of temptation ! Thou West 
'^'^t Benaud--thou despisestthe base clerk of the Sorbonne— 
*rt ambitious — titles, splendour, power have charms for 
AU these may be thine, if thou wilt deign to become 
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ihe wife of Pierre de Giao ! The wife, Hu^line ! — when thou 
canst become so with safety — ^when our instruments are used !" 

While these words were uttered, a wild tide of triumph and 
hope rushed through Hulline's heart, for she knew tnat the 
plebeian noble was even more proud of his acquired rank, 
and apprehensive of any derogation from it, than Owen Tudor 
himselt! Such a victorj seemed like an assurance of the 
XDore brilliant one to which she aspired. But the effulgence 
of joy that beamed over her face only heightened the excess 
of De 6iac*s astonishment and mortification, when, yielding 
almost instantaneously to the disgust, and even horror, the 
crafW politician had always inspired her with, she snatched 
her nand awa^ from his bps, and in a few words, brief, de- 
cisive, energetic, as a thunderclap, refused his offer, and left 
him standing like a statue — alone. 

It took De Giac several minutes to recover his composure ; 
but he succeeded, and returned with apparently perfect calm- 
ness to the company he had left. 

The Masters of the Grande Boucherie were already so 
athirst for vengeance, and the hope of winni^ back their 
lucrative privileges, that De Giac's chief difficulty lay in 
moderating their zeal. The minor details of the insurrection 
were now to be arranged — every part exactly planned. It 
was agreed that, at midnight, the Masters were to have their 
men mustered, with the weapons of their trade in hand, from 
all the recesses of the shamoles. The gates could be closed 
without suspicion at that hour, and no possibility of betrayal 
would remam. Simon Caboche was to be in readiness to take 
the command, according to the dignity of his office ; De Giac 
himself was to hasten to a rendezvous which he had appointed 
with the executioner Capeluche, the king of the rogues of Paris, 
who was to have his subjects well prepared, and in part tis- 
sembled, to witness the mutilation of some robbers, whom, 
by way of variety, it pleased him to execute at midnight in 
the Place de Gr^ve, under a pretext that the crowds that 
came to these exhibitions in daylight were dangerously nume- 
rous. He deceived even the wily provost with this excuse, 
more especially as the spectacle, irom its singular cruelty, was 
likely to prove very attractive. The convicts were to have 
their hands and feet struck off, and branded, prior to being 
hung. Meanwhile De Giac proposed that Benaud Caboche, 
with a dozen or so of sturdy fellows of the trade, should steal 
singly towards the Gate of St. Germain, and lie in ambush 
about it, to be ready to overpower any resistance that might 
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be offered by the warder, when Perrinet arrived with the 
keys to admit the Burgundian horsemen. 

But Simon Caboche objected to this last proposition. With 
all the savage recklessness of his own life, he trembled for the 
safety of his son, his sole heir. He declared he would under- 
take this dangerous office himself, and leave Renaud tore- 
present him in the Boucherie. 

" It is impossible — the rabble must see your wild wolf locks, 
hear your roar, that silences the bulls in their stalls I " replied 
De Giac. " Else they will not know or believe that they are 
once more masters in Paris ; but, if E-enaud is afraid, we will 
find another for the office, and he can stay to comfort his 
betrothed!'* 

These words sufficed to excite the resolution of the young 
butcher, who was obstinate as his sire was violent ; and, finally, 
Simon was obliged to submit, and remained, though with great 
surliness and discontent, alone in the Boucherie. It was even 
thought advisable that he should order his slaughter-houses 
to be closed, and retire as usual to rest, for the eyes and 
suspicions of the Armagnacs were chiefly on the house of the 
Master-Chief. 

All was soon quiet in the Boucherie. It was determined 
that the lights and fires should be extinguished at the usual 
hour, and that the passage of the Armagnac patrol from the 
Grand Chatelet should be awaited ere the conspiring multitude 
glided from their secret recesses. Until, then, at twelve at 
night, the Boucherie was not permitted to close its massive 
gates, by a special edict promulgated since Owen Tudor left 
its hospitable precincts. 

The very sky seemed of the complot. Never was there a 
night of greater beauty and tranquillity in the heavens than 
this of the 28th of May, 1418. And yet the moon continued 
behind a dark and stationary cloud, as if for the purpose of 
veiling whatever happened below. The approach or the bour 
that was to herald events so terrible was indeed as unattended 
by portents as the most ordinary which ever sounded on the 
clock of time. Unless that was one, afterwards averred to 
have been witnessed by an aged monk, who was returning 
home to his monastery, past the ruins of the house of Jean 
de Troje, who certified that he perceived a glittering figure 
gliding amidst dark masses of crumbling masonry, through 
one of the blackened casements, near the top of the whole 
pi^©»J^here it was certain that nothing human could ever have 
climbed ! This apparition was visible by some glare that for 
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a' moment shone on it from above, and, coupled with the fact 
that the house belonged to a suspected necromancer and certain 
scoffer, convinced the monk that it was a warning which ha 
ought to have taken in some other manner than by crossing 
himself and muttering a paternoster in bad Latin. 

At midnight the Lieutenant of the Chfttelet rode merrily 
through the Boucherie, with a clattering troop of men-at- 
arms. If aught were suspicious, it was Sie very absence of 
any cause for such a sentiment — the entire tranquiUi^ of the 
streets, the universal darkness of the casements ! iout the 
joyous functionary, Messire Kemonnet de la Guerre, was 
occupied with another idea. It had pleased the potent Lord 
de la Trimouille to accompany him as a volunteer on his 
rounds this night — so magnificently clad, that Bemonnet, who 
was a poor soldier of fortune, could think of little but his 
honourable companion's splendour. Moreover, La Trimouille 
had confided to him thai he had made great progress in the 
esteem of the noted minstreless of the Boucherie ; and that 
she longed for some opportunity of seeing him, in spite of her 
jealous relatives* precautions. He therefore wished the lieu- 
tenant to guard certain musicians whom he had brought with 
him, while they played some music, which he thought would 
be sure to arrest ner attention. Eemonnet was glad of any 
opportunity to insult the Burgundians and oblige the Dau- 
phm*s favourite. 

Consequently, to the great astonishment of Simon Caboche, 
and, in fact, of the whole Boucheiue, an harmonious concert 
of various instruments filled that dark and sultry atmosphere 
of conspiracy with sweet sounds. During the performance, 
the giver of the entertainment 'placed himself prominently 
forward, and continued to gaze with longing attention at the 
house of the terrible Master-Chief; but without producing 
any other effect, than convincing its inhabitants that the 
Armagnacs were utterly unsuspicious, since they thought the 
time convenient for such mockeries I 

The Lieutenant of the Chatelet was at length compelled to 
proceed on his rounds ; and La Trimouille, though much dis- 
appointed, dared no longer remain without his escort. He 
was certainly very far from suspecting that he had added the 
charms of a tender and love-lorn harmony to the magic elo- 
quence with which Hu61ine was then endeavouring, gradually 
and remotely, to insinuate some inklings of her projects in 
broken snatches of light on her lover — that it might not come 
at last in too sudden and broad a blaze ! 
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The Armagnac captain could not bear to leave the Boticherie 
without some mark of contempt. He proceeded on his way, 
bursting into a rough camp song, which was echoed in dis* 
orderly chorus by his soldiery : — 

<* Down, down, down» in the dost; > 
Down, false Bargundy I 
Blood for blood ; we will and rnnst 
John's blackest heart- stream see I" 

Ilemonnet de la Guerre and his troop, on their retunii 
passed a man in the garb of a scholar of the Sorbonne, who 
was hurrying along with singular rapidity across the square 
of the Cnlitelet. The patrol stoppea him, or rather he ran 
upon them in his blind haste. 

" Ah, it is a good Armagnac — it is Perrinet le Clerc !*' said 

the lieutenant, g<5od-humouredly. " Master scholar, are you 

^ out courting so late — or have you %illed your man, that you 

' are hurrying towards St. Jacques, and loot: so pale and frothy 

at the lips P" 

** I have done no hurt ! — ^what is the matter in the Bou- 
cherie ?'* said the scholar, so bewilderedly that it needed but 
a stern glance to have thrown him on his knees to divulge the 
whole conspiracy. 

• " Be not afraid — ^nothing happens there, but a sweet nightin- 
gale I wot of comes and sings it in my ear !" said La Trimouille, 
affectedly. " All will be known some day — and it will be seen 
at last to whose vigilance we are indebted for the tranquillity 
we enjoy ! " 

He moved on with this oracular intimation ! and Perrinet 
le Clerc, taking courage from the courtier's ignorant con- 
fidence, pretended that ne thought he heard a cry of " Fire ! " 
from the Boucherie, and was running to enjoy the spectacle. 
He proceeded at a more sober pace, until the torches of the 
patrol vanished out of sight, when he again took to his heels, 
and entered the Boucherie at the moment when the gates 
were closed ; and, as if by magic, a silent, but multitudinous 
motion, stirred its whole interior. 

Perrinet had the pass-word and shibboleth of the initiated 
— " The True Cross !" — in allusion to the Burgundian cross 
of St. Antony. He speedily made his way to Simon's house, 
and found the Master-Chief watching his butchers emerge 
^'^d collect from the various vaults and inclosures in which 
I . ■i*^?'^,®'®^ *^®°^ ^ conceal themselves, under pretence 
ot a midnight slaughter, to elude the prohibition upon them. 
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But the tidings of the aghast schohir seemed likely to render 
efverj preparation in vain. Simon Caboche, who had no de- 
penaence on himself for anything but blows, could only resolFe, 
m his utter consternation, on one expedient — ^and that was to 
seek counsel from Hu61ine. 

" She will excuse ceremony at this mortal pass ! Let ns to 
her chamber, scholar!" he exclaimed; and snatching up a 
torch, which had literally hidden its light under a bushel, he 
mounted to the apartment containing the wrecks indeed of 
Jean de Troye ! 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AN ANCIENT INSUBBBCTION OF FIBIS. 

" HuBLiNB ! Hu^line ! daughter, be not afraid ! Dost thou 
not know my voice P Open the door, and speak with us ! " 
said the Master-Chief of the Boucherie, luckily remembering 
that he was about to take the scholar of the Sorbonne into 
the chamber of his son's betrothed, and pausing on the 
threshold. 

The heart of HuiHine de Troye stood still as if with the 
sudden touch of death ! For some time she had been startled 
with vague sounds which all her consciousness could not 
account for — ^murmurs of conversation, footsteps, the gleam 
of a torch through a latch-hole, at the opening door — that 
voice ! The hell of the moment more than balanced all the 
guilty happiness of the hours that had passed ! But her first 
thought and fear were not for herself, but for Owen Tudor. 
Simiutaneously with the conviction that a horrible fate awaited 
him, she resolved to share it. " We are lost — ^it is Caboche !" 
she murmured. " But it is not ill — ^since we die together !" 

Brave as Owen undoubtedly was, the words thrilled to his 
he.art with perhaps the first deep sensation of fear that ever 
visited it. The image of the dreadful butcher maddening over 
his old rancours and this crowning revelation, surrounded by 
his gory myrmidons, arose almost visually to his gaze, but, 
\\xi6ki\j, not physically ! He was endeavouring with strong 
assurances, which he himself for the time believed, of un- 
altered and unalterable love, to dispel the vague suspicions 
and fears hinted by Hu^line, when Death himself seemed to 
summon him in the tones of Simon Caboche. 

" I will defend thee to the last ! — Ah, why wouldst thou not 
let me depart?" he said, and his sword gleamed in the light 
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of Caboche's torcli at the chink of the door, and he snatched 
the light buckler he usually carried, with the resolve of a 
valiant desperation. 

" Hu^line, daughter, chuck ! — answer us ; it is I, Caboche, 

the Master-Chief of the Boucherie !" said Simon, in the most 

considerate and gentle tones. " Dost thou sleep so soimdly 

'at such a season P The old Armagnac is too cunning for us 

—here is Perrinet, without the keys ! " 

" Peace, peace, we are not yet all lost — ^be hushed as the 
death I. fear only for thee!" whispered Hu^line. "Dear 
godfather ! what is the matter? — Stir not, breathe not, if you 
would not give us both to death — ^me to worse than death ! — 
Simon, I hear you; I am at the door; do not enter, but 
speak !'* 

** "Was there ever such a suspicious old rogue as Perrinet 
le Feron P We must do it all ourselves, or put it off to the 
day of iudgment," returned the Master-Chief. 

" What hath chanced P Who is the stranger with youP" 
gasped Hu^line. 

"I am no stranger, dear demoiselle! I am Perrinet le 
Clerc !" said Caboche's companion, in tones recognised by 
more listeners than the one he adckessed. " An accursed for- 
tune attends me ever, and I have failed ! The keys of the 
gate of St. G-ermain are at this instant safely lodgea beneath 
my father's pillow, on the Petit Pont." 

" You have failed, sieur ! where failure is utter destruction!" 
exclaimed Hu^line, in whose bosom the first agony of terror 
was succeeded hj one of absorbing disappointment. 

" But everythmg else is in readiness! said Caboche, eagerly. 
"We are here in the Boucherie, above four hundred stout 
Burgundians, not ill-armed, considering that they left us only 
the things we could hide and what we make meat withal ! 
Let us raise the duke's cry, march boldly to the Gate of St. 
Germain, where L'Isle Adam and his eight hundred riders 
must now be, burst them open, and battle it out with, the Ar- 
mognacs in the streets !" 

" It were madness — all depends on a surprise ; we should 
be but hacked to pieces in vam!" replied Hueline distractedly. 
" The two Chd.teletB cannot be stormed by undisciplined men, 
armed with pole-axes ! and a hundred times our force could 
not hope to cross the river against the roused Armagnacs. But 
what has happened P Speak low." 

" What is the fear, Hu61ineP we can all go quietly to our 
beds again !" said the scholar, quiveringly. 

•• Lest our partisans should hear below, and take panic I" 
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said Hu^line ; and then, ashamed of betraying, by this cow- 
ardly and useless attempt, her consciousness of the deep tur- 
pitude involved in Perrinet's share in the conspiracy, she 
added, " Speak then as loud as you will ! Since all must be 
known, let the fair motive pardon the ill deed I" 

But even her apprehensions were surpassed by the effect of 
the scholar's tidings on the unseen auditor. With the hope 
of softening her anger at the disappointment, Ferrinet intro- 
duced his news by detailing the circumstances of his recep- 
tion, and the difficulty he experienced in suppressing aU feel- 
ings of natural compunction ; in resolving to persevere in his 
pm*pose. How patiently he had endured all the sour reflec- 
tions of his father, the tedious congratulations of his mother's 
friends, who flocked in to stare ai^ the returned prodigal. 
How, when the hour for fastening the gates arrived, he 
volunteered in a most filial manner to set the ward and bring 
back the keys of St. Germain ; and how his father, drily and 
suspiciously, replied that, as long as he was the quartenier of 
the district, and able to move one leg past the other, he would 
trust so important a duty to no one living, not even of tried 
steadiness and sobriety ! How, when the old man returned, 
Perrinet le Clerc learned, for the flrst time, that, owing to the 
increased jealousies and dangers of the time, his father no 
longer considered the keys safe where he deposited his own 
most precious effects, but slept with them nigntly under his 
-pillow ! Even after this discovery, Perrinet was obliged to 
pretend to retire to rest, and wait until he imagined his 
parents were in reality plunged in repose, ere he dared unbar 
the doors and sally forth to inform his friends of the dis- 
comflture. 

For some moments Hu61ine herself thought that all was 

•lost, considering who overheard the communication, and its 

nature. She distinguished the vehement beating of Owen's 

heart ; she almost lelt the strong shudders that ran over his 

frame I 

" And did you And it impossible, did you make no attempt 
—to enter your father's chamber P" she said, hesitatingly. 

" The passage to his sleeping-chamber is secured by a door 
of the strongest oak, triple-bolted and barred t Have I not 
ofb told you now fearful he is of losing his gold P " muttered 
Perrinet. 

" But, since you left the causeway door open, could not a 
party of us steal thither and take the keys by force P No oak 
can resist my axe ! " said Caboche. 

•« Murder the father by the son I No, Caboche, we musf^ 
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be human, or iiumanity will disown ns!*' said Hu6\iae. 
*' Eemember, too, that the whole quarter of St. Germain is 
Armagnac ! All were eaually lost that way ! — ^but all is not 
lost!" she continued, witn an inspiration of her subtle and 
now desperate genius. " I know a better key than your axes 
into the chamber of Le Feron ! — Doats he not on his wealth 
— do not murderers and robbers abound in Paris P Let Per- 
rinet return ! let him steal as quietly as may be back to his 
chamber, and raise a cry of * Thieves and murder V This 
will brin^ the old pair to his aid, in confusion, in terror, in 
haste I The keys will be left behind under the pillow ; and 
in the darkness, Perrinet, canst t^ou not glide into thy 
father's chamber and remove them P A fearful dream wiU 
excuse thine outcry ; they will return unsuspiciously to rest ! 
and then, Perrinet, fly to the gate of St. Germain, and victory 
and Paris are ours !" 

Hu^line spoke in as low a tone as could be audible to those 
whom she addressed ; but she knew that all was overheard 
by a breathless listener from whom she would almost have 
resigned life to conceal it, so double-dyed, even in her own 
sight, was the remorseless treachery involved. 

" It shall be ! — ^I will foUow at no great distance, in case of 
the worst !" shouted Caboche. 

'' No, no ; you shall not stir from the Boucherie 1 a single 
babbler may ruin all still !'* exclaimed Hu^line. " Let every 
outlet be guarded — our own house surrounded in. every direc- 
tion — the Val de Misfere — above all, the great street of St. 
Jacques — sentineled and guarded as if against the escape of 
something invisible ! If Perrinet fails — if we hear no further 
news from him — ^yes, we must on! We are all desperate 
now — and must either win or lose all! — ^Let Capeluone be 
sunimoned with his mob ! — ^Perchance we may find a leader 
whose appearance and adhesion will fire the multitude with 
enthusiasm — dismay the Armagnacs with fears of treason ! 
Hasten, Perrinet, hasten ! — and nothing is lost, but all is 



won 



Perrinet was evidently so confused and agitated, that but 
for the whirlwind-like impetuosity of these words, and the 
sway Hu^line had acquired over him, he might have hesitated 
—or not have known what he was to do or obey, if Caboche 
had not clutched him round the neck, and hurried him off, 
repeating his instructions with deafening iteration, until his 
voice became inaudible in the distance. 

And then Hu61ine turned— slowly, hesitatingly, almoet 
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cringing]^ — ^to her lover. Their eyes met in the first glimpe 
of moomight that had shone out hitherto ; and the surprise, 
the wratn, the madness flaming in Owen's, terrified even 
Hii6hne so much that she stood, without daring to utter a 
word, like a convicted criminal before a merciless judge ! 

Owen was in truth bewildered as if in a disordered dream. 
All that he clearly understood was that he— the favourite of 
liie Armagnac court, who built such vasty hopes on its sta- 
bility — ^was in the midst of a Burgundian insurrection ready 
to overwhelm it in utter ruin ! That the enemy he most de- 
spised and hated was the friend and confidant of the woman 
jrho pretended to such unbounded afiection for himself—the 
syren who had lured him into her power ! 

Hu6line felt the necessity of attempting to break the ter- 
rible train of ideas which she knew must "be traversing his 
mind. " Pardon, dearest love!" she said, in tones of almost 
abject humili^ ; " I teld thee truly when I said that only in 
the bosom of danger is there safety for us — ^for thee ! lE]ae 
dost thou deem that even I — ^wooer as I am ! — that I dared 
. . . have mercy on me and speak ! Within an hour Paris 
will be in the hands of the Burgundians ! Look below — ^thou 
wih see the Boucherie swarming with desperate men .! Eight 
hundred of the most valiant men-at-arms of Picardy are now 
at the gates of St. Germain ! Your constable suspects no 
danger — ^his Armagnacs are buried in sleep and security! 
How could I save mee, but thus P" 

" Traitress ! thou hast not saved me ! Thou hast brought 
me to thy shambles more certainly to destroy me I" exclaimed 
Owen, grinding his teeth like a young lion caught in the 
toils. 

'* Nby, dearest Owen ! — ^thou canst not believe it, remem- 
bering how I have loved thee ! — ^I desire only to make thee 
the most glorious knight of France !" said Hu61ine. " I love 
thee solely — thee altogether — ^thee beyond all things, exist- 
ence, here and hereafter. Thou hast sworn to be mine for 
ever---and mine thou art! What was once but a vague 
imagining is now an actual thin^ ! Consent to become our 
leader— join the Burg^undian knights on their entry in this 
surcoat which vrith mine own hands I have embroidered for 
thee with Burgund blazonings— and thine own courage and 
my love shall make thee master of Paris ! Else, prepare to 
perish with the rest — ^a victim of the cruelty and hatred of 
the Gaboches — of the Beggar of the Parvis— of the miserable 
Perrinet himself !" 
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eathe me ! O, my father ! — 
^eJDg tilendowoT ! — well did ye warn me, but in vain!" 
^J^ed the captive, tearing himself violently from her arma, 
'Jpiiuaing on the dreadful alternative thus presented — not, 
.'jsed, on. the idea of destroying Hu61ine by his own hand, 
Lf the dangers to which the detection of hunself must ex- 
mwe her. 

'"Ha! — do not remind me that I, too, have a father!" said 
gufline, wildly. "Remember, knight, I am but what thou 
j^t made me ! But, happen what will else, thou shalt not 
depart!" 

■' Why wouldat thou detain me P Ihate, labhorthea now ! 
^I will rather perish a thousand times than shore in thins 
iwrihle conspiracy !" said the infuriated knight. " I alone 
run the hazard ! — 4et me die, if it must be, beneath the knives 
of the Caboohiens; but let me die with honour !" 

" "With honour! — what sound is this thou usest so hollowlyP" 
.„t q HuSline. "Speak the truthj and own tliat thy 
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loyalty is only another name for a treason of thine own ! The 
favour of a madman has rendered thee mad too ! — Confess it, 
most faithful knight ! — dost thou not hope to accomplish thy 
prophecies by adherence to the cause of those wise councillors 
who are, no doubt, prepared to wed the daughter of France 
—the betrothed of England — to a fugitive rebel of the crown 
of Henry V. P" 

The words burst irresistibly from the lips of the jealous 
minstreless, but no allusion more opposed to her purposes 
could have been made. It convinced Owen that his mfiaelitj 
was detected, and stirred all his master passions to their 
depths. 

" A vassal ! — ^a vassal of the crown of England ; I Ihat 
was abont to rend the diadem of mine ancestors from its stolen 
treasuries !'* he exclaimed. " Vile witch ! thou hast conspired 
with the fiends that guard them — ^but in vain ! Destiny is 
mightier than all your spells ! I fear not your knives, your 
axes ! The betrothed of England shall be tne bride of Wales 
— or the stars shall fall from their^ spheres ! — Let me pass, 
or " 

"Thou shalt not pass — to destruction! — from me — to 
Catherine of France !" returned Hueline, throwing herself in 
frantic entreaty on his neck. Owen repulsed her with violence ; 
still she clung to him as if to detain him by the force of her 
despair. But his fury had now passed all bounds, and, dis- 
engaging himself from her with a terrific efibrt that cast her 
senseless on the floor, Owen rushed to the casement portal 
which admitted to the terraces of Jean de Troye. In another 
instant he had darted over the intervening roofs, and found 
himself close on the ruins of the house once occupied by the 
unfortunate demagogue! Here he paused to observe — to 
listen if he was pursued, and to ascertain if he might descend 
unheeded into tne street of St. Jacques below. 

The sound of a multitude densely gathering became more 
distinctly audible, though accomplished with every eflTort to 
preserve the silence essential to the meditated surprise. It 
was like the distant hum of bees swarming round tneir hives 
on a calm summer evening, or the rustle of a remote wood. 
The Parisians, by nature so garrulous and vivacious, can be 
silent when mischief is at work. From the point he had 
reached, Owen overlooked the whole inclosure of the Bou- 
cherie, with its intricate network of slaughterhouses and 
stalls. The moon had returned into her cloud, and only the 
chance gleam of some deadly weapon on the ground revealed 
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the fact, that bodies of the conspirators covered almost the 
whole interior space. The agitated stir of these masses, 
whispering and communicating intelligence, resembled the 
movement of waves in the dark, when a creeping storm- wind 
ruffles the surface of the sea. 

During the breathless moments of this survey, Owen's 
thoughts wandered distractedly over manyprojects, by which 
it seemed to him it was yet possible that the Burgundian con- 
spiracy might be foiled, or chances that might yet cause it to 
fail. It was not unlikely that Perrinet le Clerc had taken 
fright, and abandoned his task ; and, if he persevered in it, 
numerous circumstances might occur to nullify his treachery. 

The Burgundians might disperse in disappointment ; or, if 
they made an open attack, Owen was comforted by remember- 
ing the great strength of the Hostel of St. Pol, and of the 
other for&esses of Paris in possession of the Armagnacs. The 
surprisal of the Grand Chatelet was essential to the views of 
the conspirators, as it commanded the passage of the river, 
and, if maintained by the Armagnacs, might, even in the 
event of Perrinet*s success, continue to isolate the two parties 
of the populace and the knights of L'Isle Adam, under whose 
protection only could they obtain the weapons necessary to 
render them formidable 1 The necessity of warning the pro- 
vost with all possible speed — ^the conviction that Paris might 
still be preserved by tnis means — struck Owen almost in- 
stantaneously, and dictated the course he determined to take, 
without delay, and at whatever risk. But, just as he turned 
to enter the ruins of the house of Jean de Troye, he heard a 
voice that, distant, wild, ear-piercing as it was, he knew to be 
the voice of Hueline de Troye, callmg to the leaders in the 
shambles below her windows, " On to tke Ch&telet, Simon I — 
lose not an instant !" 

The words were echoed in the Boucherie by the terrible 
tones of Simon Caboche. " On to the Chatelet !"— And " On 
TO THE Chatelet !" pealed over the whole interior of tlie 
Boucherie ; and, as if by magic, it suddenly blazed up with 
torches, and became animated with a formidable multitude. 
The devoted clients of Simon Caboche, whose crimson frieze 
dresses gave the hue of blood to the whole movement, emerged 
from the inclosures and slaughterhouses in every direction, 
brandishing the terrible weapons of their trade— poleaxes, 
kni\^es, choppers, and the huge maces used to stun the larger 
animals. In the centre of the open space ^of the Boucherie, 
Simon Caboche, in his full costume of Master-Chief, and sur- 
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tonncled by the other Masters, also in their proper insignia, 
showed himself conspicuously elevated on a vast block, and 
apparently marshalling his dreadful bands with an enormous 
steel, the ensign of his dignity. 

Owen felt that it was now indeed the struggle of his destiny 
with the disastrous influence against which his prophecies had 
vainly warned him. Not an instant was to be lost ; and he 
turned from the spectacle in the Boucherie, to enter the 
crumbling mass of the house of Jean de Troye. The fire of 
the Armagnacs had not ill done its work, but by some chance, 
or the density of the material, a narrow winding staircase 
remained almost perfect, save that its bannisters were partly 
consumed, and many of the steps were little more than 
crumbling charcoal. A superstitious thought entered the 
mind of the Welsh knight, as he endeavoured to grope his 
way — ^no longer guided by a loving torch — ^that the very ruins 
of the Parisian demagogue's abode were in conspiracy against 
him, for the steps seemed to yield beneath his feet, and the 
things he grasped, to give way, as if they were merely heaps 
of black sand. Once or twice he fell down a considerable 
height, and was severely bruised. It was like a flight in a 
dreadful dream ; and Owen himself scarcelv knew how he 
had accomplished it, when he found himself at last on the 
basement floor. Even then, some stones, loosened by his 
contact, seemed inclined to make a last effort at his destruc- 
tion, and fell about him as he made his passage to the 
exterior. 

He was now in the great street of St. Jacques, out of the 
Boucherie, and standing in the shadow of the large house 
once occupied by Nicholas Flamel, at the corner of the street 
of the Notaries. Everything in this part was tranquil ; the 
agitation of the shambles passed not their high waUs. But 
Owen remembered the way from the Boucherie through the 
Val de Misdre to the square of the Chatelet, and doubted not 
that the butchers had taken it. He was ignorant whether 
there was any means of reaching the fortress from the street 
of St. Jacques, or, at all events, without incurring a ruinous 
delay. And he also recollected that, in the explanation of 
the species of map visible from her lofty chambers, Hu61ine 
showed him how the Cemetery of the Innocents was con- 
nected with the Val do Mis^re by some narrow streets. 
Thence he thought he could easily make his way to the 
Grand Chatelet ; he was one, and the movements of a multi- 
tude must necessarily be much slower. 

s 
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Eevired by the hope, he proceeded with extraordinaiy 
rapidity up the street of the Isotaries, tenanted by so many 
busy-brained denizens, but now wrapped in silence and de- 
sertion. Then he found himself in the Cemetery of the 
Innocents, an inclosure exactly answering the description 
given of it by Hu^line, in the part occupied by the shops and 
tombs. Owen had, however, emerged in some cloisters, 
which, so far, had not shared this profanation, and were 
painted all round with the celebrated " Danse Macabre/* or 
"Dance of Death." The artists* names are unknown, but 
they were worthy to be the predecessors of Hans Holbein in 
the grotesque terror of the spectacles delineated. And these 
ghastly satires on the vanity of human existence, illuminated 
by the glimmer of lamps from the shrines of the saints, 
guardians of the dead, at irregular intervals, struck Owen as 
if typifying the approaching destruction! Still he was 
obliged to proceed at hap-hazard, and it was only by chance 
that he fell into the right exit, and got into the windings of 
the Val de Misfere. 

Owen concealed his corselet and helmet— the only armour 
he wore — as much as possible under his mantle ; for he soon 
discovered that, however darkly and silently, the whole dis- 
trict was in movement and agitation ; crawling from loathsome 
cellars and vaults, gliding singly or in long files from appa- 
rently impassably narrow alleys, came the terrible denizens 
of this rankling quarter. A compact of deadly stillness 
seemed universally made, or at least was observed. Only the 
fierce gleams interchanged by men*s . eyes denoted their 
cognizance of each other*s purpose, and common determina- 
tion. The majority were armed but with the instruments of 
their various trades, or with heavy staves, which, in hands so 
desperate, were likely to prove much more dangerous weapons 
than they seemed. ^ 

In the general agitation and movement, Owen's progress 
was but httle observed, though he dared not challenge atten- 
tion by continuing it at his first rapid pace. Nevertheless, he 
soon gained the head of the stream, and entered the square 
of the Chfi.telet, where a glance convinced him he had arrived 
too late. 

. All the entrances into the square were guarded by detach- 
ments of the butchers and the rabble, who only suffered 
people to enter, but allowed no one to depart, from the scene 
of action. The Cabochiens, meanwhile, headed by Simon 
nimself, had taken possession of all the approaches to the 
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fortress, and were engaged in rending the strong gates from 
their hinges, so as to prevent the possibility of their being 
closed against their friends on the opposite shore of the river. 
No resistance appeared to be made by the garrison. The 
ready and valiant provost, in whose courage Owen placed so 
mncn reliance, nowhere appeared. A single affrighted indi- 
vidual seemed endeavouring to reason with the mob from a 
window of the tower above the gateway ; but his remon- 
strances only produced shouts of laughter and derision. 

Pushing his way with difficulty Sirough the tumultuous 
crowd that flooded the 6C[uare of the fortress, Owen ap- 
proached so near that he distinctly recognized, in the pallid 
and gesticulating orator over the eateway, the Lord de la 
Trimouille ! Tl:^ circumstance, and the words he uttered, 
convinced Owen that the hopes he had cherished of resistance 
at this point, were in vain. *' Messires ! honest men of Paris ! 
•—my good fellows ! — I do assure you, upon my life, I am here 
by mere accident ! I am the Lord de la Trimouille — a friend 
and servant of my lord the dauphin — ^ye would not harm me ! 
—I am here, not to do ye any mischief, but to sup with 
Messire Itemonnet de la Guerre, your kindi lieutenant— who 
is so drunk that he cannot speak with you, to learn your 
pleasure ! As for Messire Taaieguy Ducnatel, who, I own, 
governs Paris too rigidly — ^if ye want to do any vengeance on 
nim, alas, I can faithfully assure you he is not hero. He is 
at the Bastille of St. Antoine, for he has been appointed 
master of the ordnance, against all good advice ! In our 
Lady's name, go and seek Imn there !" 

" Coward !" yelled a voice from the crowd; "collect your 
archers and men-at-arms — descend and disperse this rabble— 
who will not, and can not, withstand one valiant effort i" 

Instantly arose a dreadful shout among the multitude of 
" An Armagnac ! an Armagx^ic !" But the darkness and 
confusion covered Owen's whereabouts, more especially as, at 
this moment, the gates of the Grand Ohatelet fell with a tre- 
mendous crash under the last strokes of a hundred mallets ; 
and the populace, still headed by -the Masters of the Bou- 
cherie, rolled on to complete the communication with their 
ezfjected friends by a similar seizure of the Petit Gh&telet, 
which defended the opposite extremity of the bridge, and the 
entrance to the Isle of the City. 

But the Welsh knight was not yet exhausted in his fervid 
imagimngs. It was probable that the Petit Chatelet would 
at least ofier the ineil; resistance of its stronger brother, ar 

s 2 
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thus delay, for a period, the rush of the poptnlace. Perrieet 
le CJerc had scarcely yet had time to reach his father's houa^ 
on the Petit Pont, and certainly not to accomplish his undM^ 
taking, by opening the gates or St. Germain. Owen remem^ 
bered Hu^lme's words—- that the whole district was AtdUp 
gnac-and the thought darted into his mind, that, if he cocdd 
gain the sonthem shore of the river some little time before 
Qie Cabochiens, he might be enabled to raise it in resistanoe-^ 
possibly might even overtake and baffle his ancient foe I 

To cross me river in the train of the insurrectionary moFe* 
ment would, of course, have been useless. But Owen was a 
skilful swimmer, and tiie hardy habits of his youth made him 
indifferent to the dangers of currents and tides. He knew 
that some of the neighbouring alleys must conduct to the 
shore ; and, with the decision and impetus of his character, 
he took the first that presented itself that appeared to i^ope 
downward, and found, indeed, after traversing a foul lane of 
mud huts, abounding in every species of filth, that the Seine 
flowed at its terminus. 

Up and down, a perfect tranquillity seemed to sway both 
shores of the river. Far to his right Owen perceived the 
black, circular, solitary mass of the Tower of X^esle— on 1^ 
left, the advance of the insurgents over the bridge of the 
Ch^telet was distinguishable only by the pattering of innu- 
merable feet, within the street formed by tne houses built on 
it. In front, the crowded masses of the Isle of the City, pre- 
sided over by the towers of Notre Dame^ concealed the 
southern shore of the river. 

Owen was familiar with the way to St. Germain from the 
Isle; it passed over the Petit Pont; and, on reflection, he 
thought it would be best for him to cross thitiier^ and not the 
whole breadth of the river, as he had at first intended. It 
was possible, he still imagined, that he might arrive in time to 
alarm Perrinet le Feron against the projects of his treacherous 
son. He recollected the sign of the Bouquet de Fer, whieh 
Hu61ine had pointed out to him playfully, as a place where he 
ought to visit, to receive the thanks of its owner for the 
chastisement administered to his licentious prodigal. To form 
and execute a resolution were almost simultaneous acts with 
Owen Tudor. 

The muddy waters of the Seine were not an agreeable 
bath to a swimmer who had acquired his art in the bright im- 
petuous streams of his native torrents, or the deep tranalucent 
waves of the sea of Arvon. But they inspired no fear, for 
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Owen scarcely took the precaution to fasten his mantle tightly 
arcNind Mm, before he plunged into the river, and commenced 
his navigation. The towers of Notre Dame instantly seemed 
to dip to the level of the water, but the dark mass of the city 
eoiitmued to guide him. Owen was making rapid way when 
he suddenly came in contact with a passenger commg ap- 
parently in the contrary direction. The glance they exchanged 
was onfy momentary, but in it he perceived that he had run- 
full shock against an enormous wolf, breasting its course 
through the stream ! He had little doubt that tnis was the 
famous Courtand; but fortunately the quadruped appeared 
to have as hurried business as his human encounterer, and 
passed on without offering any obstruction. 

The Welsh adventurer liked not the omen, but he also 
pushed forward with unabated eagerness, and landed safely 
on the Isle. This heart of Paris was indeed perfectly tranquil, 
despite the violent palpitation of its main artery; and Owen^ 
almost imagined he must be dreaming too, when he ran 
through its silent and utterly deserted streets. He knew that 
the lue was suspected of a strong leaning to the Burgundian 
cause, and he therefore made no attempt to give any alarm, 
but pursued his way, streaming and breathless, to tne Petit 
Pont. 

The Bouquet de Per was a conspicuous object from all 
points of approach to the bridge, and its appearance renewed 
Owen's eagerness of hope. He might almost be said to fly to 
the spot ; and now, for the first time, he gave expression to 
the tumultuous agitation of his mind in the thundering peal 
he directed against the door of Perrinet le Feron, and the 
inarticulate but terrible outcries with which he strove to rouse 
his attention. The whole neighbourhood resounded with the 
noise, and the quartenier himself instantly made his appear- 
ance at one of the windows above. 

'* What is the matter P — ^Is there a fire, or have our thieves 
come again in good earnest P" cried the old man in a voice 
that was at once peevish and alarmed. The words were almost 
a deathblow to Owen's hopes. 

" Awake, quartenier ! — you are betrayed, your son has 
betrayed you — the Burgundians are storming the Chatelets !" 
he shouted. " Come forth, and raise your quarter I—We may 
yet baifle their traitorous attempts ! To arms, in the name of 
the king and of the Constable d'Armagnac !" 

"What drunkard art thouP" said a quaggy female voin« 
behind the quartenier. ** Betrayed by our son, whom we 1 
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but this very night welcomed home to our arms ! Madman, 
begone !'* 

" Search if you have the keys of St. Germain under your 
pillow, quartenier !" cried Owen, in agony. " If not, I swear 
it, your son has stolen them to admit the Burgundians !" 

" Do not trouble at all in the matter, husband K— this man 
is both drunk and mad !" said the mother of Perrinet le Clerc. 
But his less believing sire ran back into the room, and reap- 
peared in a few moments, exclaiming, " They are gone f— how 
can this be P Stranger, how know you this P" 

" Believe me' and make no iarther question, but raise all the 
aid you may, and follow to the gate of St. G«rmain! It may 
not yet be too late to prevent the traitor's purpose ! Searcliy 
and you will find him gone— gone to admit the J3urgundiansl" 
and Owen hastened on over the Petit Pont, without paying 
any ikrther attention to the distracted cries and questionings 
of the old man. He hoped that Perrinet le Glero had not 
the start of him by many minutes ; and, although it was pro* 
bable he would proceed on his guilty errand with all possible 
despatch, the rapid pace of his pursuer might yet retrieve tine 
distance so at least as to give an alarm to the warden in time. 

Owen Tudor could chase the deer on foot, and weary out 
its speed, but never had he followed at so breathless a speed 
as. now. Every motive that can animate to exertion was astir 
in his heart. The enemy he hated was before him — ^the ruin 
of his friends and of his lofliest hopes was to be prevented. 
After a short transit, short at least in point of time, his perse- 
verance was rewarded. A dark figure, in the habit of the 
Sorbonne, swept round the opposite extremity of one of the 
streets he entered, and Owen had no doubt that it was the 
object of his pursuit. The hope eave him wings ; and he 
emerged in an open space of the suburb of St. Germain that 
intervened to its lofty waU and gate, before Perrinet, who 
stumbled repeatedlv over some rulsbish and tiles on the way, 
was more than half across. Then, raising a shout which ne 
intended should put the guardians of the gate on the alert, 
Owen drew his dagger and sprang forward. A few more 
strides and leaps would have placed him beside his enemy, 
when suddenly, as if by a spontaneous eruption of the earth, 
about a score of men, habited as butchers, and well armed, 
interposed. Their leader raised the cry of ** A spy, a spy l-;- 
death to the Armagnao I" and the whole number closed in 
around Owen Tudor, striking at him in every direction with 
their weapons. He felt himself wounded almost instantly ia 
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Beveral places, though his corselet and helmet parried some of 
the most dangerous blows. But, in the frenzy of his exas- 
peration and despair, he thought only of the means of over- 
taking the scholar, who quickened the speed at which he 
rushed towards the gate on hearing the clash and outcry 
behind him, without stopping to look round. All parties felt 
that the game was of li^ and death, and that it hung on the 
chances of a moment ! In this conviction, Owen showered 
blows among his assailants, and rushed on with such oy^- 
powering violence, tiiat he must have broken through all their 
number if the one who appeared to be their leader had not 
uttered a terrific yell, and sprang upon him, clasping him in 
a strangling grasp and shoutmg, " Kill him, kill him ! — ^it is 
the traitorous Armagnac, it is tne Chevalier Sauvage !" Blows 
rung upon Owen's armour as on an anvil, and he felt some 
hands endeavouring to unclasp his gorget to allow way for a 
kmte, the BargunSian meanwhile haniinK on his neck and 
striving to drag him to the ground. He succeeded, but 
fatally to himself; for he fell with his head on a pointed 
stone, beneath all the weight of Owen and his armour, while 
some one who came up from behind struck furiously with a 

Eartizan until his enemy uttered a deep groan — and released 
is hold ! But this would have been of little advantage to 
Owen if shouts in his rear had not suddenly distracted the 
attention of his assailants. The circumstance gave him space 
to rise on his feet, and the butchers, discerning a weapon 
gleaming round the corner of a street, took panic and fled 
towards the Gate of St. Germain. Owen made a staggering 
and ineffectual attempt to continue his pursuit, but he found 
he could with difficulty stand, and, while endeavouring to 
steady himself, the fatal portal rolled back ; the open fields 
and country around the Abbe^ of St. Germain appeared ; a 
whistle, shrill and piercing as if to summon a hawk from her 
highest flight, was heard — answered — and the clattering of 
horses* hoofs and the glitter of armour, and a deafening shout 
of triumph, announced the entry of L'Isle Adam and his 
knights mto Paris I 

Kesistance was no longer possible, and Owen turned to 
flee. A break of moonlight at the instant fell on the paUid 
and gore-swimming visage of his late antagonist, and, with a 
horror and compunction to which no language could give the 
faintest echo, he perceived that it was — ^Bienaud Caboche! 
Still he hoped that the young butcher might only have 
Bwopned; and he drew the bleeding carcass out of the wa'^ 
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the approAchiiig sgoadronB, amon^ some bushes of fcanae, ef« 
be resumed his fligbt, imminent as his own danger undonbtedly 
was. Those persons whose approach scattered the batchers 
led bj Bensad, had halted, and Owen knew not whether thejr 
were friends or foes. But he had only the choice between 
awaiting the srriyal of the Surgundian horsemen, and of 
making his way Ibrough his pursuers — ^and he took the latter 
altematire. 

"Yiye Armagnac! who goes there?" cried the yoice of 
one who followed him, which he recognised as that of Perrine^ 
le Feron. 

" Vive Armagnac ! — ^but fly, if you have no more than these 
who are with you, quartenier ! — Your traitorous son has ad- 
mitted the enemy!" shouted Owen. 

"Serpent! assassin! a million curses on his head!" ex- 
claimed the miserable father. " I will not fly from him ! — 
the first throat he cuts in Fans shall be the wretch's who gave 
him existence, and therefore deserves it. — ^Burgesses ! sound the 
tocsin — ^let us resist to the last ! " 

"It is impossible, le Feron! — ^look how they come! — ten 
thousand horsemen at the fewest!" exclaimed one aghaat 
citizen. 

" How know we but that le Feron himself is in the con- 
spiracy, since he suffered his son to obtsun possession of the 
keys so lightly?" returned anoth^. "I would stand to it 
were it all open blows — but here is treason !" 

"Ye shall see; I will rend his heart out with mine own 
hands!" exclaimed the Armagnac father; and, breaking from 
the arms of all those who attempted to retain him, the last 
that Owen saw of him was, that he threw himself directly in 
the way of the approaching cavalry, madlv shouting and 
waving his partizan, as if to sustain its whole attack aioue ! 
The rest of the Armagnac burgesses, few in number, half- 
dressed, and shivering from their beds, instantly fled in the 
contrary direction, and Owen Tudor was among the fugitives. 

Wild soldier as he was, Owen perceived that the passage of 
the river was lost, and that there was nothing to prevent the 
Burgundians from reaching the opposite shore. His only hope 
now was, that the alarm might nave spread, and a sufficient 
force have been assembled to resist meir Airther progress. 
To join his friends, and, if need were, to perish valiantly with 
them in the struggle, was now the sole animating purpose in 
his mind. But he felt that he had not strength to trust him- 
self again to the water, and that it would be impossible to 
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cross tlie bridge of the Chatelet, until the tide of the poptdace 
rolled back on its work of destrnction. The Burgundian 
cavalry gained ground rapidly upon him, for they advanced 
at a gallop, and he saw tnat his best, and almosb his only 
resource, waa to step aside, and allow them to pass. He 
struck into the first luley he came by, and luckily in time to 
Idde himself in the shadow of the houses. 

The consternation of the unseen spectator deepened almost 
to despair, when the glitter of armour and helm, the innu- 
merable sparkle of the upright tips of lances in the air, in- 
formed him that the whirlwind of cavalry that passed consisted 
nearly altogether of knights and their well-disciplined attend- 
ants—probably near a thousand in number! By far the 
greater part of these wore the complete garniture of the 
highest chivalrio rank, and purple surcoats, embroidered with 
St. Andrew's cross. 

Owen followed in the wake of this disastrous host, and soon 
distinguished, by the uproarious shouts in the distance, that 
the approach of their allies was perceived by the insurgents 
on the bridges. For the first time this mob of Paris, so 
furiously excited, and engaged in works of such violence, 
gave vent to its feelings m outcries and acclamations. But 
iJie predominant shout of the multitude — unless inspired hj 
some of its crafty abettors — expressed a very gentle senti- 
znent. " Peace, peace ! — Peace, and the Duke of Burgundy !" 
proved that they had not forgotten the harangue of the poor 
scholar in the parvis of Notre Dame. 

"Peace I and death to the Armagnacsl" returned the 
advancing squadrons; and the savage instincts of the masses 
kindled at the word, and a deafening echo pealed to the sky, 
•* Death-^death to the Armagnacs ! " 



CHAPTEB XXIII. 

A KIGHT IN A BEVOLTED CITY. 

Ahibst this dreadful and long-protracted shout, the Lord of 
L'Isle Adam and his chivalry passed over the Petit Pont ; and 
the mob, which obeyed its self-appointed conmianders with 
the implicitness and regularity of disciplined forces, at Simon 
Caboche's order, cleared the way for their advance by pouring 
into the square of the Grand Chlltelet. The two fortresses 
had not surrendered, but they made no resistance ; and the 
Cabochiens had contented themselves hitherto with a blockade 
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Owen crossed in the foremost rush that followed the passage 
of the cavalry, without any other obstruction than that occa- 
sioned by the confusion and struggle of others who wished, 
like himself, to get into the square of the Chatelet. 

There the Lord of L'Isle Adam halted in his advance, for 
the first time ; and, with a shock that for a moment disordered 
their squadrons, the knights drew up in a compact body that 
seemed to become solid after a short agitation of tossing heads 
and manes and rearing chargers. The Masters of the Bou- 
cherie thronged around their friends ; but no time wa^ wasted 
in congratulations. A few brief words of communication and 
counsel were exchanged, and then the Lord of L'lsle Adam 
shouted decisive orders at the pitch of a very powerful, hoarse 
voice. 

" You are best informed. Sir Pierre I— and you have the 
duke's powers — it shall be as you say !" he said, addressing 
the mendicant of the parvis, who appeared among the fore- 
most advisers. " Hasten on, Caboche, with your butchers up 
the TLue St. Honor^ — ^parade the streets — raise the duke's 
cry everywhere— and seize as ye go on all houses and persona 
01 the false and damnable Armagnac council — ^above all, on 
the constable ! Spare none who resist ; none ! — we will soon 
have prisons ready for those who do not ! Yeau de Bar I" he 
continued, turning to one of his principal knights, " win the 
Chatelet to your own use, for from this moment I appoint 
you Provost of Paris !" 

" And you, my lord, proceed at once to the Hostel of St. 
Pol !" said de Giac. " Paris itself is not worth winning if 
we lose the persons of the kiog and princes ! On to St. Pol ! 
— We shall soon have assistance enough from the Place de 
Grdve, that shall suffice to keep the Armagnacs divided and 
in consternation !" 

Listant obedience was rendered to these commands, and 
the masses of the populace rolled forward with such good 
will and impetuosity that the square of the Chatelet was 
cleared in a few minutes. 

It was about two o'clock in the morning of a fine May day 
when the flames of the insurrection burst out thus op^y in 
Paris. The shouts of the insurgents terrifically heral(&d their 
approach, and seemed to multiply far aud near, and in every 
direction, like the echoes of Tartarus to the barking of the 
hundred-mouthed dog. The very skies repeated the uproar. 
"Out of your beds, good people! — Peace, peace! — Vive 
Bourgognel Vive Jean sans Peurl— Peath to the Arma* 
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gnacs !*' The meet remote quarters caught and echoed the 
cneSf 

It was scarcely possible to proceed in any manner but with 
the advance of the great movement ; and Owen was swept on 
with the tide. Headed by the Burgundian knights and the 
butchers, the rabble streamed into tne street of St. Jacques, 
spreading the wildest terror as they proceeded. The affrighted 
inhabitants appeared at their windows along the line of march 
in their night-clothes, women shrieking, and men shouting, 
to demand the occasion of the uproar. But their cries were 
unheeded amidst the infinite noise of the advance. The blaze 
of torches, illumining the horrible visages of the Cabochiens 
and their rabble, or flowing in long lightnings &om the armour 
of the Burgundian chivalry, was the only answer to the dis- 
tracted querents from the windows. The inhabitants of the 
Tine St. J acques were in general rich, and consequently Ar- 
magnacs — and the least dreadful supposition which any of 
them could form was that they witnessed an eruption of the 
discontented inhabitants of the Boucherie. It was observed 
with astonishment, but with some revival from the horror 
infused by this belief, that the multitude proceeded on its 
way without making any effort to attack the houses even of 
the more noted Armagnacs. The general confidence enter- 
tained in Taneguy Duch4tel persuaded many that the insur- 
gents would soon be repulsed; and the more resolute hastily 
armed themselves to be ready to saUy forth and co-operate. 
The sagacious leaders of the msurrection neglected all minor 
considerations, and swept on until they reached a point where, 
if any resistance was intended, it would doubtless be concen- 
trated-— where the Rue St. Honor6 crossed their line of march, 
and commanded all the principal quarters of Paris. No signs 
of opposition, however, appeared, and the multitude turned 
off on either side with that deliberate execution of a military 
plan instinctive in the populace of Paris. Some followed the 
knights who proceeded towards the Hostel of St. Pol, to the 
right ; but by far the greater number turned to the left with 
Simon Caboche and his butchers, who were to meJce seizure 
of the constable and others of the Armagnac council whose 
houses were in this direction. The intensity of the popular 
hatred overlooked the prospects of richer plunder and more 
safety in the train of L'Isle Adam's attack. Simon Caboche 
had no sooner uttered the words, " Death to the Constable V* 
than it was taken up and repeated in a thousand discordant 
and raging tones, every speaker adding something f' 
original proposition. 
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" Tear him to pieces ! — 'Let us make hog's fritters 6f him!* 
— *Let us roast liim first!' — 'Tear him with hot pincers!*— 
•Loupgarou shall eat him alive!* — * I will have tne entrails 
for garters!* — *Let us bake him in the great town-oven!*— 
' No, the bishop's oven — I bake there ; I shall relish mj meat 
the better ever after!' — * We will all have a bit of him !*— 
' Eaugh, he is too old and tough 1* " were the least formidable 
espressions used by the zealous mob as they rolled in the 
direction of the constable's mansion, only interrupted hy the 
dreadful shout of the more advanced rabble as it halted at 
his portals. A fearful uproar of crashing windows, of doors 
yielding to showers of the largest stones, was soon audible in 
the Hue St. Honor6, mingled with yells, cries, shrieks, and 
every conflicting utterance of horror and of hatred I But, 
with all the efforts he could make, Owen found it impossible 
to wedge his way through the masses that collected ailer this 
halt ; and, perceiving that the surprise was complete, one only 
hope remained to him — ^that resistance mi^ht be made at the 
palace, which was strongly fortified, and in the close neigh- 
bourhood of the Bastille. Thither he determined to hasten 
with all speed, to share the efforts or doom of his allies. 
There was a shorter way to St. Pol, by turning along the bank 
of the river, than that necessarily taken by the Burgundian 
knights through the Eue St. Honor6. Moreover, Owen could 
advance no farther, and he took a route he imagined he should 
find silent and deserted ; but which, to his surprise and alarm, 
brought him suddenljr on a more terrific spectacle than he 
had yet encountered, in the Place de Gr^ve. 

Capeluche was there, engaged in the midnight execution so 
artfully dovetailed into the conspiracy. The stationary scaf- 
fold of the Gr^ve was decorated with a cross formed of huge 
planks, on which he had already, though protracting the 
operation as much as possible, broken alive two criminals. 
Their shattered carcasses, bound to wheels, graced two corners 
of the erection; and he was binding his third and last victim 
to the terrific engine, made in the K>rm of the emblem of the 
God of mercy. He performed this so slowly, that the vast 
mob were growing impatient, and were hissing and hooting as 
if at some performance submitted to their criticism. Capeluche 
felt touched in his honour, in the glory he derived from his 
professional skill ; but he had powemd motives, and his 
absent, anxious air excited the observation even of the miser- 
able condemned himself. "What is the matter, my king?" 
ho said, for he was an old subject of the Koi des Kibauds. 
" Not that I am in any hurry; but thou eeemest engaged in 
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thinking of something else — and it is always yeiy unpolate to 
one's company!" 

" Alas, my dear son, I have only you for an excuse to keep 
all these good people together — and I must make much of my 
last morsel !'* replied the executioner. "Where can he be? 
what is happening P — ^I do not even hear a shout ! Loupgarou, 
my child, who art so awkward — ^fasten me this poor brother 
of ours, at thy leisure." 

The spectators at the midnight execution were the very 
scum and dregs of the Parisian populace; and never until 
now had the mountain chieftain ever imagined the existence 
of such a race, though he had seen the Yal de Mis^re ! All 
the deformities that disease and poverty, and suffering of 
every species, which the barbarous punishments, ii^cted by 
the so-called " Justice of Paris" on its criminal population, 
could add to the human form without effacing it, were to be 
witnessed in every variety around ! Yet the dreadful inhabi- 
tants of this district, habituated to blood by the spectacles of 
their ever-reeking scaffold, seemed assembled as at a festival. 
They were drinking, laughing, talking, embracing, singing, 
watching with criti^ eyes the progress of the executioner in 
his task! 

It may be thought that Owen Tudor made as little delaj 
as might be, in crossing this place of blood; but he found it 
difficult to pass through the numerous groups unobserved. 
His helmet attracted attention by its glitter; the rest of his 
battered armour he kept out of sight in his wet and slimy 
mantle. Bui many a jest was uttered on his appearance-— 
man^ a conjecture, full of insolence, saluted his ears, without 
exciting the usually irascible pride of his royal blood. Luckily 
the terror of armed men, and of Armagnacs, was not yet dis- 
pelled in Paris; and he continued to force his way, with but 
slight resistance, to the skirts of the mob. But here some 
women of the lowest class, and most hideous appearance,, 
surrounded him, and, tearing him from one another, over- 
whelmed him with poisonous caresses. He was strugglinfi^ 
with these fair assailants, when a terrific shout from the moB 
turned their attention. Owen paused also, and looked behind, 
with all his desire to be gone. 

Two figures had mounted on the scaffold, beside Capeluche 
and his valet. The beggar of the parvis, and Perrinet le 
Clerc ! The latter, in a few frenzied words of triumph and 
exultation, was announcing to the mob the entry of tne Bur- 
gundians, and the success of his enterprize. 

" Yes, Parisians ! eight hundred knights of Burgun^'' 
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in Fjii* tfa g se&JiaEs «e ivepniBg to join va-^ilie Cabo 
ca!t?as are alpeoiiT at woA!"* emtinned the mendicant. 
^ WiiL j9 also doiire in tire s:vofy of redeeming our good king 
ftrmi liie power oc cite nenk-soos cooncOlon who haye rained 
!Fcance* aod ^oLi us to die English r" 

A ieoiBninc tioiiiJ: of* appt2:is^ inteinqpted the speaker, 
ami xhs err at "^ To arms ! ti> arms !~' beeame nnirersu. 

'* Be senred we hare ii«xhing to fear!** oontinned the 
aeholar, who rzunnbliHi ▼i):?Ien.dT. *^ I hare taken eare that we 
suiuL oil iimr*^ 'saa suae Ciie ! The knishts cannot escape, and 
leanre ns in *:iie bxreh^ I have thrown uiekeja of St. Germain 
over tfatf waii T' 

*^ Vive Pnrinet le Cloc V resoonded to die stars. 

**■ Taik not of escape — we trimnph !** shouted the mendi- 
cane ^ We have only co ht?Ip oar fnaids ! Bat we need a 
le-^der. Far?sianal Shall noc Fminet le Oerc lead as to 
plunder an&i Tengeance ? ' 

•• Vive Penrinec le Clerc I — ^ofaiader and rengeance !" was 
the universal ¥eiL 

^ I cannot lead je— I aai a pviest-— the canons forbid as 
to meddle in matters o£^ bkxTdT' said the sdiolar o£ the 
Sjrbonne. 

^ Tut, tnt» the canons are in bed, and &st asleep to-night ! 
•— Ferrinefi le Clere mall lead as !*' said de Giac, and, amidst 
a mingled roar of lao^hfecr and aeelamatiooB» the scholar was 
sonsticofied leader of the Flace de Gfcre by the decisire 
ewremottial of betn^ toea firom hia nositifMi, and canned along 
on the ^onlders ot the exchedmoltilQde. ^ On to St. Pol!" 
waa the word; but^ befbce the rsah of the hnman tide coald 
inToIre hfm, Owck waa isr in adraiee of its ware. 

^ Forgive me» mj son; I have neither time to ontie nor to 
&uA jooL r' 9^ CvpehuAe eomteonalj to hisTictim. " But 
be not ! ^^. . !s.^iit ; I will letnn at mj eariiest leisors. Adieu, 
^till I have the pleaaare of seeing joa again!" 

Owen hasleiied on» with the speed of a hunted deer; yet he 
anired at the Hostel of St. Bol Qnlr a Teiy dwrt time before 
hia Ibilowen. The panie had abready spread thither, or 
treaaon was at work, for he found the sates thrown open, and 
the guards fled. Bj the time he had half eroned the park, 
the whole honaon behind him seemed as if ringed with 
wavefing fire ! It was the lig^t of the insurgents' torches. 
Owen was lushing wildlj on, when he suddenly heud the 
tramp of horse, and perem-ed a small body of caviJiy ap- 
P«J«»hmg, horn the direcUon of the Bastille, at a gjdlop. 
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"Hasten!" he cried. "Hasten, loyal cavaliers! and save 
the king and Madame Catherine!" 

"Save the blasted oakP No, but the vigorous sapling," 
replied the voice of Taneguy Duchatel. " To the dauphin's 
palace ! Chevalier Sauvage ! is it thou P What are the news P 
vVlience come youP" 

" Defend the Bastille — the Ch&telets are lost," replied 
Owen. " Let us save the king !" 

" Accursed liar of La Trimouille ! — he persuaded us that the 
woman of the Boucherie told him all their secrets — that we 
were in no danger ! My troops are all absent on incursions 
against the Burgundians !" said Taneguy, directing the sweep 
of his cavalry towards the hotel inhabited by the dauphin, in 
spite of Owen's cries and remonstrances. 

The loyal but now somewhat bewildered Chevalier Sauvage 
made no attempt to follow the example. He continued ms 
flight to the king's hostel, and arrived at the instant when 
appalling shouts annoxinced the entry of the rabble into the 
palace grounds. Knights, butchers, men, women, children, 
wielding every imaginable variety of weapon, uttering every 
possible variety of shriek, yell, and shout, came foaming on 
tike a furious sea, breaking its way through a dam. Owen 
had but just time to gain the back entrance of the palace, and 
to enter at one of the wickets, ere the whole building was sur- 
rounded by a raging flood of the insurgents. 

The Chevalier Sauvage was familiar with the windings of 
the royal residence ; but he was partly guided by shrieks and 
outcries in making his way to the presence of the king. In 
the Hall of Theseus was collected one of the most extraordi- 
nary courts that ever surrounded a monarch. The ladies and 
nobles of the royal household, with a confused throng of do- 
mestics, men-at-arms, and pages, scarcely one of them more 
than half clad, and in all the incongruities of costume that 
chance and haste could administer, were assembled in the 
wildest consternation around their mad king. Charles VI., 
wrapped in the mantle of one of his chamber-grooms, sat in a 
chair of state, whither his attendants had mechanically hur- 
ried him. He was rolling his eyes wildly round, and gnawing 
his lips, disregarded by the whole throng of courtiers. Among 
these Owen recognised nearly all the Arma^nac ladies of ran£ 
residing in the palace, the Archbishop of Eheims, and the 
king's great officers oi state. But his eye sought only one 
object, and almost instantly discerned it m the person of the 
Pnncess Catherine, no longer triumphant in her royal beauty 
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and pride, bnt standing beside the king's chair, almost colo«r- 
less with terror. . 

The whole throng, but a few hours before glittering ia 
courtly splendours, and full of mirth and fesixvity, resembled 
a group of condemned ghosts awaiting their fiendish tormeii* 
tors. They gathered about Owen the moment he appeared, 
with cries, lamentations, and questionings, which made such 
a Babel in his ears, that the roar of the approadung^muJtiiade 
was scarcely audible. But he took his part with the audacity 
and rapidity suiting the desperation of events, and the hopes 
inspired by his prophecies reviyed by the glance of deapainng^ 
trust Madame Catherine cast upon him. 

** For shame, kniehts and gentlemen ! let us liarricade the 
palace, and defend tlie king !" he exclaimed. " The rabble of 
the Boucherie have risen in arms, bnt help will soon arrive ! 
Let us give our friends a rallying point !" 

Owen's words, and his undaunted looks, inspired some 
courage into the amazed Armagnacs. The king himself started 
from his fearful reverie, and, clapping his hands with wild joy, 
exclaimed, " Obey him in all things ! It is the guardian angm 
of France ! Obey him as ourself !" 

But Owen needed little other amihnise, after he had seen 
the colour rush back to the pallia features of the princess, 
and had heard her fervent ejacnlatioDs, thanking all tne saints 
that he was there, and safe ! 

Inspirited by the revival of his ambitioQa dream, Owen took 
on him the command which the king, but his own courag>e 
and presence of mind much more, conferred. Besistance, he 
thought, might at least allow time to make terms — ^perhaps 
for their friends to rally and come to the rescue ! Ail obeyed 
him implicitly, even the aged archbishop; and before the 
assailants made their way to the hall, he had secured it with 
its innumerable bolts, and a pile of tables and benches heaped 
almost to the lofty carvings of the roof. The hall was lighted 
by windows at so great a height that little danger was appre- 
hended thence. But their chief, or rather only defence, lay 
in the strength of the barricades and bolts. Few of the de- 
fenders were armed, and consisted principally of churchmen 
and the unwarlike dignitaries of a court. Desperate as he 
was, Owen only calculated, by concealing this circumstance, 
and using the authority of the king's presence, to secure the 
personal safety of the monarch and his retinue. 

In a few instants a thunder of many voices at the door 
demanded admittance. Owen attempted to reply, but the 
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Boise of hammers, axes, and maces on the timbers drowned 
his voice. Spears gleamed in at the folds of the portal, fre- 
quently shivered by the furious efforts of the besiegers to 
wrench ihem open. It was not until they had essayed the 
first violence ot their onset in vain, that the assailants deigned 
to lend the smallest attention to Owen's reauests to be heard. 
But the leaders of the Burgundians seemed now to interfere, 
and a voice which he thought he had heard before commenced 
a parley with him. 

The case was desperate, and the Chevalier Sauvage de- 
manded only that me king and princess should be treated 
with all respect, and the lives of the persons present spared. 
The Burgundian negotiator on the exterior replied with great 
civility, that they came to rescue the king from his enemies 
and ill advisers, and not to do him any harm ; and that all 
who surrendered themselves prisoners should be received and 
treated with courtesy as such. Whilst this discussion lasted, the 
wrath of the populace and their numbers evidentlv increased ; 
and fearing that thev would force their way in, and an indiscri- 
minate massacre follow, the archbishop hastily agreed to the 
terms, and ordered the portals to be opened. Gnie king im- 
mediately threw one arm round Owens neck, and, drawing 
his daughter to him with the other, awaited the enl^ of the 
assailants with a serenity inspired by his singidar hallucination. 

A rabble of the most ferocious populace, headed by L'Isle 
Adam and the mendicant of the parvis, rolled headlong in 
the instant the last bolt was withdrawn. The page who per- 
formed the operation was overthrown and trampled to death ; 
and such was the terrible appearance of the mob, that the 
Armagnac courtiers fled, huddled together like a flock of sheep, 
behind the king. 

" Sirs, weyield us ! This is yQur sovereign and the royal 
damsel of Jrance ! — ^respect them, whatever ye do to us," 
said Owen, whose august companions clung to him, like 
drowning mariners to a mast that continues upright in the 
storm. 

" We have promised, have we not, wild knight P" replied 
the mendicant of the parvis, with a short acrid kugh. " We 
mean to keep our word ! Sire, will it please you to mount 
your horse, and ride to your Castle of tne Louvre, to let the 
people see that you are rescued from your enemies and theirs P" 

" Shall we, or rather be torn to pieces, and mount to heaven 
with thee P*' said Charles, looking with mad implicitness at 
his young adviser. '* This is one of the murderers of o"" 

T 
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VnAet Otdeau* ftr afl lie is ikvB di^^Qued— -tiie Sieiur de 



* T<m fiUI widi ifaese lords, sire, for at tlus time tliere is 
a» reBMdr !*" sud Owes, smd die long immediately extended 
lBkBadtotbelv[»dgnq>ofL*l8]eJiBam. The Bur^andiaii 
leader dmr bin off with a dioat of tiromplu and Charles was 
kazned cShwwL praas of knights and the rabble. He looked 
scbxiouIt ba^ lor Oven ; bat, eren if the latter had been 
wHJing to follow, the princess dung to him with snch shrfelu 
of temr, whok die found her hand seised by De Giac, that 
lif oonldwit stir. 

^Lidy! albeit in beg|;ar*s weeds, I am the qneen your 
motiher^s ehoBen pe|w«entative ; and I command yon, in her 
mme, to nnhnssmsTrr me. Hero are her grace's letters to t^iat 
jmrpartT sssd l>e 6iac ; and the words prodaced a powerful 
effect <m i^ prineess, to whom her mother had always been 
Ji kind of impessmatMn of neoe^ty . 

"" I sohBit me, in all kimility," she replied, trembling, as 
she took tiie oAerod cfssde. ** Bat suffer me to hare some 
ftiend oi a knoim tisi^ near me ! Let this knight of my 
&lber follow us." 

^ Wih thon go wiOms, fidr knight?" said Be Giae, with a 
f ilrnr: tnrible glanoe. 

** I will go wheierer ray royal lady of France wonld have 
ae ; bat demand to be iuxlj treated as yonr pnsoner V re- 
plied Owem. 

^ I>onbt it not 1— oar prisoners shall make no complaints o£ 
ns,^^ replied De Giac ^My fair friends, secare aU these 
Toisoners, bat hann n<me— -we shoald not make men desperate ! 
Keep with us, Sir Owen; her hi^^mess will deign to take 
jour ann, for I am bat a new cooitier, and feel awkward i" 

De Giac had prorided all ^things as if with the certainty of 
seeming his prey. A palfrey, suitably caparisoned, awaited 
the princess m a ooortyard of the palace, surrounded by a 
body of men with pikes. De Giac permitted Owen to assist 
the princess into the saddle, and when she murmured ini- 
plormi^, ** Do not leare me, or fear will slay me V* he said 
aloud, *' since yoa are a taKsman of this wordi, fair-seeminof 



knight! lead at her gpce*s bridle." Owen joyftdly obeyed, 
and, grasping the foammg bit of the steed, which was affiignted 
with the uproar, walked between it and De Giac, and sur- 
rounded by itke armed retinae, from the precincts of the 
palace. 
lUrely hafe human eyes beheld a spectacle more terrific 
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ihaa was now presented by the insurgent mnltitade that 
flooded the whole space of the park and gardens of St. Pol* 
The blaze of torches lighted the sky far and near, like some 
hideous pandemonium, and revealed the most terrible and fan- 
tastic ffroups. The populace was now armed. The Cabo« 
chiens had broken into the Hotel de Yille, and taken from 
its vaults the weapons of the milice royale, deposited therein 
by the Armagnacs. The most dreawd instruments of de^ 
Btruction, invented by the barbaric cruelty of the middle ages, 
especially a lofty pike with a saw-edge to .its keenly-pointed 
^aive, flashed in innumerable hands. But the favourite wea« 
pon of the rabble was a hammer or mallet of great bulk and 
weight, whence the insurrectionists of Paris acquired the title 
of ** MaiUotins," in the earlier part of the reign of Charles VI. 
The people had discovered the art of destroymg their oppres- 
sors, in spite of their massive armour, by literally beating 
them to pieces ! 

De Gdac himself scarcely liked the appearance of this de- 
mocratic weapon : he muttered something between his teeth 
when they encountered a rabble led by Loup^arou, whirling 
these mallets over their heads, and echoing nis ceaseless cry 
of ** Vengeance ! Vengeance !" And yet they seemed in a 
kind of mght, the cause of which De Giac had scarcely time 
to inquire, ere about a score of horsemen, with their lances 
set, came sweepine past. Owen perceived at a elance that it 
was Taneguy Duchatel, with the few faithful adherents that 
remained to him. He bore behind him, on his steaming steed, 
a half*naked youth, clinffiuff to his belt, covered only by a 
blanket that floated loosely behind him. 

"It is the dauphin — ^but it were in vain to pursue; and 
surely the Bastille itself is ours by this time!" exclaimed De 
Giac. *' I must fulfll mine own office flrst^-let us on." 

And on they went. The tocsin was now sounding from 
every steeple and tower of the great city, and the whole popu- 
lation was aroused. But for the distracted rapidity of the 
chimes, it might have been thought that some nocturnal re- 
velry was signified by the universal clamour of bells. The 
dismay of the Armagnacs was evidently too great to leave any 
hope of reaction. The terror of a great part of the citizens of 
Paris could not have been more intense if the English enemy 
had carried it by storm ! The very lions in the royal mena- 
gerie shared the alarm, and their roar mingled fearfully with 
uiat of the human wild beasts rushing past their dens. Do 
Giao himself^ after listening to the sounds with some alanr 

t2 
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turned to his soldien. " The Arinagnacs have loosened their 
tigers upon us ! " he said. *' They cannot blame us if we loosen 
ours ! Let this be known and Reported !" 

Having scattered this seed, the Burgundian emissary Iiiirried 
on his attendants, as if in reality apprehensive of an attack 
from the ferocious animals in question. Owen shuddered ; 
but his attention was absorbed in the princess, who frequently 
nearly sunk from her saddle with exhaustion. He also has- 
tened their progress as much as possible, to draw her out of 
sight of the ra^g multitude ; and as De Giac plunged into 
some byways with which he seemed familiar, along the shore 
of the river, the scene became almost instantaneously quiet 
and deserted. Owen knew not whither they were going, nor 
could he guess, until suddenly, and to his great astomshnieitt, 
they emerged in the square of the Chatelet. 

iBut now their advance was delayed by the pressure of a 
vast throng. Shrieking fugitives, parties of the rabble escort- 
ing numerous prisoners to various places of confinement, -with 
every species of insult, frequently crossed their way. Person- 
ages of the highest rank, knights, nobles, bishops, abbots, and 
cardinals ; the Armagnac councillors ; members of the parlia- 
ment ; every person known as an adherent of the fallen fac- 
tion, seemed lawful prey to those of the triumphant one. Hut 
as yet the object appeared to be the possession of their per- 
sons merely. Only a few carcasses were strewed about, and 
eyiden% those of persons who had made a violent resistance. 
In this manner the chancellor, Henri de Marie, was dragged 
past by a howling mob that covered him with blows of their 
dagger-hilts, but refrained from using the sharp points. One 
of this rabble had fantastically decked himself with the great 
seal and ornaments of the dignity enjoyed in its plenitude but 
a few hours before. De Giac relieved the new possessor of his 
charge. " We shall need this bauble to seal our parchments ! " 
he said, clutching it from the ruffian's belt. '* Get a bundle of 
sausages, my friend, instead : here is gold !" 

De Giac seemed to desire to cross the square, and Owen 
now concluded that he meant to proceed to tne Louvre. Sut 
the tumult was so wild and violent that it was impossible for 
some time to make any way ; and, during this halt, so mar- 
vellous were the confusion and horror of Uie sights he wit- 
nessed, that Owen at times could not believe in his own vision. 
Houses broken open and their shrieking inhabitants dragged 
forth, clinging in their despair to the doorposts ; crosses of 
St. Andrew on every breast where a few hours before it was 
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death to appear inth one ; frantic exultation and unbounded 
despair; knights, nobles, monks, ladies, men-at-arms and 
rabble, whirling past, with dreadful bands of women of the 
lowest order, intent on plunder, and many of them drabbled 
in blood — composed a continually varying phantasmagoria of 
horror ! 

The obstructions were at last somewhat dissipated by a 
circumstance that seemed at first to multiply them. A new 
mob— the mob of the Place de Grdve — came rolling in a dis- 
ordered, running, shouting, shrieking mass over tae square 
of the Chatelet, headed by the king and the Burgundian 
knights. Charles rode bare-headed between L'Isle Adam 
and another knight, bowing incessantly to his horse's neck, 
while the people rent the air with shouts of joy, firmly per- 
suaded that they had rescued their king from the power of 
his enemies, ^e armour of the knights gave a splendour to 
the horror of the spectacle, that heightened it oy contrast. 
The glitter of the flags, and lances, and swords in the torch- 
light offered a brilliance but little in harmony with the dark, 
raging, ragged rabble that environed the chivalric squadrons, 
and shook the air with their shouts. But the spectacle at- 
tracted the admiration of the crowds before the Cn&telet, and 
drew them on in its wake. In vain did an explosion of petards 
from the fortress, and the hoisting of the purple fla^ from its 
highest battlement, invite attention in that direction. The 
multitude flooded on after its kingly leader ; and only one of 
the spectators seemed to take notice of the transfer of the 
great Keep of Paris. " Je le tiens !" said our old friend. 
Soman de JaBose, perusing the motto on the flag by the fiery 

flare of ike petards. " Thou hast it indeed, Duke John ! — 
Ive Bourgogne ! Peace for ever ! It is lucky that I never 
committed myself on the other side ! Here comes a fool who 
did — but who is no doubt foi^ven !" 

As he spoke these words, Perrinet le Clerc appeared borne 
on the shoulders of the people in a singular species of curule 
chair, stolen from some barber's shop. But he sat in it with 
all the elation of triumph, and with the majesty of a Boman 
consul that had saved the republic, his right leg extended, as 
he lounged in the old leather chair, and d^&ecting the advance 
of his followers — ^not with the CiceroniaA roll of parchment 
—but with a bloody pike I 

"Ah, the priest has shed blood — ^I fear it will bar his pre- 
ferment!" said De Griac, with his peculiar laugh. "Let us 
hasten now ; for I see an immense nerd of the scholars of the 
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TJmrenitf hastening to share their comrade's glory^-and you 
might be in danger, were you recognised. Sir Chevalier Sau- 
yage I" 

So mnch consideration on his behalf moved both the grati- 
tude of Ovren and of the princess, who seemed to consider it 
a peraonal kindness rendered to herself. Only he could not 
imagine whither they were going, as they crossed the line of 
the King's march instead of following it to the Louvre. In a 
short time Owen's observation of the direction they took so 
much increased his uneasiness that he ventured to inquire 
where it was De Giac's intention to seek Madame Catherine 
a place of safety. 

"We are not yet assured of the Louvre," replied Pe 
Giac; " therefore we will take refuge awhile in the Ghrande 
Boucherie ! Albeit a rough shell for the pearl of France to 
rest in, 'tis a safe one in this churning of the waves. A gentle 
damsel, though of lowly lineage, will make our princess wel- 
come, and cheer her as only women can each other — the 
Demoiselle de Troye ! — Lead on, sir knight ! why check you 
the good steed so suddenly ?" 

" The Boucherie ! — ^Hueline de Troye !" exclaimed Owen, 
*' Nay, sir, that were to put her highQcss in a formidable pass 
of danger, to the which 1 will never consent !" 

"liook you, Armagnac knight, your consent is not asked!" 
replied De Giac. '* And, as for peril to the princess, art thou 
well assured it is not rather thine own thou learestP" 

Owen was assailed by as many terrors as the rapidity of 
thought could pass through in the few seconds during whicb 
he paused in his reply. He Imew that De Giac was acquainted 
at least with one version of his adventures in the Boucherie. 
To put himself in the power of the Cabochiens was almost 
certain destruction. But when he remembered his last inter- 
views with Benaud Caboche and with Hu^line--how he had 
left the minstreless, and how he should retom— he felt that 
the " almost" might be left out. On the olher hand, in what 
light must he apoear to Madame Catherine if he deserted her 
in a situation he nad himself declared so fraught with danger P 
What might not the frenzied pa ssions of Hu61ine perpetrate 
on her defenceless rival P What explanations might not 
pe Giac give of his reluctance, overwhelming when in con- 
junction with La Trimouiile's former insinuations! More- 
over, he was a prisoner, and there was something in De Giac's 
eye that assured no option remained. These thoughts passed 

-nningly through Owen's mind^ and on went iho cheeked 
^y faster thtfn before. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

THE CONCUSSION OE TWO DESTINIES. 

The escort entered the Bouclierie, now apparently quite silent 
and deserted. It reached the house of Simon Gabodie. Owen 
assisted the princess to dismount, receiying whispered thanks 
full of tenderness; De Giac blew a fearful blast on the horn 
at the gate; two miserable old servants crawled to it with 
torches, and Gules Caboche appeared with a look of panic 
inquiry in the gallery above the slaughterhouse. Poor Gules 
was sadly changed. Her joUy, ruddy visage was all blistered 
oyer with tears, and the usual gaudy gaiety of her garb was 
woefuUy diminished. 

De Giac incjuired for the Demoiselle de Troye, and Gules 
burst into a violent fit of sobbing when she heard the question, 
and was unable to make any distinct reply for some moments 
—■moments of unutterable horror, expectation, and suffering 
of almost every species, in the heart of Owen Tudor ! 

'' Ah, messire !'* said Gules at last, " it may well be so with 
me ! She Ib afirighted out of her Hfe — she that had so much 
coyrage ! We found her dead and senseless on the floor, in 
her chamber 1 She is there now, and she does nothing but 
sigh and look at us with such dry, parched eyes, that we are 
more afraid of her than of the AnnagnacB ! £ut where is my 
father? — ^where is EenaudP" 

"Together, no doubt; fear nothing; all is well; there is no 
resistance," said De Giac. '* We bring tidings that shall 
cheer Hu^line better than all your medicaments; and we will 
to her chamber, for it is hieh and safe, and out of distracting 
sounds. Ejiight, lead the lady, since she prefers your Armagnac 
seeming to our Burgundian truth I" 

Owen complied, — in what mood must be imagined ! Gules 
threw the light of her torch to guide the visitors up to the 
gallery; but Owen's appearance was so much changed, or she 
was so blinded with tears, as not to recognise him. The 
mendicant, with courtly deference, desired him to precede 
with Madame Catherine; and he ascended with sensations 
that made him envy the ignorance of the animiJs so often led 
to slaughter in the shambles around I 

And yet he was in a position which he would have ventured 
life to attain a few hours before i The fair princess of 
France was leaning on his arm, or rather in it, for he was 
compelled to support her tremblmg frame by parsing it ro^' "* 
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her waist. She looked to him, confided in him, ^w holly ! 'No 
curious courtiers were around to watch and comment on 
every word and gesture ! And yet there were few conditions 
of human agony Owen would not gladly have accepted in 
exchange for his good fortune I 

On reaching the gallery, De Giac took the torch from Gules, 
and lighted his prisoners on with the ceremonious politencsa 
of a lord chamoerlain in a palace. But it was only that he 
might enjoy and analyse more certainly the expression of 
Owen's countenance. De Giac was infinitely puzzled with 
kis rejection by Hu6line de Troye. He would have given 
much of his hard-acquired possessions to ascertain the reason 
of her refusal ! He desired to witness an interview between 
her and her quondam lover : at all events, hilt vengeance on 
Owen was secured ! 

ir In the brief space allowed by De Giac*s ascending the ladder 
first, leading to the chamber of Jean de Troye, to show the 
princess how easily the feat might be accomplished, Owen 
managed to convey a request to her that she would keep her 
hood over her face, and, if nossible, suffer no one to behold it. 
He dreaded the effects oi her surpassing loveliness on the 
jealous frenzy of Hu61ine. But the reason he whispered was 
that the Demoiselle de Troye was the daughter of a ferocious 
Maillotin, and imbued with all rancorous sentiments against 
every species of nobility and superiority. And therefore it 
would be best, if it might be, to conceal that she was the 
daughter of a king and the fairest damsel of fVance. 

The frightened princess complied instantly; so that when 
the whole ^np, headed by De Giac, entered the first 
chamber of Hu^line's apartment, she was completely muffled 
in her mantle and hood of blue velvet, wrought with a gor- 
geous embroidery of golden fleur-de-ljs. 

The arrival of such distinguished visitors was certainly not 
expected by the daughter of Jean de Troye. When De Giao 
entered, he did not at first perceive her. She lay on the 
rushen floor, in the lowest prostration apparency of fear or 
of physical suffering, her head propped on the cushions of her 
father's ancient chair. 

" What, the Demoiselle de Troye ! whose heart I believed 
more firmly seated, than many that stiffen . armour ! " said 
De Giac. " Damsel, I bring thee cordials better than any in 
thy father's gallipots — ^the assurance of victory, and this most 
honourable presence I '* 

Hu^line started up at the first words of this address, or 
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rather at the first gleam of the torcli De Giac threw 
upon her. 

** What is victory P What doth honour here, — ^what ho- 
nourable presence P ** she exclaimed, wildly. 

" The princess of France, with her devoted knight, the 
Tristrem of our day ! " replied the Burgundian emissary, scan- 
ning the effect of nis words with a fixed gaze. 
• It was electric ! Those eyes, that seemed loaded with an 
eternity of anguish and despair, suddenly glared full of some 
terrific light ! De Giac had seen that countenance in many 
moods ; he had seen it express the fiercest emotions of hu- 
manity with the intensity of a volcanic temperament, casting 
the T^'hole soul to the surface in its throes. He had seen it 
lighten with anger and shine with inspiration ; gloom over 
"With a darkness he shrunk from fathoming, fond as he was 
of piercing secresy. But never had he seen human coun- 
tenance express at once such midtitudinous and conflicting 
passion! The chaos baffled all research, all penetration! 
Yet the glance wherewith Hu^linc sought out her faithless 
lover, and perceived how he was occupied, was satisfactory to 
the Burgundian emissary. Owen was carrying rather than 
supporting the princess into the chamber, who, terrified more 
than ever at his waniing against the hostess in whose power 
she was ^aced, could scarcely stand. 

" Sir Tristrem ! the princess of France !— the Chevalier 
Saavage ! " repeated Hu61ine, vacantly. There was a visible 
pause, only broken by Gules's amazed exclamation of " The 
Armagnac knight ! ** Yet is was but momentary, and then 
Hu^line advanced towards the princess, murmuring in a 
low, indistinct, and dreamy tone words that sounded like 
words of welcome, or words of homage, or both confusedly 
united. 

" You may believe in this damsel, lady," said De Giac, 
" she is a devoted Burgundian ; consequently a faithful sub- 
ject to the royalty of France! But what is the matter P 
What hath marred thy good looks thus, demoiselle ! " he con- 
tinued, in a very different tone, disarmed of its irony and 
bitterness. 

** Nothing ! — a fall — a bar of iron in my way ! " gasped the 
minstreless, while Madame Catherine, terrified at her appear- 
ance, clung timidly to Owen. The marks of the violence she had 
suffered in endeavouring to detain the Chevalier Sauvage was 
but too visible in a disfigured purple wound on her forehead. 
The princess's fears were deepened by the statuesque attitP'^'* 
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of her young knight, and the indefinite feeling of reptdse she 
experienced even in him ! 

A second glance at the woe-be^one figure of Hu61ine, and 
the awe she seemed to inspire, revived Madame Catherine. 

" Nay, damsel, rise ; it is for us, we fear, to borrow the 
suppliant's tone," she said, improving this effect, as she ima- 
gined, by resuming the haughtiness of her royal rank. " But 
mdeed we trust thou wilt not forget we are the daughter of a 
king, and that this knight is a most noble one, and ours! 
Messire de Giac has promised he shall not leave us — and with 
that condition we will abide here while we must. But we 
will not suffer him from our sight, for we know ye have an- 
cient grudges against him in the Boucherie ! " 

** The knight is welcome, too — since you deign to wish him 
80, royal lady ! " said Hu^line, with an almost supernatural 
calmness. " But, I pray you, trust in me ! Deign to remove 
this cumbrous mantle, and to breathe fireely — for all I am, or 
have, is at your gracious acceptance !" 

" Ah, knight, yes, we may trust this kind damsel P " said 
the young princess, caught by the winning sweetness and 
homage in Hu61ine's tone. *' Sne cannot be that fierce woman 
of the Maillotins whom vou feared would harm me I Beseech 
you, draw back my hood, and let me breathe cool air." 

Owen complied mechanically, with a sigh of despair ; and 
the eyes of the minstreless, blinded for an instant with eager- 
ness, were fixed on the blooming visage thus revealed. An 
instantaneous series ot contrasts rushed through the mind of 
the gazer. Her own dark brunette complexion — the exqui- 
sitely fair and roseate hues of the princess ; the gaiety and 
coquettish sparkle in hex eyes — ^the turbid fire that glowed in 
her own— the very tones of their voices, expressive in the one 
of profound passion and thought — in the other, of light 
vivacity and carelessnessl The extreme youth of Madame 
Catherme, her unsullied freshness, the atmosphere of purity 
that seemed to breathe around her — ^what bitter thoughts and 
recollections did thev not stir in Hu61ine*s soul P And jet, 
withal, how was it that the result of the whole appeared to be 
a sensation of disappointment, rather that her royal rival 
equalled not her expectations, than that she surpassed it? 
There was even scorn in the smile that shone over her lips--' 
in the withering glance that startled Owen from his gaze of 
terror. 

The princess was indefinably displeased, and her natural 
haughtiness was roused by tlos audacious inspection. She 
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tonLCd and spoke to Owen widi an exclnsivenesB of manner 
that, bred in the Boncherie as she was, Hu^line seemed to 
understand. She bowed deeply, and after placing a chair, 
with the assistance of the awe-stricken Gules, for her ro3'al 
guest, she retired as far as possible to the other side of the 
apartment, where De Giac followed. The successful conspira* 
tors exchanged details of the insurrection, while Owen, to 
the great surprise of the princess, stood motionless and silent 
behind her chair. 

The distant roar of the populace gave a terrible emphasis 
to the dialogue of Hu61ine and De Giac. The pique of the 
latter at his rejection rented itself in no outward form. The 
former seemed to give way to unbounded exultation—to 
listen, with a mirth approaching wildness, to his description 
of the terror and overthrow of the Armagnacs. Owen heard, 
with a faint glimpse of hope, that the constable was not found 
in his house, and was believed to have escaped, for Hu^line's 
confidence appeared to abate on the tidings. She rapidly 
enumerated the dangers to be dreaded from several of the 
Armagnac strongholds — above all, from the garrison of the , 
Xouvre 1 De Giac laughed, and informed her, that the king 
had gone with L'Isle Adam to take possession of that fortress, 
on the invitation of the governor, who declared that he would 
only surrender it to Charles in person. 

** Why, then, the game is once more in the hands of the 
Armagnacs !" said nu6Une, with sudden consternation. " The 
garrisons of the Chatelets have fled tiiither — it is a trick of 
ike crafty La Trimouille ! You have sent the king into their 
hands, De Giac ! — Chasten and snatch him from them, or the 
main object of all our toils is lost I" 

De Giao instantly took the alarm, for he had no great con- 
fidence in his mihtary instruments, saving as such. 

"Let a messenger fly instantly, and bid them halt 1" he 
exclaimed. 

" The thick-brained L*Isle Adam will heed no advice but 
yours ! Take what forces we have about the Boucherie, and 
nasten to the rescue I" returned Hu^line. 

" But my prisoners I what will become of them P" exclaimed 
De Giac. 

" Leave your pikemen with me — ^I will answer with my life 
for their ssje tarriance here I" returned Hu^line. 

De Giac paused ; but the danger of delay was vehemently 
urged upon him by his fellow-conspirator. He no longer 
doubted ner hatred of Owen Tudor ; and it occurred to him. 
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tbat it wotdd greatly add to the bitterness of his rival's doom, 
if he received it in a great manner from her agency. 

" I go— but fear not, I will leave a good guard," he said in 
an undertone. " This is your share in our great feast, Hu6- 
line ! If Simon returns, do not let him butcher his ancient 
guest ! TeU him to be patient as a courtier that looks to a 
fair wife for preferment; to leave the chastisement of so 
gentle an offence to a gentle judge — ^to yourself!" 

With these words, and a brief apology to the princess, De 
Giac withdrew, taking care to leave a sentinel at almost every 
point of exit from the Boucherie. 

Madame Catherine seemed relieved by the departure of the 
Burgundian emissary. She began to look more cheerfully 
around her; to utter phrases of gratitude warmer in mean- 
ing than words ; and, at last, in the innocent hope of mollifying 
her Maillotin hostess, she fell to compassionating the injury 
that appeared on her forehead, and made inquiry how it hap- 
pened ! 

Hu^line was unable, though she made a strong effort, to 
utter any reply. Luckily, Gules Caboche had something to 
say that broke the strange silence that followed.- She asked, 
with an intensity of anxiety which overcame all her awe and 
modest timidity, what had become of the squire, Ehys ap 
GoronwT — at least she thoi^ht that was his name — ^the merry 
squire that could speak no French P 

" I have not seen, nor heard of him, kind Gules, since 1 

left him asleep on his pallet in my chamber, when I " 

began Owen, but suddenly paused, and his cheek whitened, 
as deeply as Hu^line's flushed. Grilles burst into an irre- 
pressible fit of sobbing and tears, while Hu^line's fevered 
gaze fell with a vague expression on the youthful pair, 
whom Nature herself seemed to have matched. Tnere 
was something terrible in it, for Owen watched her move- 
ments as he might the creep of a tigress through the grass of 
a jungle. 

And now there was a sudden, a marvellous change in 
Hu61ine*6 manner. She mildly reproached Gules for her 
useless burst of sorrow, and, entreatmg ike princess's pardon 
for the poorness of the accommodations she could offer to one 
accustomed to royal magniflcence, entreated her to retire to 
the inner chamber, where she might arrange her disordered 
dress, and take a little needful repose. 

Madame Catherine would have complied, for, even in those 
'disastrous circumstances, her lover's presence^ and her natural 
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coquetry, made her appearance a matter of interest to her. 
^e winning voice of nu6iine soothed any fear she might 
have entertained of her hostess ; but, when she rose in com- 

{>liance, Owen grasped her hand, and drew her back. " No, 
ady, no ! — ^You shall not go ; she will murder you ; she is a 
woman of the Maillotins ! Nothing but death shall part us ! 
—it is not long to wait," burst brokenly from his lips. 

A smile of anguish writhed over the lips of Hu6hne ; and, 
for a moment, the fierce passions in her heart vanquished the 
loving one that lingered m it. Only for a moment. 

" £night ! you wrong me ever, but most now," she said, in 
a low tone, without looking at him. It was the first time she 
had spoken to him, directly, since their parting. *' Where- 
fore enould I harm the royal damsel of France P Then, Gules, 
bring wine and sweetmeats hither, and learn if your sire be 
returned ! Your tears affright the princess." 

Gules withdrew instantly, glad of a pretext to indulge in 
her grief without spectators— and the three were lell to« 
gether. Hu^line had probably laboured at this result ; and 
me moment Gules disappeared she addressed the princess. 

" It was not for you, lady, it was for himself this false 
knight feared I" she exclaimed, with flashing eyes. ** La 
Trimouille — report— or his own boastings — ^have doubtless 
informed you under what terms this guest of ours left the 
Boucherie P . . . His boastings, no ! . . . He wooed 
me to shame, and with shame I expelled him even from this 
lowly abode ! I vaunt not nay virtue ; I am betrothed to one 
I love — the Master of the iBoucherie's son I— But well may 
he tremble ! Eenaud will return with my father, Jean de 
Troye, on the instant, perchance ! Simon Uaboche, De Giac, 
Perrinet le Clerc, all have vowed vengeance on him ! " 

" Thou didst woo this woman of the Boucherie, knight ! — 
and wert rejected by her ! " exclaimed Catherine of France. 

There was a pause. Owen was overwhelmed with wrath 
and confusion. He was desperate, and his reply might be 
considered as a &antic defiance of the worst ms fatu love 
could now do— now that this degrading revelation was 
made. 

"It was ere I beheld your matchless self, royal lady!— 
until then I never truly loved ! " he dared to say. *' A 
watery halo shone amidlst the clouds, which in my vouth's 
ignorance I took to be the sun— until the sun himself arose, 
and dispelled it with a glance ! Sweet princess, pardon, since 
only the certainty that it is death to say so gives me dari*''* 
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to kneel thus at your feet, and arow that I love yott — yon 
only— you for ever ! " 

And pressing the princess's hand, which he still retained* 
to his lips, Hu^Iine perceired that she melted into tears, and 
made no effort to withdraw it. 

" It is true, I doubt not, lady !" she said, after a moment's 
pause. " The toy of a moment's liking— the amusement of 
his tedious imprisonment — no more !— Who coiild compete 
with such lovelmess P — And royal ! — royal, too ! " 

" And did the knight indeed woo thee P" said Catherine, 
with really unaffected surprise, for grief and the yiolence she 
had suffered deprived Hueline's face of its beauty. " Pardon 
him, then, since he persists not in the offence — ^if offence it 
was! What dost thou threaten, damsel P — ^what would thy 
butchers do against him P" 

" I threaten not j I would save him — ^if your highness re- 
gards him with favour — ^if you would give aught in guerdon 
of such a service P" said Hu61ine. 

" I ! — but yes, thou winnest the gratitude of a daughter of 
France for ever, if thou wilt save the gentle knight, whose 
only crime is to love now as much above his degree as once 
below it !" said Catherine, after a moment's struggle with her 
pride. 

" There is but one possible means, then !" said Hu^line, 
trembling with impatience. ''The passages and outlets 
below are all barred and guarded — above aU, the street of 
St. Jacques ! There is but one place in all Paris — ^in the 
Boucherie — ^which the Cabochiens will not suspect, will not 
search for their enemy ! It is within there— -it is mine I" 

" Within there ! — ^They wiU seek me everywhere, and thou 
wilt perish too !" said Owen, amazed, and almost incredulous 
at this excess of generosity. 

" No ! they beueve too firmly in my wrongs, in my virtue 
—and well they may !" said Hu^line, with a suffocatmg, dry 
sob, that would' have way. *' It is the only hope 1—5 can 
feign that I attended my lady the princess into that inner 
chamber, and that meanwnile the knight escaped from this !" 

"Thy chamber! — with thee, damsel?" said the princess, 
with a disdain and angry vivacity that confessed more than, 
she intended. Solomon] would have been puzzled, at this 
moment, to decide which of these youthful women deserved 
the object of their rivalry. 

"Let him stay here, then — ^and perish!" said Hu^line. 
** Aha ! will you not trust him with me, princess ! I, that 
— '-fited, spurne^i expelled him firom the Boucherie P" 
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« Bat-^if there are no means of escape— how canst thou 

fretendtothe Caboches there are any, from this chamber. 
In-line P " said Owen. 

" Why not P" — ^Words are but words, knieht ! " she re- 
turned, passionately. " *Tis but to swear!— 5ut I forget; 
men are not women, to believe ! Listen : it is within possi- 
bility that thou mightst elude the watch that paces below ; 
but not the mobs that yell for blood beyond! Leave the 
Caboches that possibility to believe in — that certainty to 
comfort them! When the uproar subsides, thou knowest 
there is a means of evasion from the chamber of the alcove !" 

" No ; I will not leave my precious charge until she is in 
safe hands, cost what it will ! — I fear thee, woman !" exclaimed 
Owen. It was, indeed, hardly possible to believe in the gene- 
rosi^ of the frenzied poetess. 

'* 1 will not go with thee, damsel ! I will rather perish here 
with my faithnd knight !" said the princess, now thoroughly 
frightened and bewildered. 

"Hark, there are footsteps — ^the Caboches come! Save 
him from their bloody knives and hooks, lady !" exclaimed 
Hu^Iine, distractedly. " If you would not that he should 
perish by horrible and lingering torments, if you are a woman, 
if you love him — ^bid him be saved! Knight! — ^man! — thou 
mayst trust in me !" 

** Dear knight, let us in ! Give me your hand — ^we follow, 
damsel ! ' * eiaculated Madame Catherine. Hu^line threw open 
the door of the inner chamber, not unknown to the guest of 
the Boucherie ! The love of life, the terror of the doom that 
awaited him, the renewed blaze of his ambitious hopes, the 
hand of Catherine of France, extorted compliance ! Hu61ine 
led the way, snatching up a lamp, and 0\?en Tudor returned 
into the chamber he had left under such different circum- 
stances. The alcove, the flowers, the whole scene decorated 
by the hand of love— -all was as he had left it, under such 
different circumstances, not many hours before ! 

Hu61ine*s measure of devotion was not yet filled. *' I must 
leave you for some instants," she exclaimed. "A window, 
must be opened, a door unbarred, some bricks displaced, to 
f;ive any probability to the escape. I shall return in a few 
beatings of the heart I Lady, be csdm ; all is well now, when 
even his enemy would save him ! " 

And she glided out, conscious as she was that the danger 
and horror of the moment would lend an eloquence to love, a 
courage to its revelations, which might promote its cause mo^*^ 
titta years of obsequious suit ! 
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But she returned with more rapidity than was expected, 
for Ovren was on his knees before the princess, implorinc 
pardon for his presumption, pouring the legend of bis wila 
royalty and daring aspirations in her ear, when Hu61ine reap- 
pearea ! . She seemed to take no notice of the circumstance, 
scarcely let her glance fall on him as he sprang on his feet. 

" Be silent, in Heayen's name ! De Giac ascends with 
Simon Caboche!" she exclaimed. "Owen! noble knight, 
conceal yourself ! Behind the tapestry of the alcove ! This 
door must be left open, that trust may now, as ever, 
deceive !" 

" Save him, and whatever royal gratitude——** began the 
Princess Catherine. 

"Yes, yes; I expect a princely recompense; it is with 
gold that nearts like mine are bribed!** interrupted the min- 
streless. 

" Hu^line !'* cried a loud hoarse voice from the exterior 
chamber — ^the voice of the Master-Chief of the Boucherie. 

" Demoiselle de Troye, where are the prisoners P" said one 
that was lower-toned and softer, but more terrible ; the voice 
of De Giac. 

" The princess is better now ! Lady, will you forth P We 
come, messires : a little patience !" said Hu61ine, so as to be 
heard by her alarmed Querents. 

" Farewell, then, faithful knight ! — and, since it is for ever, 
yes, I pardon you your passing fancy for this gentle butcheress ! 
— ^Yes, we will part thus !" exclaimed the youthful princess ; 
and, yielding to emotions that conquered all her pride, she 
cast herself into the knight's arms, and more than met the 
quivering pressure of ms lips. Hu61ine saw.it, and for a 
moment ner resolution wavered. She had almost thrown the 
door open and revealed the fugitive ; but acain the voice of 
Simon Caboche thundered, over the gentler but fiercer tones 
of De Giac, " Hu61ine !" and she started into recollection. 

" I come ; but ye affright my royal lady with these cries !" 
she said. " Behind the alcove, knight ! conceal yourself 
carefully within the draperies, or we are all lost !** 

And she dared scarcely wait until Owen had leaped over 
the couch, raised its splendid hangings, and thoroughly en- 
shrouded himself in a recess behind, ere she threw the door 
wide open, kneeling on the threshold with the torch in her 
hand for the princess to pass. The action threw a wave of 
shadow over Owen's place of concealment, and gave him time 
to complete his seclusion. 
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** The Louvre had surrendered ; the garrisons had not fled 
thither; were prisoners in their fortresses!" said De Giac. 
" But here is our victorious Master-Chief come for his share 
of the feast ! What have ye done with the Armagnac 
knight P" 

" Nay, what have ye P Have ye thrown him on the pikes 
below P** said Hu^line, carelessly. ** If so, we have no such 
great cause to love him that ye should not let us see them 
toss him on them !" 

The Master of the Butchers was making a deep reverence 
to the princess, who retreated a step in horror when she per- 
ceived, by the glare of the torches they carried, the band of 
fearful-looking men who seemed waiting like wild beasts for a 
prey to be cast to them. They were nearly all butchers, 
armed with a great variety of weapons, torn at random from 
various owners, or the plundered arsenals of the Armagnacs. 
Hudline had but just time to clutch the princess's girdle and 
draw her forward, as De Giac advanced on the utterance of 
her reply, and Simon Caboche started up from whetting the 
long gory knife he held in his hand on his leather sandals. 

*' By the mercy of our Lady, we have him not !" thundered 
Simon Caboche. "Here are his gyves! doth he hang in 
themP" And he displayed a link of hideous implements 
used by butchers to suspend oxen while they skin and dress 
them. 

"Sir Pierre has removed the prisoner no doubt; we left 
him here when nvy royal ladv swooned, and every exit is 
guarded," replied Hu61ine. Sne was direfuUy pale, but her 
manner was singularly calm and unembarrassed. 

" I left him under your ward, demoiselle ! If he has es- 
caped, you shall answer it to the duke with your head!" 
yelled De Giac, almost for the first time in his life yielding to 
a transport of passion. 

" It nas served the duke long ; let him take his own, if he 
needs it, even so," replied Hu^line. " Yet, methinks, it is 
rather the father of Eenaud Caboche than the Sieur de Giac 
who is lord of life and death at this moment in Paris." 

" Where is Eenaud ? What will he say when he hears the 
villain has escaped?" groaned Simon Caboche. 

" But he cannot have escaped!" returned Hu^line, seeming 
unconsciously to assist the exploring eyes of I)e Giac by 
raising her torch so as to throw its light mto the inner cham- 
ber. " At least, not far I — Is not that an open window ? He 
was desperate ; he must have thrown himself from it ; but he 

u 
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cannot elude our guard round tlie Boucherie ! — ^Haf k, wliat 
noise is that P — He is recaptured ! they are bearing him tins 
way !" 

A strange tumult was indeed audible on tbe ascent to the 
chamber of Jean de Troye ; confused murmurs, groans, and 
vehement exclamations, as of men labouring to carry a pre- 
cious burden up a steep access in safety. 

"I win meet him I" shouted Simon Caboche. "Pardon 
me, m>^ redoubted lady, if T must show you how we dress 
calves in the Boucherie ! Skewers, my lads ! bring me some 
skewers; I will set him up between our bull's heads, to bid 
knights and nobles beware how they assail the honour of the 
race of the Master-Chief of the Boucherie !'* 

The lattice-door flew open as these words were uttered ; 
grim visages glared in of men engaged in drawing up some- 
wing heavy in a mantle ; Simon sprang forward to enjoy the 
first stroke at his enemy; all gazed staringly in the same 
direction. Hu61ine threw the light of her torch forward, 
horrified with some vague but dreadful apprehension, despite 
of all her consciousness of Owen's concealment — ^and the yell 
of Simon Caboche first annoimced the fact that it was his 
son, that it was Eenaud Caboche, whose bleeding body was 
depcJsited in the chamber ! 

'* Nay, father, I am not dead ! — I ordered them to bring 
me hither, that I might die in Hu^line's arms !" said the un- 
fortunate youth, raising his gory head with difficulty. " Hue- 
line, my beloved 1 — send for her ; bear me to her couch ; I 
can die there contentedly !" 

" Princess, let us away ! This is no scene for your presence," 
said De Giac, seizing Madame Catherine by the arm. " Who 
hath done this barbarous deed, and kUled the comely youth?" 

" It was at the gate of St. G-ermain ; he was struggling on 
the ^ound with a kni&ht who seemed in pursuit of Maitre 
Pemnet le Clerc, when Perrinet le Feron came up, and struck 
him this grisly blow in the back of his head !" said one of the 
butchers. 

"It was the Chevalier Sauvage, father!" groaned B^enaud. 
" But you will avenge me ! — Bear me to her couch ; I am her 
husband, her betrothed ; she will not grudge me this last, this 
only happiness." 

" Speat, Caboche ! — Le Feron thought it was his own son, 
no doubt !" said De Giac : even he was terrified at the silence 
and immovability of the miserable father. 

"Bring him on," shrieked Simon, at length. "Bring 
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cliirtirgeons ! — ^half of all I have shall be to bim who eayes 
jnj son ! O Benaud, E«naud ! my sole son, my last hope ! 
my child, my son, my Eenaud ! Accursed for ever be the 
very name of Armag;nac ! — Thou shalt have vengeance, indeed, 
my youngest, my last, my only son !'* 

The butchers raised their youthful chief, and bore him into 
the chamber of the alcove, past Hu^line, who stood fixed as 
a statue. They laid him on her couch ; only a^hin partition 
of gaudy drapery was between him and his fatal rival ! And 
then Hu61ine staggered a little forward, while the princess, 
with a glance of despair, accompanied De Giac ^om the 
scene of suffering, and, probably, of discovery and death. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

lOVB AND VENGEANCE. 

The dawn of this terrible night of insurrection broke — and 
it was a revolution I The surprisal was complete-— Paris was 
Burgundian ! — and, with a soul full to overflowing of the dark 
and terrible joy the triumph such policies yields, De Giac re- 
turned to the Boucherie. He had no occasion to ask for 
Simon Gaboche. The chamber where his son lay dead ! — ^he 
was certain to find him there. 

!Benaud expired in a few minutes after he was placed on his 
betrothed's couch, in her arms ; happy at least in this, that he 
died without comprehending, probably without hearing, the 
first wild efiusion of her remorse that naif revealed the dread- 
ful secrets in her soul. If the father had not in a manner been 
paralysed with grief, he too might have suspected a meaning 
m the delirious outburst with which Hueline consoled the 
doom of her young betrothed, by declaring herself unworthy 
of his love, and imprecating vengeance on herself as the cause 
of his destruction. 

For a long time Simon Caboche would not believe that his 
son could really be dead. He struck the surgeons, who, after 
exhausting their skill, assured him that the sufferer was be- 
yond their power of recall. He clove open the skulls of two 
of the men who bore his son home, asseverating that they had 
deserted him basely and falsely in his conflict with his slayersl 
These paroxysms of fury were succeeded by fits of more than 
womanish sorrow, tears, and sobs. But no persuasions nor 
effort could induce him to leave the deathbed of his boy, 
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though Hu61ine, who alone retained any influence ovei^ him, 
exhausted every entreaty and supplication. In her turn, she 
would not leave him, as he frequently commanded her and 
even with dreadful threats, alone. Perhaps she feared that he 
meditated some mischief on himself. De Giac found them 
seated on each side of the pallid and gory body so lately ani- 
mated with fierce but not altogether ungenerous passions. 
Simon held his son's cold hand in his ; but he was as perfeddy 
still and silent, and there was something of the stupid apathy 
of unconsciousness or of exhaustion in the gaze he turned as 
the triumphant emissary approached. 

"It is all over, then P ' said De Giac, gently. "XiCtus 
veil this dismal sight to a father's eyes ! " And he attempted 
to raise some portion of the arras of the alcove, but found 
himself prevented with violence by Hu^line. 

" No, no, we will see him while yet we may ! " she ex- 
claimed. " This is part of our punishment — ^perchance of 
an eternal one !" 

" Why would ye bury him when most likely he is not 
dead P " said Simon, in so weak and childish a pi^e that his 
hearer was amazed. " We have all heard of men being buri^ 
alive ; but ye shall not bury Senaud until he is darker than 
the nlague I If we had but good mediciners now, he might 
yet be recovered ! Where is Jean de Troye P Why dost 
thou not bring Jean de TTroye, Hu^line P " 

" Alack, his skill vrould nothing avail^let him not come 
hithe^—Eenaud is past all surgery!" said Hu61ine, shuddering 
convulsively. 

" And I cannot obtain his release !— The new provost pro- 
mises to treat him well, but declares that he will release no 
prisoners without the duke's express conmiand!" said JDe 
&iac. " Jean de Troye, ihou knowest, offended the Burgun- 
dian nobles almost as bitterly as the Armagnacs.*' 

"It is true," said Hu61ine. ' 

" Wor will he suffer any one to see him, under any pretext ! 
He fears that if he were out he might resume sogxe of his old 
fantasies— which would ruin everything," continued De Giac. 

" It is true !" echoed Hu^Hne. 

"Let him come forth when all is done — ^when he is 
thoroughly avenged !" pursued De Giac. 

"It will be time enough!" ejaculated Subline; and her 
eye wandered, she knew not how, to the mason's level and 
tools on the wall. 

" But, Simon J why art thou so silent P" pawned De Giac. 
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'' If science had power to breathe life into death, Hu61ine 
possesses all her sire's— would she not restore her betrothed 
to life ?" 

" Fhilibert and Lambert were hung on the gibbet of Mont- 
fiftttcon, and Jean could not restore them — ^it is true !" said 
Caboche. " Simonet was slain in battle, fairly ! I complain 
not of that ! But they have assassinated this boy ! How 
could he cope in arms with men? — with strong men, in 
armour P" 

"Perrinetle Feron, who struck the mortal blow, lies trampled 
beneath the hoofs of a thousand horse !" returned De Giac. 
" The Armagnac who held him down while he was assassinated, 
the Chevalier Sauvage, is " 

" Ay I where is he P" yelled Shnon Caboche, starting up. 

" Doubtless, among the prisoners, ia some of the places 
that ar« now chokeml of them— perhaps in the Tempie, or 
in the Abbot's prisons at For rEvdque, or in one of the 
Chd.telets,'' replied De Giac. "At all events, I have so 
ordered it that not a rat can leave Paris, even by the sewers, 
without my permission. Moreover, I have caused proclama- 
tion oi death and forfeiture to be denounced against any per- 
son, of either sex, who shall dare to conceal an Armagnac !" 

" I have deserved something of the duke ; let me have the 
killing of the Chevalier Sauvage !" groaned Simon Caboche. 

" Alas, alas! prisoners are sacred!" exclaimed Hu^line. 

** Not from a furious rabble — and such have the custody of 
ours, and must until the duke's army comes to Paris !" re- 
turned De Giac. 

" Bid him hasten his march, in the name of Heaven !" said 
Hu^line. 

" Wherefore P Dost thou fear that Perrinet le Clerc, in 
the power and arrogance of his mob Csesarship, will compel 
thee to fulfil thy promise to him, and become his leman P" 
replied De Giac. 

" Speak not thus — ^in this presence!" ejaculated the miser- 
able Hu^line, clasping her hands in wild entreaty. But in 
vain. The words had attracted the attention of Simon Ca- 
boche ; and De Giac, who had his own secret reasons not to 
wish the leaders of the rabble to remain too friendly, affected 
astonishment, and inquired if he did not know what deceptive 
promises Hu61ine had been obliged to make to win the scholar 
of' the Sorbonne ! Hu^line could not prevent the revelation, 
and she scarcely made an effort to do so. 

** Be not angry, Siqion ! she needed yengeance, and dost 
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not thonP" pursued De Giac. '' Vengeance/ at any price, 
and on any conditions ! And therefore thou must not seem 
to know the scholar's treachery until we have obtained it on 
all the rest J* 

" Let me sharpen my knife on the heart of the Chevalier 
Sauvage — it is blunt with killing I" said Caboche, vacantly. 

" Was Eenaud, then, thy sole son P Were not Philibert 
and Lambert thy children, too P" said the remorseless politi- 
cian. " And, if they were slain, who slew them P" 

" I know not ; the Armagnacs hung them !" groaned 
Caboche. 

" The Chevalier Sauvage shall be yours ; but to make sure 
of the murderers of thine eldest sons, Simon, methink^s it 
would be necessary — ^to slay all the Armagnacs P" said De 
Giac, with some slight hesitation. 

"Gt)od! excellent! brins them to the Boubherier* said 
Simon, with a dreadM laugn. 

"Nay I — we must take the Boucherie to them!" returned 
De Giac, in a low tone. " But, first, we should take care that 
none escape us ! We must pannier our grapes to the last 
bunch, as they do in your father's land of Champagne, Hu^- 
line, ere we squeeze tne good red wine of vengeance to the 
last drop !" 

"Vengeance f^what, an universal destruction ! not one 
spared ! ' said Caboche, staring at De Giac, and rubbing his 
hands with maddened glee. 

" The duke consented to it; for thus only can France be 
saved, and our civil war concluded ! The destruction of one 
or the other faction must be — ^we have it in our power to be 
the survivors !" said De Giac, calmly. 

" Let us to work ; let us go ; I am ready !" said Caboche, 
searching gropingly for some weapon in his belt. " I shall 
not be the only woeful father in the world, then ! Had the 
Chevalier Sauvage ever a father, Hu^line ?'* 

" A right noble one— -a royal one — a barbaric king I— but, 
but — the nobles and knights will never consent to such hor- 
rors, such treachery, De Giac," said Hu61ine, breathlessly. 

" I bear the duke*s blank commission for all I do ; tnev, 
too, have hates to avenge, plunder to hope for!" replied Pe 
Giac. " There is example for it they cannot refuse— ilie ex- 
ample of a mighty king and soldier, of Henry of England. 
At Aginoourt Henry uew his prisoners, because he feared 
rescue ! And so do we fear rescue ! — the Bastille is still in 
the hands of the Armagnacs I Thej are collecting foioes 
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there, which may wrest Paris horn us again ere our snooonrs 
can arrive ! Nobles and knights need take no part in the 
matter, and shall not dare to interfere !" 

" How not P" said Hu^line, bewilderedly. 

" The mob of Perrinet le Clerc and the Cabochiens may do 
it," replied De Giac. " It is but to throw our Parisians into 
a panic, and then into a passion, and have a voice ready to 
shout a word — and all is done !" 

" And that word P" ejaculated Hu^line. 

" Loup^arou shall utter it— you taught it to him, demoi- 
selle I — ^it is, Venosakcb !" 

"Vengeance! ay, vengeance! There is no other word 
remaining!" shouted Caboche. "My son, dost thou hear 
me P— Thou shalt have vengeance, at least." 

'* But- Perrinet le Clerc is — a priest ! — How would you that 
he should shed blood P" said Hu^line. 

"With his knife! — ^we must stop his preferment in the 
churchy or !Benaud will rise from his grave !" returned De 
Giac. *f But deem not we shall lack instruments, Hudline I 
Ghither all the roses in thy father's gardens — and methinks 
they smell with a plentiful fragrance hither — ^wreathe them 
into coronals, and I will send you men to wear them who 
shall shrink from nothing that 1 bid them do^ and who shall 
wear them for a token of the same )" 

" I will wreathe them ! Tes, believe me, I desire nothing 
but vengeance— on all the Armagnacs !" said Hu^line, in an 
aghast and horror-stricken tone. "Yes, yes, De Giac, we 
lowly bom, we poor, we trampled, we despised, we yet have 
vengeance!" 

"1 am ready !'* said Oaboche, starting wildly u^, and look- 
ing at De Giac like a bloodhound that watches his master's 
eye to spring. 

" Be not hurried : thou knowest, Simon, who are Armag- 
nacs in Paris, and we will not miss one — ^lest that one be the 
Chevalier Sauvage !" replied De Giac. " We will have them 
all, ere we begin at one ! It will also divert thy mind from 
this sad spectacle to go from street to street, from house to 
house, and leave not a single Armagnao at liberty. What 
sayestthouP" 

" Lead him away ; for he will madden here !" said Hu^line, 
eagerly. 

"Ajid leave poor Benaud alone, HuelineP" said Caboche^ 
bursting into a torrent of tears, interrupted by hysterical sobs 
and groans that seemed to rend his large chest in the passage. 
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" No, no, no ! It shall be borne away ! — ^Eenaud sliall be 
laid in the chamber where—* in our best chamber, father, thou 
knowest !" 

" Call me not father, Hu^line, or thon wilt cleave my Heart.'" 
groaned the Master- Chief. " But I wiU go ; they need me to 
see that none escape ! Come thou with me ; thou art as little 
fit to remain with Eenaud ! for didst thou not lore him once ? 
And look how he lies !" 

" I dare not, I dare not ! All perchance is known w^hen 
the soul looks no longer through clay and dust !" murmured 
the wretched betrothed of Eenaud Caboche, and De Giac led 
her totteringly along after Simon, who moved with a qnfck 
eager step — ^a giant refreshed, not with wine, but with blood I 

Scarcely had the sound of their footsteps died away, before 
the flower-wrought arras of the alcove moved back, and a 

fhastly visage peered out ! Few could have recognised the 
eautifiil kmght of Wales in the horrified countenance that 
shrunk back from the dull grey light of the dawn, illumining 
the gore-bedabbled features of the corpse extended on the 
couch before him. Had there been no other reason for flight 
than that silent presence, Owen would have hazarded exis- 
tence cheerfully, to escape from it. But there were a million ! 
The abhorrence he had now conceived of the dreadful min- 
streless mingled strangely with an anxiety to preserve her 
from the ])08sible consequences of her reckless generosity ; 
the revelation of a plan of massacre which would not only 
ruin, but extirpate, the Armagnacs ; the knowledge that the 
Bastille was stdl in their hands, and that it had become a 
raUying-point whence the horrible design might be frustrated; 
the splendid retaliation offered for the discovery made by 
Hu^lme to the princess, who, in spite of his avowal of attach- 
ment to herself, would remember that she left him in the 
power of a woman whom he had once loved, and ^hoae efforts 
in his behalf seemed to argue a relenting sentiment! All 
these ideas, united with the certainty that he could encounter 
no danger worse than that from which he fled, decided Owen 
to attempt an escape, at whatever risk, by his old route through 
the house of Jean de Troye. 

There was not an instant to be lost ; the attendants on the dead 
would probably soon arrive, and, whatever precautions Hu61ino 
might take, their movements would be very likely to betray 
lum. And therefore not an instant did Owen TuHor heaitate ! 
He crept suddenlv past the body of Renaud, which io his 
horror he imagined quivered at his hated breath, and gained 
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the floor of the cliamber. It was a dreadful moment, and 
only a moment ! Owen scarcely remembered how it happened, 
how the thought flashed with such lightning rapidity through 
his mind. But his glance fell on the richly-emblazoned Bur- 
gundian surcoat prepared for him by Hu61ine, which in the 
confusion and hurry of events remained where he had cast it 
in scorn. He snatched it up ; and it was with him when he 
arrived in the house of Jean de Troye. 

At first Owen had- confusedly intended to hide himself 
among the ruins until darkness might afibrd him some hope 
of evasion. But the possession of this surcoat, and the great 
probability that the passions of Hueline would boil over at 
length in some deed of madness and despair on discovering 
his flight ; that she would track his steps ; determined him to 
make no farther pause than was necessary to clear his armour 
o£ some of its stains and the weeds of the Seine, transfer the 
surcoat to his own shoulders, and close his vizor. In this 
manner, and with his sword sheathed in seeming confidence, 
but ready to purchase its master an honourable death, Owen 
thought that he might pass for one of the Bur^undian chivalry. 
The confusion of the nocturnal mSlee might account for 
whatever was disordered and wild in his garniture, and Owen 
carefully stripped off* every shred which he imagined might 
betray him, even to the golden ball the king had crowned his 
casque with, in remembrance of his dream. 

Yet was it not without a deadly sensation at the heart that 
Owen found himself, in the broad daylight, pacing along the 
street of St. Jacques. The manner of the first man-at-arms 
he encountered, however, jeassured him, who saluted him 
with marks of great respect, deceived no doubt by his 
splendid surcoat. Moreover, the way was so crowded and 
confused with hurrying multitudes, that few took special 
notice of any one, and he proceeded towards the Eue St. 
Honor^, hopmg thence to msike his way to the Bastille. 

On arriving at this point, Owen beheld a fearful confirma- 
tion of the emcacy of the measures taken by De Giac. The 
man in whose house the Constable d'Armagnac had taken 
refuge and concealed himself, a poor mason, who tenanted 
some wretched premises in the rear of his magnificent 
mansion, terrified at the threat of death and confiscation 
against all who concealed the Armagnacs, betrayed him to his 
enemies. Owen reached the Hue St. Honore at a moment 
when the constable passed on his way to the prisons of the 
Palais, in the Isle ot the City, mounted on a wretched hack 
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beliind his betrayer, with his feet tied beneath the horse's 
belJj. The aged warrior was completely covered with mad 
and bleeding bruises from the stones cast at him, followed by 
a raging multitude yelling for his blood, overwhelming liini 
with curses and imprecations ! Yet he sat upright and un- 
daimtedlj, with as stem a look as he had worn on the day of 
the parvis, occasionally pointing with a scornful and menacing 
gesture towards the Bastille, as if denouncing an approaching 
retaliation and vengeance thence. It was not wise, but it was 
valiant ; and the soul of the young mountaineer glowed hotly 
with indignation, and his resolution revived, at the spectacle 
of the undaunted demeanour and injuries sustained by an 
aged soldier whom he had learned to reverence as his leader 
and chief. 

But his own dangers increased as he proceeded, turning 
into the faubourg of St. Antoine, for the fears of the Burgon- 
dians were evidently all on the alert towards the Bastille, the 
only fortress of Paris that remained in the hands of their 
enemies. The whole line of way was occupied by men-at-arms 
and bodies of the rabble ; but luckily they were too mudi 
engaged in noisy disclosure, in drinking, sharing plunder, and 
the restless, causeless movements of men under the influence 
of strong excitement, to take any particular notice of Owen. 
His emblazoned sautre was a sufficient passport with the 
soldiery, until he reached the termination of the street or 
road 01 St. Antoine, where it debouched into the open fields 
around the ditches of the Bastille. This was strongly yarded 
by a mass of archers and knights, with two culverins ; out the 
former were so much exhausted with the night's fatigues, 
that nearly the whole number, horses and all, were asleep. 
Owen hoped to pass without exciting observation, and the 
aspect of the strong fortress, with the white standard waving 
haughtily from its ramparts, revived his sinking energies. 
He was threading his way through the drowsy archers, 
taking as much care as if he valued their repose not to 
disturb them, when one of the knights, whose plume was 
nodding over his steed's mane, suddenly started awake. 
"Whither go you, knight P" he said. "Blnow you not 
that the arrows of Taneguy range over the whole space 
beyond P" 

•* A ffood knieht fears not death ! — ^Follow me who dares!" 
replied Owen, darting resolutely forward. 

"Is he mad or <&unk P" mused the Burgundian, as the 
Tuttle of cross-bows announced that the Armagnacs had dis- 
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43emed the approach from the walls of the ditches. But at 
the same moment he heard the stranger shout, " Brothers ! it 
18 I, the Chevalier Sauvage !— Vive Armagnac !" And, rend- 
ing off his Borgundian surcoat, Owen crossed the intervening 
space almost as swiftly as any of the bolts that had met, but 
missed him, plunged into the moat before the great (h>aw- 
bridge, and swam to the opposite side through its slimy green 
waters. 

The Burgundian knight instantly raised the alarm, and his 
archers sprang to their bows ; but Owen was beyond the 
reach of the shower of long-shafts that pursued him. A ladder 
lowered from the ramparts, and held there. by the strong 
grasp of TaneguyDuchatel and some other knights who chanced 
to be on the spot, gave the active mountaineer the means of 
climbing to the embraces and congratulations of his friends. 
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THE LULL IN THE STOBM. 

OwEK TuDOB was destined to render only destructive ser- 
vices to the cause he had espoused. The intelligence he 
brought into the Bastille drove the Armagnac leaders as- 
semUed there on a desperate attempt to reheve their friends 
from the menaced danger. To win Taneguy's beUef to the 
dreadful atrocity meditated, Owen was obhged to confess, 
under solemn promises of secrecy, the means by which he was 
assured of the reality of the project he divulged — ^the dis- 
honour of Hu^line ! The character of De Giac abundantly 
supported the information ; and Owen urged the expediency 
of a sudden attack on Paris, before succours could be sent to 
the stormers, with a vehemence that carried away all men's 
convictions. So much time only was lost as was absolutely 
necessary to the gathering of a force at all adequate to the 
attempt ; and, on the third day after the surprisal of Paris, 
sixteen hundred Armagnac combatants pourea hke a torrent 
from the gates of the Bastille into the very heart of the city. 

At his own passionate request, Owen obtained the command 
of a select body of knights and mounted archers, destined to 
rush on the liouvre, and endeavour to rescue the king and 
the Princess Catherine from their Burgundian capturersl 
The dauphin was already placed out of danger by tne cares 
of Taneguy Duch4tel, who conveyed him safely to Melun, 
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wkence lie confciiLaed iiis flight to the central patorinoeB of 
Wrmace, 

But even Owen had not calculated the energy of the passions 
he left roused in the Boncherie. The discorerj of h^ flight 
destroyed almost the last hope of Ha^line, and enlightened 
the reven^fcd. madness in her heart to all that was to be 
feared. The dread of an attack from the Bastille, which she 
infused into all men, the mighty and rapid preparations she 
caused the leaders of the people and of the Burgundians, Per- 
rinet le Clerc, Simon CalK>che, De Giac, L'Isle Adam, and the 
new ProTOst of Paris to take, effectnally disconcerted the pro- 
jects of sorprise entertained by the Armagnacs. 

Perrinet le Clerc was drank with the elation of popular 
applause, with blood, with the insolence of the unoounded 
power to which the enthusiasm of the mob had nused him. 
The death of Senaud remored apparently his only dangerous 
rival ; in the frenzy of his ambition and triumph, he strove to 
stifle the remorse of his share in his father's destruction by 
an incessant rerel of blood and agitation. He listened im- 
plicitly to the counsels of Hu^line. The laborious De Giac 
forgot no possible means of consolidating his success ; and 
meanwhile Sim<m, with an unceasing, indefatigable zeal, that 
excited general wonder, destroyed all hopes of co-operation 
&om the Aimngnm*s of Puis, by rooting them out, one by 
one, and yet in multitudes^ and castingtnem in heaps into 
the Tarioas strong prisons provided for their reception. The 
restless ardour of Hu^line was suficienify accounted for in 
her attachment to the Burgundian cause, and in the reroige 
doe to the manes of her betrothed. 

The Armagnacs noured, as we hare said, like a furious tor- 
rent b€axx the Bostule, and their yells resounded £ur and near, 
as they rc^ed on unofastructedly up the street of St. Antoine. 
** Death, death! — the town is ours I Hurrah for the king 
and the dauphin ! Tire Armagnac ! XiD, kill !" were the 
cries that sturtled the Burgundians, not to flight, but to re- 
sistance, lione, indeed, was ofiered, until the assailants 
reached the square of the Chatelet, insomuch that they began 
to beliere themaelyes, and to imagine that Paris was once 
more in their grasp ! But at this point showers of arrows 
from the Grand Chatelet arrested the advance of the Arma- 
gnac column. The Boucherie appeared swarming with its 
armed denizens, and all the streets in advance were strongly 
secured by barricades of iron chains, fastened to staples in 
the houses, at intervals, and af heights sufficient to break the 
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cbarge of the heavy -armed Armagnac cavalry. Almost at the 
same instant the whole street of St. Antoine, through which 
the assailants had advanced without obstruction, became sud- 
denly alive with enemies. The roofs were covered with black 
masses of the populace ; all the windows were crowded with 
combatants; and stones, furniture, bricks, tiles — every weapon 
that deadly hatred could improvisate — arrows, spears, scythes, 
boiling pitch and water, fire itself, were hurled on the Arma- 
gpacs! The assailants found themselves falling in heaps, 
slaughtered helplessly, and covered with the most horrible 
wounds, without the power of retaliation or defence. 

It is true that the head of the attacking column, under 
command of Taneguy Duchatel, arrived in the square before 
the citadel, whence he had once controlled Paris. But every 
efibrt to break the chains was-foimd fruitless, and meanwhile 
a murderous shower of arrows and bolts, from the towers of 
the Ohatelet, thinned the masses of the assailants. At last 
Owen, frantic with rage and excitement, shouted to his com- 
panions to follow him, and, digging his spurs to the rowels in 
nis steed, attempted to leap the first barrier. The charger 
fell under the weight of its panoply and that of its rider on 
the chain, and remained with its fore feet over, inextricably 
entangled, but struggling, and rending itself to pieces in the 
effort to get free. 

No knight or man-at-arms offered to follow the example of 
the rash young leader, for at this moment the Veau de Bar, 
with a powerful mass of cavalry, dashed headlong on their 
disordered flank from the Grand Ohatelet. Tane^y rallied 
his forces with the skill and determination for wmch he was 
l^nowned, and a furious hand-to-hand conflict covered the 
whole square with blood and confusion. But by this time the 
alarm had spread, and the tocsin, resounding from the steeple 
of Notre Dame, summoned the Burgundians to arms. The 
Lord of L'Isle Adam, at the head of his knights and some 
reinforcements that had arrived under the command of John* 
of Luxembourg, a famous general and partisan of the House 
of Burgundy, advanced from the direction of the Louvre. 
The populace poured in on every side, and the denizens of the 
Boucnerie, encouraged by the arrival of their military ^filea, 
raised dreadful shouts, and seemed preparing for a sortie. 
At the same time, perceiving that tneir way to the Bastille 
was lined with enenues, and fearing that the fortress might 
be assidled from St. Pol, Taneguy Duchatel and the other 
Annagnao chiefs were compelled to order a retreat. The 
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yellfl of a mob of scholars ai>proacliiiiff from tlie Uniyersity, 
and of a populace gathering in the Yu de Mis^e, completed 
the dismay of the Arm.agnac8, and finally changed their 
retrograde movement into a flight. Oyerwhelmed with 
missiTeB from the houses in the Eue St. Antoine, attacked at 
all the openings of the streets by the infuriate populace, and 
charged continually in his rear, even the valiant Taneguy lost 
heart, and clapped his spurs to his horse. This was the signal 
of an universal panic and confusion, and scarcely a fifth part 
of the combatants that left the Bastille re-entered it with their 
discomfited leaders. The rest were either taken prisoners or 
slain. Five hundred carcasses strewed the square of the 
Gh&telet and the street of St. Antome. So great was the 
advantage of the cover under which they fought, and of their 
barricades, that only about forty of the Burgundians were 
killed in effecting all this slaxLehter of their enemies. 

Meanwhile Owen was assailed both before and behind by 
the forces of L'Isle Adam and of the Chatelet. The chest of 
his steed was absolutely torn open on the chain, and the 
wretched animd was bleeding fast to death, struggling and 
plunging to the last. Still Owen continued to defend himself 
with a desperate courage and vigour that excited the admi- 
ration even of the Burgundians, who became chary of ap- 
proaching within reach of his strokes. Several knights called 
to him to surrender, and the Yeau de Bar himself, after 
receiving from his sword a blow that struck his helmet off, 
exhorted him to yield, offering his hand as an assurance of 
safety, and pointing out the flight and confusion of his allies. 
About the same tmie, the butchers raised the chains and 
opened the gates of their shambles, and rushed out, flourish- 
ing with their knives madly in the air, in pursuit of the flying 
enemy. Owen saw that to persist was certain destruction, 
and the hope occurred to hiin that, if he could obtain the 
pledge of the Burgundian chivalry to his safety, even the 
vengeance of Simon Caboche might be baffled. 

"1 yield me, Sir Guy de Bar, to you and to you only, on 
condition that you swear to keep me as your prisoner, and 
admit me to ransom !'* he exclaimed. 

"Certes, what else should we do with our ]^risoner3, 
knight P" returned the new Provost of Paris, with some 
surprise, and extending his hand with a readiness that showed 
^at he at least harboured none of the evil designs of De 
wac, for the Veau de Bar was known as a fierce but honour- 
able soldier. 
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"1 claini your knightly word, then,'* said Owen, "and 
entreat you to let me be taken at once into your fortress ; for 
I am the Chevalier Sauvage, and the batchers have sworn my 
destruction." 

The Yeau de Bar seemed to be aware at least of this dan* 

ger, and instantly gave orders to remove his prisoner to the 
!h&telet, while the butchers, headed by Caboche, continued 
their slaughtering career up the Bue St. Antoine. 

At the gates of the Chatelet Owen Tudor was welcomed 
by one who had been a spectator of the conflict, but probably 
with more tumultuous feelings than many engaged m it. It 
was De Giac, who, in the universal confusion, seemed unable 
to obtain a dress more suitable to his real rank than the tatters 
of the mendicant of the parvis. Or perhaps it pleased his 
bitter nature to issue commands to the most powemil knights 
and nobles in this garb of misery and degradation. He 
recognised Owen with the instinctive rapidity of hate, and 
bade him welcome to the society of his friends in the donjon 
of the Chatelet, with a smile that revived in Owen's heart 
the horrible apprehensions he had so much right to entertain. 

At present, however, he was conducted with the civility 
which his Talour, and the commands of the Yeau de Bar 
enforced, to the central tower, or keep of the Chatelet. It 
was a round mass separated from the rest of the pile by a 
deep ditch of stagnant water, that contributed no doubt to 
the general ill health of the locality, whence the plague or 
some other dreadful form of fever was rarely absent. A 
slender drawbridge, which only one person could cross at a 
time, coQducted to a low narrow rampart running round the 
keep, and opened by a strong door into a series of chambers, 
one above the other, connected by flights of stone stairs. 
These rooms were scarcely lofty enough to stand upright in, 
but were as large in circuit as the donjon itself. !Narrow 
apertures admitted light and air on one side only, and cer- 
tainly not sufficient of either for the use of the innumerable 
prisoners that crowded the chambers. 

These unfortunate persons had heard the shouts and tumult 
of the battle in the square below their place of confinement, 
and crowded around Owen to learn the result. He recognised 
among them persons of the most distinguished rank, members 
of the Armasnac councils and parliament, and of the royal 
household. Among the latter was the Lord de la Trimouille, 
whom two or three davs of terror and iU usage had reduced 
irom the most splendid of courtiers to the most miserable and 
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woe-begone of prisoners. The appearance of his rival among 
the sorrowful number gave La Iriinouille a moment's gleam 
of malignant satisfaction ; but it vanished when Owen de- 
livered to his eager and supplicating auditors an a<3<$ount of 
tlie residt of the attempt to effect their liberation. Yet he 
was interrupted, almost at the first sound of his voice, hy a 
wild Welsh exclamation, and Rhys ap Goronwy sprang from 
a remote corner to his master's feet. The nnhappy squire 
understood nothing of what had happened to him save that he 
was seized in his bed, in the palace of St. Pol, by some rnfiSans 
whom he took to be robbers ; that he resisted with all his 
might, was severely hurt with a club, and finally led away 
captive, with his hands tied behind him, to his present 
residence. 

Owen unbound his squire, whose wrists were deeply cut 
with the tightness of the thongs, while he spread his tidings 
of ruin and despair. But the terror and anguish of the pri- 
soners in the discomfiture of their friends were not increased, 
as they were with Owen, by suspicions of an ulterior and more 
dreadful doom to be expected. He felt that such horrors 
would not be believed nnless he urged the circumstances that 
satisfied Taneguy Duch&tel : and Owen Tudor 'would not 
give his enemy the enjoyment which it was probable he would 
take in the exposure of Hu^line's frailty. 

Every hour and every prisoner that arrived confirmed the 
hopelessness of the Armagnac cause. The battle of the Hue 
St. Honor^ was so decisive that Taneguy no longer ho|)ed to 
preserve even the Bastille. He had flea from it with his few 
remaining forces, and it had surrendered. Kew forces of the 
Burgundians hourly entered the city, and Paris was completely 
in their hands or in those of the populace. 

La Trimouille took hope from the very desperation o£ these 
circumstances, and persuaded himself that, now the Burgon- 
dians were assured of victory, they would accept ransoms or 
exchanges for their prisoners. He even began to jest and 
satirise the contiuuedgloom and despondency of Owen Tudor, 
imputing it laughingly to his poverty making him justly 
ay^preliensive of a very slow release. Once he ventured to 
inquire tauntingly of the Chevalier Sauvage whether he 
thought the daughter of Jean de Trove would pawn her 
father's gallipots to raise his ransom P But tlie look he re- 
ceived in reply made him dumb for hours aflfcer. Then he 
insinuated, in a timid undertone, doubts of the Welsh knight's 
courage, and drew a very advantageous comparison of his own 
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cheerfulnefls and fortitude. Finallv, La TrimoniUe jested 
and Taunted himself into such a good humour that his chief 
complaint was on account of the quality of the provisions 
served to them, and all his fears were reduced to a doubt 
whether his court enemies might not take advantage of his 
absence to allege his riches, and prevail on the Dauphin not 
to use the treasure of the state in the payment of his ransom. 

The Chevalier Sauva^e himself began to resume confidence 
when days, and indeed a whole week, elapsed without any 
sign of the terrible project of De Giac being put in execution. 

After the first enervescence of popular ^o^ and triumph, 
Paris seemed to have returned to her tranquilliW, in the keep- 
ing of her new and beloved masters. Owen reflected that l5e 
Giac*s plan might merely have been an efiusion of the madden- 
ing hatred of conflict, or designed to divert the thoughts of 
Simon Caboche. He considered the improbability that 
knights and nobles would lend themselves to so atrocious a 
Tcngeance, or that the rabble, furious as they were, could 
forget that the Armagnacs were, after all. Frenchmen, of the 
same blood and language as themselves. He was comforted 
by the knowledge that the prisons of the Ch&telet, at all events, 
were not in the hands of the populace, but of a leader of high 
rank and name. The very circumstance that he himself re- 
mained unmolested among the other prisoners, when it was 
certain that De Giac must have carriea the news of his cap- 
ture, convinced Owen that the Veau do Bar meant to keep 
his word to him. The vengeance of Simon Caboche would 
else have reached him, he could not doubt. 

The prisoners of the Chatelet took it in turns, or rather in 
batches, to ascend to the roof of the donjon, to take such air 
and exercise as their numbers and its situation permitted. 
From this elevation, the square of the Ch&telet and the roofs 
of the Boucherie were commanded ; and many a gloomy hour 
of repentant and indignant meditation did Owen spend, 
gazing towards the abode of the Parisian syren, unconscious 
that, although from that distance the prisoners on the summit 
of the Ch&teTet could seem little more than a confused anthill 
astir, eyes, filled with remorse, and tenderness, and wrath 
were continually turned towards them in the hope of reco- 
gnising one beloved above all, alone among all 

Early on the morning of the sanguinarv 12th of June, 
Owen was among a considerable number of prisoners — with 
others, the Lord de la Trimouille — inhaling the fresh air, and al- 
most for the first time yielding to a feeling of security and hope. 
Ho imagined that the Princess Catherme must by this time 

X 
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littre heard of his fate, and that she wanld not fall to make 
some effort for his release. All was tranquil, above and 
below ; the sky beautifully blue and calm, the whole ci^ ap- 
pearing to luxuriate in a festive repose, after its toils and tur- 
moil. La Trimouille was kissing nis hand at the Boucherie, 
and entertaining some of the younger prisoners with liints of 
the good fortune he had enjoyed witnin its precincts, when 
suddenly the rattling, discordant peal of the tocsin irom 
Notre iJame broke the stillness. 

As if by a preconcerted signal, the beliries of all the innu- 
merable churches of Paris, even to the remotest distances, 
took up the alarum. The air was shortly in one universal pal- 
pitation of terror that diffused itself sympathetically among 
the population of Paris. The cannons of the Bastille, dis- 
charged as if repulsing some assailants, were answered by 
affrighted, irregular peals from the two Chatelets and the 
castle of the Louvre. In an incredibly short space of time 
the square of the Chlitelet was covered with an immense and 
agitated crowd, principally of the lowest orders, armed with 
various, but all oreadful weapons, and seemingly rushing to- 
gether in the wildest confusion and alarm. Tne apprehen- 
sions of the prisoners, and especially of Owen Tudor, were 
raised to the highest. But their consternation was changed 
as rapidly into transports of joy and expectation when the 
cries of terror from the masses below informed them that the 
city was attacked at several points by an Annagnac host ! 

The enthusiastic hopes of the prisoners and the panic fears 
of the multitude, allowed neither to weigh the prooability of 
this intelligence. Taneguy Duchatel, the terrible Taneguv, 
was stormmg the Porte fiordet ; the Dauphin had already 
effected the seizure of the Gate of St. Germain, and an army, 
raging for blood and vengeance, was advancing into Paris I 
Tnis was the information transmitted in frantic outcries to 
the prisoners on the summit of the Grand Chatelet. It was 
connrmed by the tumult and disorder of the multitude below, 
the rushing sweeps which they made from side to side of the 
square, like flocks' of sheep hunted by dogs. The event 
seemed certain when large bodies of the Burgundian chivalry 
made their appearance, and seemed to h^t in confusion, 
without knowing in which direction to make an effort. Owen 
recognised the banner of L'lsl^ Adam among those squadrons, 
and he soon perceived that it was joined by the Veau de Bar 
with nearly all his garrison of the Chatelet. 
^ By and by, the crimson livery of the Boucherie mingled 
-">Jy amidst the crowd. Efforts seemed made to reanimate 
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the nraltitude ; orators addressed them from rarious points $ 
and, finally, the arrival of a prodigious rabble, armed with 
grisly weapons of destruction, and escorting a singular leader 
with the most deafening shouts, seemed to restore the courage 
of the Parisians. Perrinet le Clero, mounted on a charger 
richly caparisoned, that had no doubt belonged to some 
wealthy Armagnac knight, and dressed partly in his own 
robes of a scholar, but with a splendid cuirass on his breast, 
a mantle of crimson and sables on his shoulders, and the in- 
congruous mitre of a bishop on his head, made his glorious 
appearance, attended more immediately by a body-guard of 
students armed with pikes. 

Owen was surprised at the undaunted demeanour of this 
dictator, in a situation apparently of so much difficulty and 
danger. He harangued the people, upbraided them sharply 
with their cowardice, and, exhorting all who would defend 
the free and noble city of Paris for the Duke of Burgundy 
to follow him, moved on towards the supposed points of attack, 
pursued, after a short hesitation by the crowds, with furious 
shouts and acclamations. The Bur^ndian knights seemed 
to take the example ; they went on with the multitude, taking 
care nevertheless not to allow their ranks to mingle ; and in 
a short time not a single living creature, man, woman, or 
child, was to be discerned in the square of the Chatelet. 

The anxiety with which the Anna^ac prisoners awaited 
the result of this renewed effort for their deliverance amounted 
to the intensest agony. Only La Trimouille was sufficiently 
light-hearted or selfish to declare that, for the first time, he 
was glad of his captivity, since he was thus released from any 
danger in effecting his own release! The ill-timed jest had 
scarcely left his lips before the square of the Ch&tefet filled 
again as suddenly as it had emptied, and with nearly the 
same persons, with the exception that the regular forces of 
the Burgundians hung lightly on the rear of the rabble. 
Loud lauehter and shouts of derision, with the pointing of 
innumerable and scornful fingers at the dense crowd of pri- 
soners on the roof of the Chdtelet, announced that the mob re- 
turned in a good humour, and consequently that the attempt 
of the Armagnacs, if £uiy was made, had failed. 

The latter clause was very reasonably a subject of doubt ; 
the absence of the multitude had been so brief, and they 
returned so unruffled, and so complacently escorted by the 
knights of L'Isle Adam ! A deadly chill whitened Owen's 
cheek when he suddenly recollected De Giac*s plan of fright- 
ening the Parisians into cruelty! He perceived that th' 
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of t^ pn90D«rs, who Had all pressed up, in the leTer 
of «xpectatioii» en ike battlements, excited the attention of 
^ populace. He rooke of this to those around him, and 
adinsecL tiiat some of them should retire; but the general 
aatstifCT asd curioeitj was too intense to suffer this arrange- 
latea;/ The impradent audacity of La Trimouille, who ima- 
i^tnevl huttself s^i.'^ure on his eleration, crowned the mischief. 
lie Jis^^^aj^ hb courage bj making gestures of contempt and 
dedattce at the multitude, which sjMedily produced a storm of 
hiiiss^rjk Ttso^t rapkilT into a general and deafening uproar. 

In the midst of this tumult and agitation, a voice like the 
articulate roartoe of a wild beast yelled from amidst the 
cc^>«dL ^ Let u;$ kill these dogs of Armagnacs, that keep us in 
9iich coQStant trouble and starration ! Death, death to them 
wh*^ kill vHwr children with hunger! They will else kill us: 
$^v « hilt a uttjoiiber they are !** 

U ;»t?ened as if this rotce merely gave utterance to the 
^thec^ ^eutiiBDteat of the whole multitude, so terrifically and 
Wversallx was the err repeated, till " Death to the Arma- 
^tuiHr$ ! ^' $ileuecd the jan^de of the affrighted belfries of Paris ! 

""Vl>?uch to the constable! To the Palais !— he is there T 
* To the chanceUor! — he is in St. Magloire!"* shrieked 
vv»ic«« fiw«i various quarters. 

*^ Ts^ All THK Abjiagxacs ! " shouted tones whose awful 
uttenoKv $eemed to wreak the firry of a tempest in human 
souatvU ^ IVath to all the Armagnacs ! " was instantly 
echvvd in maddening uproar, as it almost appeared, over all 
V^rt*. v^xrer the «itire citr ! 

*^ There are Amajcnaes in For TEveque, in St. Magliore, 
ia $?. Martin dea Champs* in the Temple, in the Abbey of 
'ryrv?tt. and in St. £loi! said the executioner Capeluche, in 
ibie Uhf thwUvak unimpassioued tone of a ready-rectoner. 

*" Attd itt the Grand Ohiitelet ! " interrupted the direful 
YvMce of Siittoa Cabodie ; and he pointed a rast poleaxe up 
to itj? tow%>r. The reiy masonry seemed to tremble with the 
alart v^ the v^aaiug prisoners ! 

- There » thePttit Ohitelet, too," said Capeluche, coldly, 
** but 1 thought we need only reckon what is out of sight I" 

^* Go on who will to the Palais ! to For rEvdque ! to St. 
Martin! St. Magliore! St. Eloi! the Temple! andTyron! 
— the two Oh^telets are mine !** yelled Simon Caboche. 
** Con\e on, my boys« ! — ^Bemember !Kenaud; none will hinder 
u^^the knights are with us ! ** 

*• ^Vh*t can nossibly be meant? They are rolling up fo 
««r ^tes ! " 8aid La ifenouiUe. 

unirersal massacre, nothing less, is meant !— Art thou 
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tlie familiar of Hu61ine de Troje, and knowest not this P " 
returned Ow^en with tlie bitterest scorn, and yet with utter 
despair at his heart. 

•* Thou art so in — ^in reality— I do but boast! and dost 
tliou know this P " said the courtier, whitening as if already 
bled to death beneath the axes of the Cabochiens. 

•• The Veau de Bar parleys with them — ^perchance he yet 

retains some knightly faith!*' said Owen, straining his e^^es, 

for the confusion and uproar were too great to hear anything 

distinctly from below. The Lord of L'Isle Adam and the 

new provost seemed to be reasoning with the Cabochiens, 

and persuading them to peace. But the voice of Simon was 

only too audible in reply : " Curse on your justice, your 

pity, your reasonableness ! Cursed of God be ne who shall 

nave pity on these false Armagnac traitors, these Knglish- 

xnen! They* are but dogs! they have destroyed, they have 

ruined, the fair realm of France ! They have sold us to the 

Enghsh — they have killed my son ! " 

The Veau de Bar again spoke, in a low voice, obviously 
much shaken and disordered oy the roar of popular fury that 
followed Simon's oration. At this instant the mendicant of 
the parvis glided up ; he shook a blank parchment, signed 
with a name and a oroad seal, in the face of the Burgundian 
leaders. He spoke to them — ^and his words seemed to re- 
move all scruples. "My friends," said the Veau de Bar, 
•* do as it pleases ye ! — But how is that P " 

" I am the executioner of Paris ! " returned a voice. " I 
command and entreat all men to aid me in executing the 
king's justice on criminals taken in the fact ! Death to all 
the Armagnacs I" 

« Give us the keys of your fortress, provost, and turn your 
back for ten minutes ! " said Simon Caboche. 

'* I may not ; the Chatelet is the lock of Paris I " replied 
the Veau. " Speak reasonably, Simon ! " 

** Yield us the prisoners, then ! " returned Caboche. " It 
is not safe to keep them here in the heart of Paris, close on 
the Boucherie ! " 

** Will ye swear, then, to convey them safely to the Bas- 
tille P " said the Veau de Bar. 

" Their bodies P — ^yea ! " replied Simon, and a peal of 
forious laughter applauded. 

" Look to it, then ! " said the Burgundian chief. " I hold 
myself quit of all harm that may nappen to my prisoners 
when once they have passed my gates ! " Who says that 
Jesuitry was invented by the disciples of Loyola P 
. Peafining shouts responded, and the butchers followe^^ 



tile ateptf of tiie new ftov oni of Piuns, wlule the i«st Oif 'Uie 
mob* yelling the names of the Tsrioiis prisons of P&ris, and 
cxiiorting one another to rush to them Mid destroy their 
uiLMfaJOie inmaii&, tbamed oS in variooa directions. 
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T'lK Caborkiens liadtod at: the gates of the Cfastckt, while the 

\ euu ae i3ar entered it with the underatanding that he was 

to onU-r ihe surrender ot the DnaoneEs.. Sot at least those in 

the ^riac iet?p were aware at the projects entertabied, and 

were ')v 110 uiedu^ Int-imtd to ixmiide thnnselTes to the pro- 

^ui;»eu ^ouvvvauce. Owea Tudor had eomnuraicatcd his sus- 

^>tc*oi:s. us oenanntieiK to his ineilow-priafaicfa^ which were 

^v^anu^d '>v .he moTements ox di0 muititiukr sad the dread- 

:'tu MLLcrte^ iiuc reached rhem. AndinU} alLhatLaTnnioiiilJe 

\o liJlU^ed >oiue portion ot his own determTnafcion of reaist- 

ai ice« '.lie ie^^perate oouiage and resolTe of his kooie blood. 

W i^u xie V au de Bar arrired witk aoma arehciis to Ising 

lis 'M"^4.utr«i- I'rom the keep, he found tha dEawfaridge torn 

v.'u' -.ir L.a;^et( ;uiu oasc into th» dikih behiWr sad l^ that means 

:u; -'iftfr«>sMce .lecween the donjon and its csiteiior woifa de- 

<i.n>vtd. .u he ouly door admitting into tiie priscm, Owen 

!.'^u.'. c <;.cod .urtued with an aace^ and anonfandsd hj a throng 

o£ u:> :t.uN»>-;>rmons» armed witk sank f n i afy aa ehanoe 

Mi>M.iKtu» </t luni; aome oi them had coniisnTiiia; witih sloiies 

.u:c '^diii^ Am ''rt)m 'he waib of the dnogeoB. 

' c ax'^t^;. < order to the prisoner t» yield thcBMetres, 

u'v.cr ue .^i.curr jf j^unc t^onvered UM tiie Bsatille, wrong 

^vtll J':a^ r go oTCTwhtHTnTng a gtotm af rqaoadi and 

.v^viivc .L aj:» breach of kni^rhtTy &ith» that die Vean de 

v(«* «s^ ^ruek with :<hanie and reiiaicing. *^ Is is not I ; it is 

*«^c kt. buxHi nwb : ic is De Giae I" ht replied^ 

' v>o« den. and bid th^a win as ere thsir wsar aa ; ihejr 
N^v^il iud that we are men, and not she^ L" nhfiiili <1 tiie 

*' it IS not intended*— no harm is intended— vnieai ye pio- 
vvke tae rabble bj resistanee/" said the pioioat^ atammer- 
m^ty. ^ I. tor one. abhor the thcw^t— hot I a» orff oae." 

" t-^iTe ns arms to delVmd oaraclTBs, we are many ;''retamed 

•|>Jj!^Ti*'^^^!ii™* *** ? ^»8t«a to BO paikj!" said Is 
^iKBLovtOe. anma^ at the instaat hornikm hatthtmnnlp. 
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"whexe he had remamed in stupefied terror. *' They are 
Iiacking to pieces all the prisoners that are turned out of tiie 
CMtelet !~I have seen it." 

" Do what ye can to defend yourselves ; it is their affair to 
slaughter ye, not mine I" said the Veau de Bar, after an 
instant's appalling pause. " And if ye need arms, here is my 
sword. Soldiers, lend what ye can spare; the armoury is 
^well furnished below." 

The men-at-arms, with the natural sympathy of disciplined 
forces against mobs, eagerly took the hmt. Not satisfied 
with flinging over their own weapons, many ran to the 
armoury of the Chatelet, and continued to supply the pri* 
Boners until they themselves demanded no more, or at least 
until the number of captives within the fortress unconscious 
of their danger or incapable of making resistance, was ex* 
hausted. A gory heap my around the gates of the Chatelet ; 
the Cabochiens were growing clamorous for more victims, 
and threatening to break them in, when the provost reap- 
peared. " Gentlemen," he said, with a pleasantness only 
possible to a Frenchman under such circumstances, " the Ar< 
magnacs in the great donjon positively decline the honour ye 
purpose them. They have arms concealed, and are pre* 
pared to resist under a good captain— the Chevalier Sauvage, 
Wherefore I exhort you to go elsewhere, where throats are to 
be cut without trouble I " 

" The Chevalier Sauvage I" shouted Caboche. " He who 
would ever again eat my bread help me to break open these 
gates ! He is in the Chatelet ; we have no occasion to seek 
him elsewhere 1" 

" It is not necessary, Simon," replied the Yeau de Bar. 
" Let them be thrown open I Hurt not my Chatelet, and do 
what you will with whomsoever ye may find within it." 

With this permission, the Cabochiens poured into the in- 
terior of the Ch&telet, while the provost joined his troops and 
the rest of the Burgundian chivalry in the square. These 
forces seemed merely stationed to observe and protect the 
savage deeds of the rabble. 

The Cabochiens soon made their way to the donjon moat, 
and to their ereat surprise found that all means of access were 
removed, ana, instead of unarmed and panic-struck prisoners, 
a determined and well-weaponed soldiery awaited them ! Simon 
Caboche led the infuriated bands that rushed round the ram- 
part of the moat in the hope of finding some means to cross 
It. Owen Tudor, whose courage had created him, without 
any ceremonial, general of the besieged, stood in the doorw»v 
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swayed by one impulse, however peaceful ; and this rabble of 
Pans were all athirst for blood, and armed with the most 
dreadful instruments of slaughter. Axes, mallets, javelins, 
halberds, pikes, staves, ponderous hammers, knives, lances, 
Bwoids, glared in every direction in the noonday sun, still 
eovered with the blood and brains of the slaughtered Arma- 
^nacs I No mob but a Parisian one could have made such 
despatch: already sixteen hundred defenceless men had 
perished ! 

This sight, which struck terror to the hearts of many of his 

companions, raised the courage of Owen Tudor to a species of 

sublime recklessness. His prophecies stood him now indeed 

in good stead. He seemed to nimself to stand face to face 

^th destiny, and with the assurance of triumph in his heart ! 

His undaunted demeanour revived the energies of all, even 

of La Trimouille, who with a trembling hand took a spear 

and fainted away on one of the battlements. But the majority 

of the prisoners looked at Owen, and caught the inspiration of 

hope or despair, none could say which, that shone in his eyes, 

and unflinchingly awaited the movements of their enemies. 

And, in fact, during the whole of that terrrific day, whose 
hours passed as unnoticed as centuries over the tombs of the 
dead, tne prisoners of the Chatelet foiled all the desperate and 
unwearied attacks of their besiegers. Ladders were placed 
at innumerable points : innumerable wretches, animated by 
the mad courage of a Parisian populace, and by the wildest 
fury, mounted them to the assault. They fell again in a 
species of human shower, hurled over, not unfrequently, on 
the pikes and spears of their friends. The carnage was hor- 
rible on the side of the populace, who, having no missile 
weapons, could not hurt their enendes from below. The Bur- 
gondian archers and knights, though frequently importuned 
by De Giac, would not interfere. The horrors already perpe- 
trated filled them with shame and terror, and the supernatural 
courage of the Chevalier Sauvage and his companions extorted 
admiration at least from their knightly spectators. 

Einallv, the rabble grew weaiy of tneir fruitless efforts, 
and yielded to the exhaustion of their dajr's fatigues. Simon 
could no longer prevail, even upon his Cabochiens, to renew 
the assault ; it was growing night, and they declared that they 
most rest. But he easily induced them to remain and bivouac 
in the sq|uare, to prevent the possible escape of the prisoners. 
The Petit Chatelet was in the hands of the rabble, and there 
was good hope that their courage would revive with rest, and 
with the arrival of the reinforcements of massacrers eng«' 
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the fiaternitv of alaugihter, and all by the hand of the min- 
streless of the Boucnerie. With an unflagging, unwearied 
iteration to each and all, Hueline continually repeated a 
prayer liiat wherever they found the Chevalier oauvage they 
would bring him to her alive and unhurt — that she might put 
him to deaui, she said, herself, with refinements of torture ! 
Whatever she might receive in reward from the Burgundians, 
she solemnly swore, should be the payment of whoever per- 
formed the service ; and the dreadud associates promised to 
make every eflbrt to reserve her the vengeance she demanded I 
During the whole day of massacre she had accordingly re« 
mained in the Boucherie, expecting with incredible agony the 
arrival of the Armagnac knight, or news of his destruction. 
Neither reached her; and, although tidings of the heroic 
resistance of the prisoners of the Ch^telet entered the Bou- 
cherie, it was neither announced nor known, until the mes- 
sengers arrived for food, that the besieged were commanded, 
and the besiegers repulsed, by Owen Tudor. 

And now Hu61ine came amidst those blood-weltering 
bands, seemingly an almost indifferent spectatress of the hor- 
rible sights that surrounded her. There was even something 
of joy and illumination in her countenance ! It was ascribed 
to very different causes by the multitude, but it was the hope, 
infused by her lover's valour, of his redemption and his glorvt 
that consoled the secret degr&dation and self-condemnation in 
the heart of the minstreless. The mob received her with 
transports of affection and exultation, for they loved her 
greatly, and Parisians do not refuse to women the homage of 
the glory they achieve, merely because they are women ! On 
every side her attention was claimed to some signal work of 
vengeance that might comfort the anguish she was supposed 
to suffer in the doom of her betrothed. Among the rest, a 
blaze of many torches solicited her notice to three dead car- 
casses, stripped, but so covered with mud and hideous wounds 
that they were scarcely recognisable, fastened together by the 
heels, and dragged about the square in triumph by a rabble of 
boys. They were the bodies of the Constable d'Armaenac, 
of the Chancellor Henri de Marie, and of Eemonnet de la 
Guerre. 

It was at the moment when Hueline cast her quivering eyet 
on this spectacle, beneath a strong glare of light, that the 
general of the prisoners recognised her, even from that depth 
of distance. She was surrounded by the most horrible crowd 
of gory wretches that ever the human gaze was cast upon, but 
who wove crowned with wreaths of roses ! The associatioua 
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of that tremendous instant never again departed from the 
ima^e of Hu61ine de Troye in the memory of Owen Tudor I 

Hudline was accompanied by Gules Oaboche, and together 
they brought some special viands for the Master-Chief; oimon 
ate, holding the morsels between his forefinger and thumb, 
with difliculty preventing the human blood that bathed his 
hand from mingling in the repast. He detailed the dreadful 
occurrences of the massacre, and of his own fruitless sieg^e, to 
a horrified listener, who yet found matter of rejoicing amidst 
all the agonized sentiments the story aroused. And her eyes 
flashed with a strange brilliancy that deceived more tnan 
Simon Caboche ; and her entreaties to him not to hazard his 
life in any farther struggle — ^to leave her at least one pro- 
tector — ^attracted the attention of the Veau de Bar. The 
reproaches of the Chevalier Sauvage haunted his memory, 
and were heightened by the compassion and admiration the 
young knight's valour roused. He made his way to Simon's 
fire, on his massive steed, and, saluting the minstreless with 
great com'tesy, entreated her to prevau on the Master-Chief 
to desist from his enterprise, to spare this last little handful of 
men, and enable him to fulfil his plight of safety to the Che- 
valier Sauvage. 

Hu61ine dared not directly respond to this appeal. *' Nay, 
messire," she murmured, " I was the betrotned of Itenaud 
Caboche — I am the daughter of Jean de Troye ! and if you 
were sincere — are you not castellain of this royal fortress — 
might not j^our garrison resume its custody ? " 

The obtuse veau (or Calf) of Bar missed the meaning of 
this innuendo. " The duke's orders are positive — ^we may 
not interfere — the milice royale are to do as they please I " he 
replied. 

" It is well reminded ; but I marvel you ask not for your 
father, Hu^line P " said Caboche. " Did you expect to find 
him with us P Demand him, in your turn, of this new provost 
of ours, for we have searched for him in every rat-hole of the 
Chatelet — and found him not." 

" In all the oubliettes, in the Cradle, the Paradise, the Bed 
of Nettles, the Don*t-you-like-the-look-of-me, the Frozen Hole, 
the Well, and the Charnel," said the executioner Capelache, 
who happened to be near, and was twisting one of his long 
curls into a more graceful ring. 

" De Giac told me he was in one of them ; I never saw 
him I '^ said the provost, vehemently. 
. " ^^^ I always thought there was some mistake, and ima- 
gmed that Jean de Troye was strangled with the rest, in the 
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Airmagnac time," contmued Capelnche. " At all events, he is 
not in the Cbatelet — ^unless he has been remoYed from his old 
quarters ! " 

Marvellons as it appears, even these dreary news scarcely 
seemed to trouble Hu^line at all. She had reached that pin- 
nacle of mental agony which, as in physical suffering, produces 
insensibility. She seated herself calmly at the bivounc of 
Simon Caboche ; and yet there was something in her wild, 
beautiful eyes that induced the Bnrgundian knight to linger. 
He moved his steed near her, and strove to enter into dis- 
course with the marvellous syren, whose renown rendered her 
an object of curiosity with the whole faction. 

Meanwhile the -agents who directed the wrath of the Pa- 
risians exerted themselves to restore the courage and deter- 
mination of the rabble. De Giac sought out Perrinet le Clerc, 
who was parading the quarter of the University with his mob, 
and a statue which the scholars intended to inaugurate to his 
honour borne before him. It is said to be. identical with one 
that in future times puzzled antiquaries under the name of 
the " Giant of the Kue de TOurs ! '* . 

A few words exchanged between De Giac and Perrinet in- 
duced the scholastic tribune to change the route of his triumph, 
and order it to the square of the Ch&telet. He arrived in 
the full blaze of his glory, amidst his acclaiming rabble, to 
whose Ttpplause the presence of Hu61ine gave an extreme zest. 
But a brief period had wrought a wonderful change in the 
scholar of the Sorbonne : he was now the despotic, impe- 
rious demagogue, and, in the arrogance of his mob-sway, 
scarcely admitted . an equal even in the Master-Chief of the 
Boucherie. 

His first words were of reproof and superiority, though 
addressed to Caboche. He wished to show Hu^line that tne 
time was approaching when she might boldly defy the wrath 
of the Cabochiens, and yield to the dictates of her tenderness 
for himself. He severely blamed Simon for the reckless waste 
he had made of his followers' lives — ^his unsoldierly and un- 
skilful combinations. " Life of my life ! " he exclaimed, for 
Perrinet swore by himself now, " well may these nobles and 
knights laugh at you, and call you a madman, Simon, unfit to 
command men of prowess ! Instead of clambering to assail 
these rats in their hole, and have your noses bitten off for your 
pains, why did ve not Jire it from below ? " 

The wrath of the Master-Chief was boiling up at the arro- 

eance of the address ; but this last suggestion chimed in 
armoniously with the stronger passion in his heart. 
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" How might that be P — ^I thought of it, and gathered fuel ; 
but this false new provost of ours swears, if I attempt to set 
fire to his fortress, he will charge me and my men!" he 
replied. 

"I did not say fire, I said, smoke them out !" replied Per- 
rinet. " Nay, 1 have an order for it no Burgundian captain 
will dispute ! Let us fill the stone moat with straw, sulphur, 
and stinkpots, that will smoulder, and fill the donjon with 
such air that human lungs cannot breathe — and make ready 
below to receive our guests on our pikes." 

This idea was seized with so much readiness by Simon 
Caboche, that he almost instantly began to make preparations 
to execute it. The Veau de Bar seemed" not to venture on 
opposition ; and the whole interior of the Chatelet, excepting 
the keep, was already in the hands of the Oabochiens. The 
order to collect bundles of straw, wood, pitch, wool, and other 
fuel likely to make a suffocating smoke, was given, and hun- 
dreds were instantly engaged in busy co-operation. Perrinet 
took advantage of Simon*s absorption in this labour to address 
some compliment to Hu61ine on the triumphant termination 
of their labours — on the prospect of complete vengeance 
which opened. She made no replv, but continued gazing \i'ith 
wide eyes at the summit of the CMtelet. Luckily^the tribune 
was interrupted in the midst of his amorous harangue, which 
might have completed the confusion of Hu61ine's thoughts 
into madness, by an unexpected address to himself. 

It was a very singular sight, if the universal occupation of 
the men of Paris, at this period, was not borne in mind, to 
behold women carrying a bier. But some half-dozen matrons 
appeared crossing the square of the Chatelet, supporting some 
such vehicle of the dead, covered with black cloth, on which 
lay a corpse, very cleanly washed and shrouded — ^the corpse 
of an old man. An aged woman, in deep widow's mourning, 
accompanied it, who directed the procession through the 
hideous ranks of the rabble, until it approached very near 
to Perrinet le Clerc. And then the aghast tribune recognised, 
in the disfigured corpse, his father ; in the solitary mourner, 
his mother. . 

" Yes, Perrinet, it is thy father," said the old woman, whose 
face had lost all its commonplace character in the dread 
heavings of her soul. " S^t down the body, friends ; I have 
brought it here, that I may curse him in its presence — that 
Ae may know I shared not the parricide's treachery I Look 
Jiere, thou pitiless wretch I it was thou that mangled thy father 
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thnfl, not the enemies whose hoofs battered him into the clay !" 
And the miserable widow raised the pall that concealed the 
horribly trampled and still bleeding corpse of Perrinet le 
Feron. " Glut thine eyes with the sight-— and may it be for 
CTcr before thee, in bed and at board, and in the hell whither 
my curses hurl thee down ! Wert thou Pope of Rome, thy 
poor father said — ^but I tell thee, king of murderers! — My 
God ! forgive me for having given birth to this parricide only 
when his guilt is punished, though that be for all eternity ! 
Monster ! thou didst slay thy father to inherit his gold : come 
and take it. It lies all scattered about the house, the doors 
«re unbarred; thou hast but to plunge thy dagger in thy 
mother's heart, and all is thine !" 

** Wretched old fool ! — ^take her away. I slew him not ; it 
was his own headstrong madness," said Perrinet, but obviously 
much confused. 

** Curse me too, mother ! My name is Hu^line de Troye !" 
said the minstreless, in a low monotonous tone. 

" Curse thee P No, thou needst not curses ; thou hast only 
to live," replied the widow, with a dreadful glance. " Seduc- 
tress, live ! I demand no other vengeance on thee." 

** What she has done, she has done well, and shall do better 
still," said Simon Caboche, with a glare of hatred at Perrinet. 
** How say you, master scholar, is this thine old Armagnac 
father, indeed P How likes he the sport P" 

" Where is thy young Bargundian son, master butcher P" 
How likest thou the sport P" returned the widow of Le Feron. 
" Mother, go home ; I will come there anon," said Perrinet 
le Clerc. " SimoD, let us to work at broiling the Armagnacs. 
I am ready for this or any other deed that hath no savour of 
mercy in it." 

The wretched mother, and more wretched wife, looked at 
him with one last dreadful anguished look, while the tears 
slowly trickled from her hollow eyes, and then with her friends 
resumed their dismal march towards the Cemetery of the In- 
nocents. By this time several cartloads of straw, pitch, wool, 
and other materials adapted to make a smouldering fire, 
arrived in the square of the Chatelet. The two popular chiefs 
now directed the carriages to proceed to the fortress, and 
themselves followed, to complete the arrangements for driving 
the Armagnacs from their stronghold. Xoupgarou, raising 
his habitual cry, and, in fact, the only one he seemed capable 
of uttering — " veneeance!" prepared to follow in the great 
inass of zealous yolunteers who crowded after Perrinet a^^ ' 
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Gaboche, when he was snddenly clutched by the belt« and 
drawn back. 

It was the executioner Capeluche that detained him. 
" Tarry, my dear son, my favourite pupil," he said, in a low, 
keen whisper. " Do not leave me. I love to see thy dear 
knife at work ; but I do not intend to follow these fools. We 
have sufficient glory for one day ; and, my child, it is in such 
times as these that poor men should lay up little stores forbad 
ones. I have not thine enthusiasm of youth, 'tis true — I can- 
not give myself up altogether to mere killing ; but ah, if tiiou 
could see now I have feathered mv nest in the Cour des 
Miracles ! Come, I will put a little thing in thy way. Thou 
hearest how the treasures of Perrinet le Feron are lying about 
—how his poor widow has no longer occasion for them. 
Stupid as thou art, thou must see that his son deserves not to 
inherit him. Let us hasten, while the afficted mother is at 
the cemetery, and carry off those coflFers which will only serve 
to remind her painfully of her husband's misfortune." 

" Master ! thou hast always said that I only wanted prac- 
tice to be worthy to be thy successor ; I must go and prac- 
tise," returned Loupgarou, breaking away. " Heap gold if 
thou wilt ! wild beasts need but blood ; and my very name 
tells men I am one !" 

" Ah, 'tis a sensible lad, after all ! — and I can do it very 
well myself, and need share with no one," said the execu- 
tioner, musingly, and, after a moment of profound thought, 
muttering, " There is no time to be lost," he drew his knife, 
and disappeared from the crowd. 

No word of this horrible dialogue reached her ears, yet 
Hueline was watching with intense anxiety for the moment 
when the executioner, who was very near, should take it into 
his head to remove to a distance. The Veau de Ear, weary 
of her silence, had twice given his horse the signal of move- 
ment, and twice, with a mysterious but most impressive ges- 
ture, Hueline had detained him. She now arose to speak to 
him, when a new interruption arrived. 

"Art thou not avenged, Hueline P Is this enough?" said 
the voice of De Giac, close beside her. 

" No !" she said, after on instant of pause, " it is not special 
enough ; he perishes with too many — with some that have not 
merited this direful doom. Go, and offer mercy to tbem all, 
if they will surrender only the Chevalier Sauvage. His blood 
may content the wrath of Perrinet, of Simon, and of thee!" 

"It is true; we should show some mercy. I will report 
that such is the mercy of the betrothed of Eonaud Caboche!" 
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replied the mendicant ', and he pushed on eagerly thrcmgh the 
crowd to the Chatelet. 

" And now, Guy de Bar," said Hu^ine, rising with the fer- 
Tour and inspiration of a pythoness, " if thou wouldst not be- 
oome for ever infamous, tor ever branded with the guilt of 
tlxis horrible massacre — ^or I am a minstrel, and I tell thee, I 
Tv^ill make thy name eternally hideous with the tale of thy 
faithlessness — save the Chevalier Sauvage !" 

*• How might it be P I would hazara my own life cheer- 
fully," replied the Veau de Bar. 

" There are ladders ready against the walls of the Chatelet 
—the only implacable enemies of Owen Tudor are within the 
walls," replied Hu61ine. " Draw your squadrons around, as 
if to protect the designs of the Cabochiens. I will find you 
some trusty wretch to mount and prevail on the prisoners to 
accept your protection, and descend to it ! While the Cabo- 
(^ens oelieve them smothering in the smoke, and are busied 
in their infernal task within, you may escort the redeemed 
ones in safety to the Bastille." 

" I will do it ; I will myself mount to give them assurance ; 
'tis not the first time that I have climbed a castle wall, and 
this base and insolent rabble shall yet be baulked!" replied 
the Yeau de Bar. " But, minstreless ! distract the attention 
of these men with roses on their heads, by singing some lay 
of triumph — some of your Burgund ditties." 

Hu61ine mechanically nodded compliance, and resumed her 
seat at the bivouac. " Gules," she said, with singular wild- 
ness, to the poor girl, who was gazing with all her soul in her 
eyes at the tower above, " thou art not cheerful, and yet the 
moment of vengeance is nigh ! fiast thou not heard the 
monks say how Deborah sang the song of victory P — ^Let us, 
too, sing. ' 

And she commenced one of her own ancient roundels, a 
song of defiance to the Armagnacs, in a voice which speedily 
attracted a large circle of listeners. 

" Alack! the knights will not leave a possibility of escape, 
if he is there I" signed Gules, almost aloud, as the cavalry of 
Ihe Veau de Bar took post around the Ch4telet. 

Hu^line continued her lay, but her eyes gleamed with 
strange fixedness on the battlements of the doigon. None 
of the defenders appeared on it ; the preparations in the inte- 
rior attracted all their attention. Suddenly a helmet gleamed 
over the summit in the very bright moonlight, and a stifled 
shriek, that yet scarcely interrupted her song, burst from the 
very heart of Hu^line. 

X 
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It was at this instant that Messire De Giac made the humane 
and considerate proposal, across the preparations in the moat, 
which Hueline had suggested to him, and in her name. It 
was not received with the politeness to be expected, at least 
by Owen Tudor. Some of the prisoners, frantic with the 
horror of the fate that menaced tnem, showed signs of com- 
pliance. But Owen Tudor, wielding the axe which had wroiu^ht 
so much in their behalf, declared that he would slay the nrst 
man that approached him from one side or the other. Simon 
Caboche stood ready with a torch on the opposite bank of the 
moat, which was now filled with combustibles and smoulder- 
ing fuel. He was waxing impatient for a decision, and so 
was Perrinet le Clerc, who continued to laugh and ndl at his 
old opponent with a merciless bitterness only to be accounted 
for by the delirium of his hatred and of the universal mad- 
ness. Matters were approaching a terrific crisis: and La 
Trimouille had timorously implored Owen Tudor to sacrifice 
himself to the general good, with a faint threat at the end 
that else — ^he knew not what would happen, when Ithys ap 
Goronwy tumbled headlong down a flight of stone stairs lead- 
ing from the battlements where he had been left sentineL 
H^ spoke some words in his wild guttural to his lord, who, 
making a terrific spring, cleared a way through the prisoners, 
gained the stairs, and disappeared with his equally rapid 
squire. The Cabochiens lost all patience ; innumerable torcnes 
were thrown ; and the slimy ditch below became illuminated 
like a circular furnace with the straw, and wood, and pitch 
prepared to make the smoulder. The wretched Armagnaca 
Bed in a struggling, shrieking mass upward to the battlements ; 
and in a brief period the whole building became involred in 
clouds of rank and suffocating smoke. 

The Cabochiens did not retire until tlicy were themselyes 
in danger of sharing the fate of their victims by remaining 
in the fortress. They continued to guard the outlets as cloaely 
as possible for a considerable time, while the whole square 
was involved in the obscurity caused by the deadly fumigation. 
No one offered any obstruction to this merciless deed : the 
Burgundian horsemen themselves had retired from the Cha- 
telet, to take up their quarters at the Bastille. 

Hu^h'ne was seated, with a smile of delirious exultation, 
on an empty cask of wine, listening in a silent agony of 
triumph and joy to the ravings of hatred from Simon Caboche, 
to the disappointed wonder of Perrinet at the non-appearance 
of the prisoners on the battlements, to the tranquil observa- 
tion of De Giac, that they were possibly unable. And tw-o 
-\ages approached the group almost at the same time. 
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One was Capeluclie. ** I must show myself as soon and as 
prominently as possible, since the old woman was such a fool, 
and returned so much sooner than I expected !" he was saying 
to himself, uneasily striving to clean his knife in the sheath. 
Blood flowed over it with the effort. 

Tlie other was the Veau de Bar. " All is well, damsel de 
Troye !'* he said, with great signiflcance. " I have come to 
observe that my Chatelet is not flred: the rats are fairly- 
smoked out of it." 

" What is well, messires P" said the executioner, drawing 
near with the familiarity sanctioned by his community of 
crime, and striving to impress the fact of his presence on 
Perrinet with a deep bend to the tribune. 

At this moment tne lower loop-holes of the Chatelet lighted 
up with a dull red glare, like flery eyes glaring through its 
walls into the square. 

" We are making the Chatelet too warm to hold them, Cape- 
luche !" said the Master-Chief, laughing gleefully. " But do 
not alarm messire the provost : his fortress is in no danger : 
it is only the ^ood stone ditches that are filled with fire." 

"All the saints ! did I not tell ye that Jean de Troje was 
removed to the dungeons below the keep ! — ^that there are 
bars in them to admit air from the moat ! — ^and, consequently, 
you have baked and suffocated him ! Ah, demoiselle Hu^line ! 
you were so much engaged, you would not take the hint when 
1 said — unless he is removed from his old quarters I" 

Not one of all that multitude, that haa listened unmoved 
to the dying yells of sixteen hundred murdered men, heard 
without Dristlmg looks the shriek of the daughter of Jean de 
Troye ! 

Let us draw the curtain over the remainder of this scene ; 
over the terrific spectacle which all Paris continued to present 
during the space of many days. It is but one drawn from 
innumerable masses — this group of anguish, euilt, and horror ! 
During many days the city continued in me hsuids of the 
rabble, and was treated in all respects as one taken by storm 
and delivered over to pillage and death. It was sufficient to 
cry "There goes an Armagnac!" to procure the destruction 
of any one ; and Capelucne and his associates of the roses 
confounded all under the name who were defenceless and had 
anything they desired to possess. A pause came at last ; but 
it was the pause of exhaustion. The !Burgundian chiefs dared 
not attempt to enchain the wild beast they had loosened. 
Luckily, tne progress of a terrible malady-— caused by ^ 

Y 2 
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mad excesses to which the populace abandoned themBelTes; 
by the pestilential exhalations from the carcasses of the mnr* 
dered» to whom the fury of civil hatred denied even graves; 
by the terrific agitations shared by the whole mass of the 
Parisians — came to the aid of those who had now the task of 
restoring tranquillity. The Maladie Ardente had decimated 
the population of Paris ere its subsidence, and the reviving 
mutinous disposition of the people induced the Duke of Bar- 
gundy to come and take solemn possession of his conquest. 



CHAPTEE XXVni. 

JOHN THE FEi^LESS. 

The good city of Paris, so lately the theatre of a pitiless 
massacre, became one of scarcely paralleled festivity and mag- 
nificence, to welcome the arrival of the beloved Duke of 
Burgundy. The ioyfulness of this event was, indeed, a little 
qualified by intelligence that he was accompanied by die 
queen-regent, as Isabeau de Baviferenow solemnly styled Jier- 
self. That despotic princess was both hated and feared by the 
Parisians ; and it was well understood that their sentiments 
were fervently reciprocated. 

But information that he is expected to rejoice always sets 
the Parisian enthusiastically in the mood, lor the moment. 
Moreover, splendid spectacles were to be witnessed ; and that 
was enough for the reckless and light-hearted populace. Even 
the Maladie Ardente was forgot^n. It was a hands<»n0 
occasion for people to show themselves off as surviv^xra ! And 
there were substantial reasons for the satisfaction of a con- 
siderable portion of the Parisians. The advance of the duke 
wiUi his powerful army dispersed the numerous hands of 
plunderers that ravaged the environs of the city, and restrained 
the ceaseless incursions of the Armagnac gan'isons. The 
wealthier classes of citizens, groaning under the tyranny of 
the mob and their chiefs, hoped that the duke would interpose, 
at least to prevent their total ruin. The popular leaders 
themselves, m fact, almost the whole populace, were in eag«f 
expectation of the rewards due to their services in restoring 
Paris to the Burgundians. There was scarcely a ruffian who 
had cut an Armagnac tiiroat but expected some distinguished 
mark of gratitude from Duke John. 

Accordingly the whole city was in a delighted uproar. All 

t>»« bells of :^aris rang in joyful unison ; no longer with the 

striking notes of tiie tocsin. Tapestry and flowvn 
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decked e^ery window. Those who had lost the most were 
compelled, by dread of the popiilace, to exhibit the liveliest 
signs of satisfaction. As a general role, it might e^en be 
known which quarter had sunered the most in the massacre 
bv the excess of their rejoicings in its result ! The city of 
faris voted a large sum to be laid out in triumphal pageants, 
which was principally levied among the relatives and friends 
of those wnose mangled carcasses might be said, without 
metaphor, to strew the path of the conqueror. Master Boman 
de la £ose was at lengtn employed in a manner more suitable 
to his genius than his professional pursuits. He had renewed 
his acquaintance with the Boucherie, and, through the in- 
flaence of its chiefs, obtained the office of composing the 
open-air interludes which were to diversify the duke's passage 
from the Bastille of St. Antoine, where he was to make his 
entry, to the Louvre, in which he was expected to take np his 
residence with the queen. 

The open space within the gate, and the fields around the 
ramparts, were covered with an immense crowd. The bishop 
of Paris, with all his clergy; the University, with all its 
scholars ; the parhaments and courts of justice, with all their 
judges, counsellors, clerks, and officials ; the provost of Paris, 
with all his civil and military functionaries, commanded by 
two lieutenants ; the provost of the merchants, with all the 
guilds and crafts of the city arrayed in various liveries, under 
yarious appropriate banners ; the sheriffs of Paris, with their 
underlings, among whom Capeluche the executioner was con- 
spicuous, as the dignity of ms office demanded : all in robes 
of estate, forred, and richly decorated with official insignia, 
and nearly all on horseback, excepting the dignitaries ot the 
University, who bestrode mules : a vast rabble, wearing, to 
a man, woman, or child, the red sautre of St. Andrew — com- 
posed the mass. Thanks to the zeal of the Oabochiens and 
the enthusiasm of Capeluche, there was scarcely a single 
Armagnac among all the throng. 

The provost of the merchants had a noble present to make 
the duke, in the shape of a fine robe of violet velvet, embroi- 
dered in precious stones with his devices. The arms of Paris, 
a ship decorated most sumptuously with silken sails and ropes, 
and painted of a beautiful purple colour, hung by gilded 
chains in the gateway of St. Ajitoine. In it were five mer- 
maids, women naked to their waists, with long sct^ fish-tails 
80 intertwisted as to form the letters of the word Paris, who 
were to be lowered in their aerial barge on the duke's arrival 
to offer ^ ooiigratalations of the good city^ and utter 
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separate haraofi^iies in praise of the five great virtaea in 'which 
John the Fearless and Isabeau de Eaviere were supposed, by 
theccDerosity of rhetoric, to excel — Justice, Mercy, Chastity, 
Faiw, and Eeligion. 

Most conspicuous among the trades of Paris, botL by merit 
and their flaring red garbs, -vras the confraternity of the 
batchers. All the twenty chiefs of the Boucherie were 
present ; in the midst of whom was Simon Caboche, like a 
general surrounded by his staff. The dark, brooding, lowering 
visage of the Master-Chief was at great odds with his gay 
costume ; but even the sister of Renaud wore not mourning 
weeds on this joyous occasion. Gules's aspect, however, for 
one so lively by temperament, was singularly clouded and 
anxious. Perhaps this was accounted for by the circumstance 
that she was aiding her father to support the enfeebled form 
of the daughter of Jean de Troye. Hu^line was there, ar- 
rayed in £ep mourning. Little of her could be seen ; she 
was closely enveloped in her dark mantle and robe ; but her 
manner seemed like that of one new risen from a bed of sick- 
ness. And in fact she had not long revived from an attack 
of the Maladie Ardente ; or else the delirious fever of mind 
that preyed upon her was mistaken for it by the mediciners. 

Among the eminent personages of the University, certainly 
the most conspicuous one, in the eyes .of the people, was 
Master Perrinet le Clerc. He was still in the higliest popular 
favour, the idol of the mob, through whom he had constituted 
himself supreme dictator of Paris. In the intoxication of 
revenge and hatred, his deeds so far exceeded in atrocity 
those of all the other leaders, that not even Simon Caboche 
could dispute the sway with him. But Perrinet's natural 
selfishness prevented him from ever making a thorough-paced 
demagogue. He cultivated his dreadful popularity as a means 
of forcing on his own ambitious views, which were still directed 
to the church. In this mood, he commanded rather than re- 
quested of the University the honour of representing it, and 
of delivering its harangue of welcome to the duke. He had 
resumed his scholastic robes, and now appeared among the 
doctors, who regarded him with mingled horror and fear, pre- 
pared to deliver a discourse in their name, that was to mingle 
adulation of the duke with a statement of his own services, 
an ideal of his power, and an allusion to the rewards he ex- 
pected, which, thus enforced, could not fail to be understood, 
perrinet had taken care that the massacre included three pos- 
sessors of the richest bishoprics in Prance. 
^t us now give a glance at the executioner, Capeluche, to 
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Ti-hom the traDsition is ea8j. It seemed that his circum- 
stances were much improved by his exertions in the public 
'weal. He was apparently enabled to gratify his passion for 
fine dress to the highest degree of luxury and splendour. He 
■was clothed in a farrago of magnificent patchwork, the most 
showy pieces of dress worn by various distinguished victims, 
from wnich the stains of blood, were very skilfully obliterated, 
without much damage to the stuffs. There was nothing un- 
becoming Capeluche*s position in tliis prodigality of decora- 
tion. Besides his dignity as executioner of Paris, he com- 
manded a hideous band of murderers and plunderers, known 
by the graceful title of the Handmaidens of the Place de 
Gr^ve ; and he was the devoted and intimate friend of Per- 
rinet le Clerc, to whom his adhesion gave the ascendency over 
the rest of the Parisian demagogues. 

"How beautiful Monsieur de Paris is! — I mean, in his 
dress," said a girl, who was gazing in great admiration at 
Capeluehe, to one of her neighbours. " Ah, they may well 
say that fine feathers make fine birds ! He seems to me by 
far the handson^est person present." 

"And how gracerally he kills people!" rieplied her com- 
panion. " I saw him bury a Jew alive, in the Hog Market, 
for spitting at the great image of Our Lady at the comer of 
the feue aes Orf^vres. And he took him to the grave as 
politely as if to a bath of new milk, which they say my lady, 
the wicked old queen, uses every morning to keep her com- 
plexion clear." 

" Dost thou see how they look at me, Loupgarou, all the 
pretty girls P" said Capeluehe, putting his arm affectionately 
round his varlet's neck. " They do not even glance at thee, 
though thou art so much younger. It is because thou didst 
not take my advice in season, because thou art evidently a 
beggar — and there is nothing that women hate more than 
poverty. But why art thou so suUen of late, my son, that 
one never gets a pleasant word or look from thee — though 
thy face i» really not one that needs any addition to its 
ugliness?" 

" Since thou art so rich, why dost thou not let me be exe- 
cutioner in thy place P" returned Loupgarou, abruptly. 

" Ah ! thou art ambitious ! Well, it is a high-blooded and 
most princely passion," said Capeluehe. ** 1 acknowledge 
that 1 am rich enough for my moderate wants; but Loup- 
garou, my child, consider, what should I do for amusement 
if I had nobody to hang, draw, quarter, boll, bury, muti^ 
rip, and break on the wheel P" 



OWBT TUBQS. 



''Bat tSw ^a>i i>ot eren teach me my trade! Thou 
jc^ lei me behead any one!" said Lonq^garov, 



** Sl-htuDOorod thUHE ! ^^^7* ^^^ <^ <'<> awkward, thou 
wouldflt dia);nee oorwho^fs j^tessioii," said Capelache, play- 
Mty chiding his asflofltant ^ ahapeleBs ehin. " And let me 
add, in eonfidenoe, my child, thon iieTer wilt be fit to hold the 
efioe <^ exeeotioiitf of Paris, where &e people are such ex- 
eeOent jndi^es. Bear that in mind, ana, if thoa hast as j 
aeoet hopes aeainst me, cease to cherish thffio* Thou art 
<mly lit to be nangman in some petty bailliewick or oountrj 
town, where, provided yon get a man's head off, nobody (Ssxes 

It flhaU he seen!" muttered Lonpgarou, between his 



Undonbtedly it shall be seen, nr ! — you are speaking of 
ay gnmd intemide at the Boncherie?" said Soman de la 
Bone, who was bosthng through the crowd, and scarcely 
Botioed who spoke, in the absorption of his Tanity . ** It is 
eotain that my ledonbtable km will be hiehly gratified by 
the fl^eotade. How delighted I am with the appearance of 
the Mfjt ma ids ! I had a thousand candidates for the honour 
of iiyi^w fi iing them ! Bat the duke is so amorous and 
gMlk a prinoe, that it is no wonder he may take a fancy 
to ctte of them, or to them all, espedally considering the 
sovehy of the scaly tails! He must want novelty— 4ie is 
such a roTio*, the good duke ! And no wonder the women 
hke Urn! I doubt, after ail, if Yenus so greatly preferred 
Adonis to Xars ! t?hat say yoo, ladies? Ah, you laugh ; 




«* But ia oiere to be a giant at the Boucherie^ messire ? 
Aad will it not fi^hten one too much?" said one of the girls 
that wen girling, with perfect simplicity. 

**Of course uisn is to be a siant at the Boneherie!" re- 
plied Boman; '^but first the didce has to see a lovely repre- 
aentation of dw late massacre, in the square of the Chfttelet, 
and all our brave Maillotins are to appear with their maces 
and knivei^ and danee a ddig^tful measure with wheatsheafs 
la their hands to signify how plenty and peace are restored to 
^^ffia* The giant is to lepreaent the English, and St. Andrew 
is to come out of a sly comer and kill him, after afine combat 
~ Tou all know 1m>w exhilarsting that is, ladies ? I forgot 
^^ the castle before the Bwicherie, painted all over 
which tfie giant is to besiege; hut you wfll all 
V the word BorxK over the hattlemeDti. Andtim^ 
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St. Andrew is to be crowned with roses, and lie is to make 
IxiB horse — a real lire horse, ladies !— kneel, while he presents 
it to the dnke, with a handsome speech, propheRying that be 
shall expel the English from France with such losses that 
they will never dare to come back a^ain. Do not blame me 
if you find the Miracle Play at the Palais insupportably dull. 
1 hare no share in it. But at the Louvre I appear again, and 
all is brilliant. My young virgins, a thousand in number, 
aU in white, and linked by chains of flowers, will come out to 
welcome the queen home to her royal abode. They will sing 
in chorus the sweetest verses that ever were composed. No, 
notquite. I must not say that before Mademoiselle Hu61ine 
do Ttoye." 

•• The fool!" muttered Simon Caboche, while all eyes were 
turned on the minstreless, directed by the superfluous homage 
of Soman de la Bose. But at this instant a flourish of trum- 
]^t8 from the summit of the Gate of St. Antoine saluted the 
first appearance of the Duke of Burgundy's array. All be- 
came restless anxiety and expectation. 

" Courage, Hu^line ! John cannot, and shall not, refiise us 
the justice wo ask," said Caboche to the mournful figure beside 
him. " The murderer of your father and of my son — he can- 
not re^e us his head. And he is in yonder keep ! Aha, Sir 
Provost, we shall find some other way than storming the Bas- 
tille, as you bade us, to win him !" 

Hn^line made no renly, thoug^h she evidently strove to 
utter some words, that oied away in murmurs. 

The tramp of a numerous cavalry was now distinctly audible 
in the plain oeyond the Grate of ^t. Antoine. But it was not 
the etiquette to open it until the duke applied for admittance 
in person. It seemed, however, that the prince had arrived, 
somewhat unususilly, at the head of his squadrons, for a loud 
rapping of lances at the portal sdticited attention, and a herald 
formalfy required the Parisians to receive the queen-regent 
and the Duke of Burgundy within the walls of Paris. The 
gates were quickly opened by the Veau de Bar, who rode for- 
ward with all his solcUery, and occupied the archway. He 
retained the keys, which were placed on a crimson cushion, 
and alighted, as if to present tnem to the duke, an honour 
usually reserved for the kings of France. 

But the duke was not there. To the general surprise, the 
six hundred burghers of Paris, clad in purple mantles with 
white hoods, who had ridden out to meet him, presented 
(hemselves, headed by the Lord of L'Isle Adam, ana a squad- 
ron of knights. According io etiqttette, they ought to n*" 
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arrived the last, as hoeia escorting an honoured guest into tlie 
house. Tfaej had so very dejected and astonished a look that 
the provost's question as to what had happened was generally 
repeated in the visages of the spectators. 

" My lord the duke likes not these white hoods. They re- 
mind him too much of his own rebels of Flanders ; but, I 
trust, were not assumed out of any insolence!" replied L'IsIe 
Adam, very sternly. " Neverthefess, Provost, he thinks yon 
are remiss to sufier it ; and, being displeased at such signs, 
commands that his vanguard sliall be admitted ere he will 
venture among so rude and turbulent a people, that even, on 
a day of rejoicing they cannot but wear the ensign of rebellion 
in his sight!" 

" It was by no contrivance or sufferance of mine, messire,*' 
replied the Veau de Bar, with a smile that wrenched his whole 
visage in the effort to suppress it. "I have as many masters 
as there are costermongers in Paris. But I cannot think that 
any ill was meant by those who set the tailors at work on white 
hoods ; wherefore, not only the duke's vanguard, but his whole 
army, may enter Paris at pleasure I" 

This permission, eagerly echoed by the provost of the mer- 
chants, the doctors, and the chiefs of all the guilds, excepting 
that of the butchei*s, was as eagerly accepted. The butchers 
themselves were silent; and LTsle Adam and his knights 
continued their advance, clearing the way with a rough vio- 
lence and rapidity that amazed and disordered the mob. They 
perceived, too, with surprise, that these friendly squadrons 
took up such positions among tlie populace, and along the whole 
rout« to the Louvre, that they could not have taken more pre- 
caiition had the city still been Armagnac. 

An endless line of foot-soldiers lollowed, chiefly archers, 
who marched only two abreast, under pretence of moving 
with greater facility, but possibly with an intention of im» 
mressing the Parisians with a formidable idea of their number. 
Fond as they were of military display, the populace were 
wearied at tne long array with which their beloved duke 
thought it necessary to precede his entry. But at last the 
archers passed, with all their fla^ and endless crossbows; 
pikemen followed ; fresh masses of knights and men-at-arms ; 
a body of Swiss spearmen and Gterman lanzkenets, whose 
exact discipline greatly surprised and daunted the gazers, until 
finally the expected duke and queen came in sight. 

A canopy of purple satin, richly sown with fleur-delys, 
was held as a covermg over both, large as the ceiling of a 

''-sized chamber. The queen was borne in a litter of gold 
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damask, while her potent aJJy rode beside it on a war-horse of 
extraordinary size and fiery spirit. Its trappings were covered 
with foam, and its head was always either tossed high in the 
air or between its fore feet. Yet the duke governed it with 
perfect ease, for he was hisld to be one of the best kniehts 
of all France. But the' tnappings were so singular, that mey 
commanded much of the public attention. Thev were adorned 
with heraldic paintinss jrepresenting the labours of Her- 
cules, not the least of which was his strang[ulation of the 
hydra, the said hydra boing fairly marked with the word — 
Paris! 

The duke himself Tragt of lofty and massive person ; so 
broadly and powerfully sot, indeed, that the effect of his sta- 
ture, when in peaceful raiment, was greatly diminished. But 
in armour, in which he was now cased from head to foot, he 
had a very warlike and majestic appearance. His counte- 
nance was handsome, though with a mixture of truculence 
and sensuality in its expression not altogether pleasing to the 
observer. It was very rcmgh in complexion with exposure in 
the chase, and darkened .in JBastem warfare, else it was natu- 
rally fair and florid, as in most of his race, and as was testi- 
fied by his red-tinted ha ir and beard. He carried his own 
standard of St. Andrew on the point of his lance, as if 
insinuating the manner of his entry into Paris, and was 
armed so completely, thaiu he did indeed rather seem a vic- 
torious general entering a subdued city, than a friend and 
welcome ally. 

The queen reclined on her litter, gorgeous as a Hindoo 
goddess in her robes. O f tall and stately person, her exceed- 
ing pride and lofty dem eanour seemed to elevate it to the 
gigantic. Or it might bo the effect of the towering head-^ear 
she wore, of cloth of gold, richly bejewelled, half a yard high, 
broadening as it mounted, and terminating in a diadem of 
blazing points. The rest of her garb was of gold damask 
tissue, with crimson- vel v et fleur-de-Ws, and a royal mantle of 
purple, lined with ermine . Her neck was bare, and her bosom 
open almost to the girdle , according to the liberal fashion she 
had herself introduced i nto France. Its German whiteness 
was one of the articles oV her unpopularity with the Parisian 
women, who related au'd believed the most extraordinary 
legends of her amorous pi :opensities. Her features were laree, 
but well cut, like those o f an Egyptian sphinx. She held a 
sceptre in her hand, and the fierce disdain and haughtiness 
witn which she entered .Paris, rendered unnecessary the in- 
scription on the frame of the canopy, announcing to all ^^ ~ 
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eonld read that she was Madame jjCsabeatiy Qneen and "Regeoi 
of France. 

There was another personage in the litter, whose timid and 
firing attitude would have screcmed her from obserration 
Inrt for the magnificenee of her al'i^ire^ It was the Princess 
Catherine, in a robe of ermine, trimmed with large pearls, 
with a little diadem of the same virgin, shell surmounting the 
long waves of her silken locks ; a rieiier ornament than all 
her mother's gems. 

Trumpeters, heralds, knights, at id a numerous retinue of 
ladies on horseback surrounded the royal litter, behind wiiich 
stretched an interminable line of dtp^aars and banners. The 
Parisians began to remember, witli vague misgivings, their 
M. offences against this haughty jTiincess. And there was 
certainly much more of bitter remtnascence, than of present 
confiality, in the few stiff bends ol^ her massive tiara, with 
which Isabeau acknowledged their is^houts of Welcome. The 
demeanour of the duke was also eftem and chilling, and, 
almost involuntarily, the joyfol uproitif died away in murmurs 
of discontent and disquiet. At this pt^od it might hare been 
observed that the duke glanced reproachfully and impatiently 
at his favourite and now rnseparabfe councillor, Sir Pierre ae 
Giac, who rode closely beside hini, in a peaceful garb of 
orange-tawny velvet. 

" Sir, hold on thus, or you come to Paris only to obejr its 
n^amuffin chiefs !" whispered the mitnister, stooping as if to 
arrange the tassels of the duke's mai itle. 

John the Fearless towered austerely in his saddle, and 
continued his progress. By this time 3 all who had any share 
in the ceremonial of welcome were in bustling movement. 
Th« mermaids fluttered in their a hip; the Veau de Bar 
snatched the keys of St. AntcHue, an d pushed on to present 
them ; Boman murmured to himself in ecstasy the verses his 
fishy women were to utter ; Perrinef j purfled himself in his 
scholar's mantle ; Caboche jogged BJuilline, as if he thought 
she was asleep ; the Bishop of Paris jand his clergy moved on, 
uncovering their glittering relics ; Gi iles's bosom panted with 
expectation, and all the spectators were on tiptoe. 



CHAPTER 3:XIX. 

THE BETBOTBLIL. 

\ 4?^f ' ^^^ *^® princesses who m he escorted, had now 
reached the gate of St. Antoine. Trumpets brayed and 
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dxwam rolled on ftll aideg, mad ihe cfumoofien of the Baatille 
succeeded very skilfully in dischargingf two HUf!;iity culveniw 
that decked its walls. But it was pLun that the people shouted 
with half breath. The crias of "Vive BouigogneP" were 
short and scattered, and onlr a single voice shouted ** Yive 
Madame Isabeau V It was the poHshed Gapehiche, unwilliDg 
that a lady should pass without some tribute of respect. ThS 
circumstance raisea a peal of laughter among the variable 
populace tiiat heard it, and ihedr mirth mingled indeeorouely 
with the words of homage pronounced by the Yeau de Bar, 
as ha loielt at the duke's stirrup, to present to him the keyn 
of his charge. The provost stammered, and became eonfuMO. 
" It is enou^ !" interrupted Duke John. '* It was because 
we believed your laoiCe longer than your tongue, provost, that 
we put Pans into your charge — ^imtil our lady regent the 
queen's pleasure was known — to whom we now present these 
keys, your present, with our humble duty and allegiance." 

** We purpose to do all by your advice, fair brother ; there- 
fore, what you have done we have done ;" said Lsabeau, gra- 
ciously raising herself from her satin pillows, and toucmng 
the massive keys with her sceptre. " Therefore, keep these 
keys, Sir Guy de Bar ; and keep them better than those who 
were wardesfl of St. Germain from the Armagnac traitors. 
And let our good people of Paris understand, that henceforth 
we will suffer no disorders of any sort, nor any other rule in 
Paris but such as we ourself, by authority of our lord the 
long, shall appoint." 

" Marry, then, lady ! vou will have a good many of us to 
put from usurped offices !" replied the provost. 

''Who are those, piovost, that preteud to authority in 
Paris other thui that we have given to youP" said the duke, 
in a loud offended tone, which subdued a rising murmur into 
silence. 

" fiir, there are some half dozen in Paris whose whisper will 
go farther than my shout," replied the provost. '* There are 
priests aad clerks who meddle much more with my business 
than with their own — Master Perrinet le Clerc, for one." 

" It is true, I have some sway with the poorer sort, messire, 
which I trust I have ever used in your grace's service," said 
Perrinet, boldly pushing forward, and the University followed 
him in a flock. 

** This is the Armagnac scholar that betrayed his fellows," 
said De Giac, with significance. " He hath done good service 
indeed — he grudged not his own father's blood in your ca"*"* 
and he is now king of the mob of Paris," 
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"Nay, sir; tribune of the people of Pam/* said the 
scholar, modestly. 

" What ! is this the rogue who haran^ed'the people against 
us, that dsLY our peace was proclaimed m Paris, in spite of all 
hindrance r" returned the dnke. 

" The same, my lord ; the very same !" said De Giac, em- 
phatically. 

" Thou hast then done well for thyself to do us some ser- 
vice in the meantime !'* said John the Fearless, raising* his 
visor, and displaying a fierce and angry countenance. " But 
not even to deny us thy father's blood ! — Go to, we will have no 
BQchseryitors ! — ^What reward canst thou expect for parricide?"' 

"At least — at least — ^the bishopric of Evreux!" gasped 
Perrinet le Glerc, this single thought surviving the general 
confusion of his ideas. 

" The bishopriq of Evreux I" repeated De Giac, incredu- 
lously. " Thou who canst never become a priest — ^who canst 
not even remain a clerk of the Sorbonne ! Scholar, there is 
blood on thy vesture ; it is impossible !" 

" And thy father's blood I — ^Faugh, thou smeUest of Cain, 
the fratricide thou didst stvle me!" exclaimed the duke. 
*< Begone from our sight! Hide thee in some melancholy 
cloister, and repent at thy leisure, for we command thee to 
quit Paris, and never again to be seen within its walls, under 
penalty of suffering the full chastisement which thy life of 
olasphemy, irreligion, and treason, has too long deserved !" 

Perrinet le Clerc sat absolutely petrified on his mule : his 
rigidity even communicated itself to the animal, and he held 
its head so upright and fixed in the air, that the duke could 
not refrain from a loud hoarse laugh. It mar be imagined 
whether the oration the scholar had prepared slipped from 
his memory or not ; especially when Simon Caboche joined 
in the mirth of the jovial duke. 

" He is well gone ; I never liked his fellowship," said Simooc 
gleefully, and stepping cheerfully forward. "But I trust 
your grace will remember me to another purpose, for we are 
ancient friends." 

" !Know you this man, my lord P" said De GKac, with an 
impressive glance at the duke, and himself pretending not to 
recognise the Master-Chief. 

"He! — ^who art thou, Simon P" said Duke John, rather 
thrown off his guard. " Nay, we remember him not. What 
is thy name, companion P" 

r* i! -'■V^'*^® boots to know, since it will end with me I" returned 
Oaboone, much surprised. 
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'* Sir, this is the Master-Chief of the Boucherie, and com- 
mander of the milice royale !" said De Giac, with occult sig- 
nificance, after a pause. 

" Ay, truly ! — ^we had forgotten," said the duke, hastily. 
*• Master Simon, we are boimden to you ; but since we are 
here in person, and take on us the government of this good 
city of IParis, we have no farther occasion for your service, 
nor for those of the milice royale, whom we command, with 
all convenient speed, to return the arms they borrowed to the 
fortresses of the Bastille and Louvre." 

** The constable, that is rotten, said no more to us ! — ^what 
means this P" said Caboche, scarcely able to believe in his 
own senses. 

" He said — ^but I will do !'* returned John the Fearless. 
" Look that you bring me your arms to the Bastille before 
to-morrow's sunrise, or we will come ourselves and seek them 
in the Boucherie, Master-Chief." 

'* It shall not be your grace's first visit there, though it 
might chance to be your last !" said Simon, with dogged firm- 
ness. '* I have lost so much in your service, Duke John, that 
I can lose but little more. Yet shall you have the arms on 
condition that you grant me a reward for my toUs and losses 
(I have lost four sons, all my sons !) which it shall not much 
trouble you to yield, and which is all that I demand." 

'* Ask what thou wilt other than the continuance of thy 
ruffians' mastery in Paris, and 'tis thine, Simon," said the 
duke, somewhat remorsefully. " We know that we owe thee 
much, too much ! Is this plump little wench thy daughter, 
and wouldst thou have us dowry her with her brother's inhe- 
ritance in the Boucherie P" 

"Heaven forbid that a woman should inherit in the 
Boucherie, that our old customs should be broken!" ejacu- 
lated Simon Caboche. Neither hath she any loving fool to 
need a dowry to wed her withal." 

" So plump and smooth a partridge, and never a mate P" 
returned Duke John. ** I will not believe it ! Speak, pretty 
one ! hast thou nothing to ask us in behalf of any good-looking 
lad of thine own years, for we make no mismatches without 
reasons of policy in the matter P" 

" I would humbly implore, beseech of your highness's grace 
— the life of a poor Armagnac prisoner, whom I would set 
free, in our Lady of Mercy's name !" faltered Gules Caboche. 
" Peace, fool ! — mercy on an Armagnac !" exclaimed Simon. 
'' Let my prayer be heard first, at aU events, since thou art 
such a milky, sucking- calf! Nay, speak, Hueline! it is thy 
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part to speak 1 He slew thy betrothed^lie baked ihj Iklktf 
alive in the dongeons of the Ch&telet I ]>6ma&d yitioe am 
the murderer's head !" 

*' I do, I do ! — ^but say not I slew my father !" xnuxmBied 
Hu^line, and then she shrieked aloud, "Justice, Tengeaaoe! 
--on the ChevaUer Sauvagel" 

** Draw back her hood—- the damsers voice is Tnry £niii," 
said the duke, as Hu^line knelt at his stirmp ; and Gnks 
removed her wimple. Hu^ine's count^iaaoe was marrd* 
lously pale, but the duke, well skilled in female hean^, wm 
struck with it. 

" It is the minstreless of the Boucherie ; the damsel tlMt 
was betrothed to Eenaud Caboche ; the daughter of Jean de 
Troye," said De Giac, coldly, but gazing intently at the sop- 
plicant. " She hath some reason* methiolo, your gnuse will 
deem, to ask vengeance." 

" Ilie minstreless of the Boucherie I the poor sdbolar of ^be 
parvis! — ^By St. Andrew, we desired to do no <me in Pteris 
recompense but her, nor do we owe so much to any one!" 
said tne duke, eagerlv. "Ask what thou wilt, damsel de 
Troye ; we know not tnat thing in our gift we can refuse." 

" Then, sir duke, give us the head of a fake Armagnae 
confined in yonder fortress— of the Chevalier Sauvage 1" aud 
Caboche, triumphantly. 

" A bitter enemy to your grace— the knight who defonded 
the Ch&telet so long," said De Giac. "You may well gnat 
this prayer, my lord, for he surrendered without conditioii, 
and deserves to die, for many treasons." 

" The Chevalier Sauvage ! ' said laabeau de Bavidre, for the 
first time interfering in the dialogue. "Daughter, was that 
the fair knight whom you commended to our kindness F" 

" For hisloyalty — and devotion !" said the princess, faintly. 

" Heaven thank your highness for those g^tle wonis / but 
I am here to abide the punishment of whatever treasons and 
murthers can be jtistiy urged against me," said the indignant 
tones of Owen Tudor ; and a knight, in compLsta armovr, 
rode forward, raised his hehnet, aM, bending deeply to (iie 
queen and princess, turned and wrathftdiy eonmnted the 
whole mass of the Cabochiens. 

" It is my prisoner, whom I now resign to the good clemency 
of my lord the duke I" said the Yeau de Bar. 

" Give him to mine, Duke John, and we are quits !" pefse- 
vered Simon Caboche. 

"Troth I if he murdered thy son, and broiled Jean de 
^Toye in the Chatelet, we see not wherefore we should refiise I" 
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said tlie duke, but a little irresolutely, for he was probably not 
tinacquainted with the circumstances. 

•*I slew them not; all the saints forbid ! I would have 
hazarded my own life to save either !'* exclaimed Owen vehe- 
mently. ** I defended my life against Benaud Caboche, but 
he was slain by Perrinet le Feron ! And they murdered 
Jean de Troye, who lighted the faggots and pitch in the dun- 
geons to destroy me — not I, not I !'* 

" It is madness to think otherwise !" said Isabeau, after a 
favourable survey of the young warrior's personal attributes. 
" And, by my fay, the knight's good courage in guarding our 
daughter, when St. Pol was stormed, merits some thanks. 
Eair cousin, we will that you should yield him to us as our 
prisoner, and he shall have a light ransom." 

" Justice ! vengeance !" again shrieked Hu61ine, piercingly. 

"Why, damsel! wouldst thou undo thine own work?" 
said the puzzled Veau de Bar. *' My lord, it was solely by 
the advice and counsel of this damsel that I was enabled to 
save the prisoners of the Chatelet." 

"Justice .... for my father!" sijghed Hu^line, shuddering 
back from the astonished gaze of Simon Caboche. 

" Methinks I can reach the justice of this case by a rare 
expedient of mine own," said the Duke of Burgundy, with 
sudden animation. " It cannot justly be said that this knight 
hath deprived thee of either, yet shall he prove to thee a 
husband — and a father, too, no doubt. He is a handsome 
lad ; but I deem thou art a goodly woman to look at, when 
thou hast a little blood in thy cheeks. He is a knight, but 
doubtless of some hneage not so far above thine but that a 
good dowry can level the difference. I will give it. What 
sayst thou, Sir Owen ! wilt thou wed the damsel and become 
my knight? And will not a whole man please thee better, 
maiden, than his head P" 

And now the duke had no longer any reason for his com- 
ment on Hueline's colourlessness. Her cheeks suffused with 
as rich a tint as light in a goblet of red wine, and her eyes 
were raised with mad eagerness towards Owen — her hands 
clasped unconsciously in the passion of her supplication. 

"Wed her! the false traitress! the^ murderess! the 
massacress !" exclaimed Owen, all whose adverse sentintents 
were unconsciously kindled by the address of John the 
Fearless. " Sir duke ! in mine own land, my lineage is lofty 
and stainless as the descendant of throneless kings may boast ! 
I will not wed your pitiless plotter ! — ^rather I yield me to 
the knives of her Gabochiens. Neither will I ever betray 
the cause I serve — ^I cannot, and I will not be your knight." 

z 
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** Then remain our prisoner, and by this token !" said the 
queen, throwing one of her massive gold chains oirer the 
young knight's neck. " Sir and brother, do yoa gire liim 
tousP" 

'* Take him, and teach him courtesy, madame and sister i*' 
replied the duke. " But cheer thee up, minstreless ! thou 
seest we are rejected too. Tut, we despair not to get thee a 
better husband and ourselves as good a knight, hearken all : 
we do endow this damsel with our fief oif Hie Isle Bouchard, 
for it something jingles with the name of the Boucherie, and 
is worth her acceptance-^a prince's ransom only could pur- 
chase it, damsel. And now raise thine eyes and look around 
among the young bachelors and nobles of my courts and 
cliooao for thyself; I'll warrant, there's never a fellow to this 
churlish kniglit, that thou shouldst fear a second refusal." 

Hu61ine indeed raised her eyes, in which the dry fire of her 
half-extinguished malady seemed to glow with strange fer- 
vour. An instant they rested on the Chevalier SauTajy^e, 
whose face was averted towards Madame Catherine, listening 
to some low sweet words, such as she dared to utter in her 
haughty mother's hearing. And then they fell by the merest 
hazard on De Giac, who was ^bending towards her with a 
strong expression of compassion and interest. 

" I^ay, sir, it would Jittle become me?— to woo imwooed !" 
she said, with remarkable firmness and distinctness. " But — 
on the night when your Burgundians ei^tered Paris, when I 
had no dowry to temnt, when destruction was possibhr at 
hand, when I least of all deserved it — Messire de uiac ofiered 
me his hand in marriage. If I take it now, will he withdraw it?" 

'* De Giac !" eohoea the duke, in utter astonishment, gazing 
at the lean and now vehemently excited politician, who dis- 
mounted and ofiered his hand, kneeling in his Ene orange- 
tawny velvet on the muddy way. 

" l^es, De GiacI" repeated Hu61ine, mechanically giving 
hers. 

" Wilt thou bless the marriage, Caboche, sinee no better 
can be done P" said iJxe duke, merrily. " Come, thou wert 
ever of a jovial turn — and thou seest there was a little plot in 
the great one, De Giac, never did I deem thee such a poli- 
ticiaii as now. With what sorcery hast thou bewitched herP" 

'* Let me bless her, then," said the thunder-struck Master- 
Chief. "Benaud had a good escape from thee, Hu^line, 
though into his bloody grave. Be not afraid. Perrinet's 
jnother did not curse thee, nor will I. Do thou to thy new 
n-iends only what thou hast done to thjne old ones, and I for» 
Kivotheo. Come, Gules, Jet us go home." 
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" First let me have my boon— one poor prisoner's life — ^the 
life of Ehys ap Goronwy !'• sobbed poor Gules, reduced at 
last to desperation. 

''There is no need, sweetheart; I am here," said the 
squire, in the first French he had ever spoken, and blushingly 
advancing from a crowd of men-at-arms. 

** Come, Gaboche, cheer up, man ; tl^is is another case of 
true love ; let it be rewarded/' said the duke, secretly touched, 
it might be, with his old comrade's heaped-up measure of 
affliction. " This tight lad shall take a French name ; we will 
call him Gaboche in a royal patent, and he shall live to be 
Master-Chief ; and I win hold your first grandson at baptism, 
and we will call him E«naud.*' 

" Marry, since rewards are falling in such thick showers, I 
will hold up my head with the rest !'' said the executioner, 
Capeluche, as Simon Gaboche turned silently away. He had 
long been impatient, and now advanced with an air of grace- 
ful familiaiitv. " Yoar grace hath not forgotten me, at least ; 
nor, I trust, nath Messire de Giac F'^ 

" NOf friend I — this is the rogue, assassin, robber, accom- 
plice, and murtherer, of whom I told your highness it would be 
necessary to make an example !-' replied De Giac, with per- 
fect calmness. 

" Frontless vassal ! — ^truly thou hast deprived me, with thy 
murderous hands, of all the means by wnich I purposed to 
obtain possession of the Armagnac castles and towns V* said 
the duke, with a sudden ferocity. '^ Neither didst thou con- 
tent thyself with murdjsring our enemies — ^but many innocent 
persons — women and children — ^have fallen victims to thy 
savage thirst for blood ! Faugh, he smells of death more 
rankly than a ploughed churchyard ! Is there any here can 
take a head off? — if so, bear him to the Place de Gr^ve, and 
let the wild beasts there behold what justice we intend hence- 
forth to administer in Paris I" 

'*! can, my lord V* said Loupgarou, eagerly stepping forward. 

** Thou canst not I — ^my child, thou knowest thou hast never 
beheaded any one !" saia Capeluche, sb^cely able'to believe 
that he was awake. 

♦* I will begin with thine !" returned the apprentice. 

** Do so, and be executioner of Paris in his place/' said the 
duke. 

" Capelucfajd ! join thy hands to mine ! — aad we will yet see 
who is master of Paris ! Gaboche. wilt thou aid P" snouted 
Perrinet le Glerc, now utterly reckless and desperate. 

f< Scholar I wilt thou knit hands with him who slew thy 
mother P" yeUed Loupgarou. ''Sir scholar, he killed h'^ 
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the women admire so mnch ! Nothing dulls the stroke of the 
axe 80 much as hair." 

" But art thou not afraid, Capelnehe — art thoa really not 
afraid — ^thou that hast committed so many murders that thou 
canst not truly answer how many when tney question thee in 
the other world P" said Loupgarou, after roughly completing 
this operation. 

"That is all in my fayour; I will say I haye a short 
memory,** replied Capeluche. " My child, I have seen too 
much of death to fear it ! — ^I think my ringlets are pretty 
cleanly gone ; straighten down my douhlet — ^be always careful 
to do that. Thou wilt not always haye so long a neck as mine 
to sunder ! I must now kneel — and by etiquette I should 
haye a confessor — but, as there is none at hand, it matters 
not ! I will now speak for thee as a friend and master should. 
Parisians ! do not judge your new executioner by this first 
attempt. He has good mil — ^but good will is not all in our 
profession. Above all, do not judge him by comparison ; I 
was bom an executioner, he became one by chance ; for, if I 
had not taken a fancy to him and saved hmi from iiie wheel, 
he would not have been here this day to assist in my last 
moments ! — My dear child, art thou ready P" 

" Yea,'* said Loupgarou, holding up his axe with both 
hands, and 'quivering with eagerness. "It is all envy ! — ^Let 
the Parisians judge me by this first effort !'* 

" I am content," said Capeluche. " Either way, I shall be 
a gainer. I have only one thing more to say, and then I will 
lay my neck nicely on the *block — but I must whisper it." 
Aiid putting his lips to Loupgarou*s ear, he continued : "After 
all, I think thou wilt some day remember me with tenderness 
— ^I have been a father to thee, for I loved thee — and, if thou 
wouldst offer the only consolation possible to my memory, 
take some good season to inform the wife of Messire De Giac 
— the wife^ look ye — that it was he who ordered the removal of 
her father to the dungeons of the Ch&telet : wilt thou, child P" 

" I will,** replied Loupgarou. 

** I leave thee my blessmg, then ; and now let me try the 
block," said Capeluche, stretching his head over the billet — 

** bend my neck first to learn where the stroke should*' 

But at this point his over-eager apprentice suddenly let the blow 
fall without attending to the anatomy so as to select a joint. 

" Ah, villain ! did I not say so P*' screamed Capeluche, in 
agony. 

"And said I not that it is all strength, after all P*' said 
lioupearou, completing his office with a stroke that severed not 
only ni8 master's neck, but the block too. 
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the insignia of various ordel^ of knightliood ; hang at his 
girdle the key which he carried as grand-master of the duke's 
household ; put a hat about half the height of a modern one, 
turned up in front with a cluster of diamonds for a button, 
on the bridegroom's head ; an enormous nosegay of sump- 
tuous flowers in his hand — and you have Messire De Giac, on 
the only happy day of his life. 

The chapel was richly adorned which was appropriated to 
the ceremony in Notre Dame. The priests themselves took 
an interest in the MlnStreless of the fioucherie. Wreaths of 
floWefs garlanded the black old Grothic arches of the chapel ; 
the floor was strewed with rosemai^, save where the duke 
and his royal guests were to stand, which was covered witli 
wfoUffht velveC The sun took pleasure in decking the pomp, 
and named in at the great rose- window with a splendour that 
diffused itself tndre solemnly throughout the church. The 
altHif was decked in golden plate and ornaments, and hung 
with white velvet ; iu the centre shone a lamb darting long 
rays of light — ^the Lamb of peace and consolation to mankind. 

When the bridegroom and his attendants arrived in this 
chapel, the sacristy behind the altar was open, and revealed 
other preparations in progress. The Bishop of Paris, sur- 
rounded by a court of nis clergy, in their festival robes, sat 
laughing and chatting amidst a bustle of golden censers, 
white-garbed cleAs, and a concourse of cross-oearers, vergers, 
pages, and other ecclesiastical retinue. 

According to Fi*ench nuptial etiquette, which required the 
bridegroom to seem the more impatient of the two (and, in 
this case, he undoubtedly was). Be Giac was the first to 
arrive in the chapel. The livery which the bridep-oom had 
given to his knights was all oil white satin and silver, with 
skyblue ribands and mantles. Owen was distinguished 
among the train by the beauty of his person, and by a chain 
of the finest gold round his wrist and neck, with which sign 
it pleased Isabeau to mark hini as her prisoner. 

In this array, the bridegroom and his men awaited the 
arrival of the bride and her attendants. The necessary 
interval elapsed, and then they came ! To do the bride the 
more honour, the duke himself deigned to act as her father, 
and escorted her from the Bastille. Midway from the Louvre 
the queen and her ladies joined them on horseback ; and, by 
way of crowning favour, it was announced that the Princess 
Catherine, and certain youthful damsels of the court, would 
officiate as bridesmaids. 

With this most honourable escort, the betrothed bride 
entered the chapel of Notre Pame. There might have he^^ 
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sometiiin:^ in the princess's maimer, or eTcn in ber smile, 
tiiat conTineed Owen it was neeessarj for him to look cheer- 
fiil indeed, if he woold dissipate all suspicion on the part of 
the danuei of France. Klae, nntil this monient, it must be 
allowed that he did not Io<^ porticalarij happy. 

LnckilT, the qoeen and her dao^ter entered first, for 
Oren was completelj taken bj surprise when Hneline fol- 
lowed, leaning on the arm. of the Doke of Burgnndy. ^erer 
had she seemed ao beantifbl eren in hia eyes, as now, when 
he beheld her about to become the possession of bis most 
hated and despbed riral! He bad need, indeed, to conjure 
up die horrible associatums of the massacre, die nnnxmibered 
hkeding phantoms of bis mnrdered firiemls, to prerent a 
sentiment of bitter enTy and regret mingfing in the scorn and 
reren^efol trinrnph that glowed in bis sonl at the exultalion 
of De Giac*9 manner. In truth, the beanty of the bride was 
so enhanced by the sploidoar of ber dress, that she seemed 
like a diamond^ h>ng ill-set, which, in the gold of some skilfnl 
jeweLer. emits a thonsand nnsospected beams and colours. 
Or it m.u;ht be, tlmt the mergy of will exercised a kind of 
m.'tyV — and Hueiine was determined, on that day, to be the 
most beautiiul woman present. Owen himself could not but 
teel that the rosy-tinted k>Tefiness oi Catherine of France 
faded into a kind of colourlessness contrasted with the lustrous 
hues of Hotline's Gerj blood, her coronal of white roses 
and peaib^ and her reil, light and bright as silvery air, re- 
Herittg instead of dark^iingber rich comple^on, which passion 
kindled as with flame. JSren the somewhat haggard and 
desperate brilliancy in her eyes heightened their oaazle aud 
extraordinary effect. The I>uke of Burgundy uttered the 
general sentuient when be exclaimed, "Here is thy bride, 
thou sly Pierre ! take her at our hand, for the richest recom- 
pense we baye yet bestowed on thee ; yet, by our faith, we 
would rather keep than give it T' 

This observation was applauded as a royal compliment by 
the courtiers ; but certain persons, who had good reason to be 
aware of some characteristies of John the Fearless, exchanged 
smiles. 

" Nay, sir, we do not dread your revocation even of so 
matchless a grace !" replied De Giac, with a smile on his lips, 
and a frown on lus brows. " Our bride is one whom we would 
wager ireely against the IU>man Lucretia ; and (the Chevalier 
Sauvnge will be our witness) not causelessly." 

The Chevalier Sauvage blushed deeply ; but he felt that 
the eyes of the princess were upon him, and that it was neces- 
sary to look cheerful. He therefor© laughed, as if carelessly 
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acknowledging ilie innuendo ; yet was there something dis- 
cordant and forced in his mirth that excited the attention of 
the least observant. 

** The Chevalier Sauvage P — Messire, you remind me well," 
said the bride, with singular rapidity. '' I wish to show all 
men that I acquit him of those cliarges which the hate of 
Simon Caboche — but he was a father 1 — ^I have promised my 
confessor, who will not else permit me to partake of this 
sacrament — ^not else give me absolution for such light offences 

as Chevalier Sauvage, lend me your hand! The good 

capuchin awaits us in the sacristy — ^in whose presence I must 
solemnly promise you forgiveness, ere — ^will you not come P 
It shall be alone, no witnesses ! — ^promise me this, lords, — for 
some hold me injured of this knight!" 

" Go with her, knight ; these are women's fancies, but to 
them they are realities," said the duke, bestowing a rough 
clap of the shoulder on Owen Tudor, as if to awaken him. 
And before he was thoroughly aware of his position he found 
himself walking side by side with Hu61ine, his arm linked in 
hers, towards the sacristy of Notre Dame, leaving the whole 
bridal group in attendance. The shudders that ran through 
Hu^Iine's veins traversed his own as if by electric contact, and, 
when suddenly she stepped aside into one of the numerous 
chapels, he felt no power of resistance or of pause, but yielded 
to her impulse, and entered also. 

" Owen ! " she then exclaimed, breathlessly — " dearest 
Owen !" and her voice was for the moment lost, and a shower 
of tears covered her bridal veil with sparkles. " My first, 
my only love !— believe me now, when on this — ^my day of 
doom — I imprecate death on my head, as I mount ztie steps 
of the altar to wed another—if ever I have been false to thee 
in heart or in deed — ^save so far as to permit the wooing of 
yonder wretch of the Sorbonne ! Lightniuffs parch me now, 
and here, if I chose De Giac in aught but tne very madness 
of despair ! No^priest, no monk, awaits to absolve me 1 — who 
would, who could P — But I believe thee innocent of those 
dark charges ! — And we might yet be so blest, so happy ! 
Never man was loved as thou art, and by a soul like mine, 
whose love is boundless as air, that pervades all things ! 
Why, then, wilt thou abandon me to this cruel destiny? 
Catnerine of France never can be thine, she never shall be 
thine ; it is assured, and most firmly resolved, that she shall 
wed Henry of England ! And what is there in the chance 
smile of a coquettish girl that thou shouldst prefer it to the 
fathomless tenderness of a heart like mine P She is royal by 
birth, but I, Owen I I am royal by nature ! — ^It is not yet t^ 
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thou — ^what wert thon P Thou shalt lire jet, fake one, 
to own and blush at the contrast !" 

" It shall be seen," returned Hu^line, with a lurid smile — 
•* it shall be seen, I doubt not, what spell there is in the 
grandeur of birth and fortune to justify these monkish 
praises — ^this contrast ! And remember, when the time comes 
thou art not the^r^^ lore of Isabeau de Bavi^re ! — ^that she is 
not youuff, empassioned, despairing — a minstreless ! — Woeful 
race ! — what do we on the esirth with hearts like these P But 
thej harden, too, in their turn : dost thou know, knight, that 
there is something about mine now, colder than the waters of 
a petrifying spring P AU will be weU anon I Meanwhile my 
fate stiU keeps a strange parallel with thine ! Queen Isabeau 
loves thee ! — dost thou tmnk Duke John hates me P 

" Why should he hate thee — ^that hast served him so dire- 
f ully P" said Owen, startled with this intimation, vague as it was. 
" Have I not served thee P — ^Acknowledge I I saved thy 
life at some cost !" replied Hueline, with fierce vivacity. " I 
loved thee only too well, and therefore thou hatest me ! — 
wherefore should not Duke John P — Foolish children of the 
moment we minstrels are, gOod knight ! still we must have 
new toys to amuse us when the old ones are broken and gone. 
Kever more can the heart of Hu61ine love ; it is exhausted 
there, mighty as was the stream when it first burst to light ! 
But ambition, and power, and vengeance! — these are diver- 
sions that may fill something of that fathomless void that is 
before us both ; for thou, even thou, wilt live to regret this 
moment — ^to feel that I, too, who believe not in thy star, can 
prophesy!" 

" Let us return ; your bridegroom will become impatient !" 
said Owen. 

" It is well ; it is verjr well ; it needed but this — ^let us part 
indeed ! '* returned Hu^hne. " Let us part like two flames that 
have mineled for an instant, each ou its own path of destruc- 
tion ! What I am, I have perchance made myself; all that I 
shall be, thou hast made me ! Eemember that ! We part : 
I, to learn what deeper depths there are in shame, what deep- 
est treacheries in tne heart of man! — ^thou to learn what 
talismans there are in royalty to keep passion pure and true ! 
Farewell, since it must be ! Farewell, Chevalier Sauvage, not 
ill-named !— the minstreless of the Boucherie bids aoieu to 
Owen Tudor — and to herself, for ever — ^thus !" 

And, throwing her arms around his neck, she pressed her 
lips to his with a sufibcating sigh — ^lingered an instant — and 
tnen started away, echoing faintly, *' It is true ) let us returm 
iiy$ \mAegt9&m will be impati^t !" 
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late . .< • ^hApd, where ihe 

ledge -. > . /) iiitle weary, and «KJ9ia»biT s 

loves { ..^iraAjtiimg erenof susjBeiot iaifesic 

fiend' , . im, the frank gaiety of ha bnie* tiw 

call t . t%iuh. she announoed tiiat henoEfJcsik die 

^^. .. . *i,(t^lf were good fii«idfl and alfiess &h- 

— I » ^VvMrcover, nerer did bride go widtawte 

moii ^ \ixKiUieB of responae throa^liie mciamm. fcr> 

Be I *^^ . kuijnimonial rite. She pronoonoed the &lal 

'^ ' L ataitering distinctness ; and De Gisc had trrrr 
r< wuiiwnt, unless, perhapa, he was a little tzoobied 

li- ^t,u and dnrance of the embrace wherewitk the 

M * ^'lux^ndy raised and aalnted tbe Lady de Giac a 

'^^- .liac title. 

J ycu.T, the duke's fool, observed thus: " The bride is 

* \ c ucj-fire smnmers old, as I conceive," he said with a 

' ' .-» ais hrother jester of the court of France. ** Ibe 

^room counts some fifty winters. Companion, dotb not 

^ji of% come between sommer and winter, and is not my 

V ' :4 jolly kni^t of forty ?" 

' -^Vitu they say the briae is as learned as a clerk ; so, no 
. in. she can reckon differences," returned he of France, 
.'b>^ Duke of Borgnndy gare the bridal feast in his hotel 
. .* iTtois, and it was long c^ehrated as one of the moat splen- 
-..v^: that had ever been given in Paris. History relates that 
:<v«« were no fewer than seventeen courses served, each m^ore 
i(%xcioua and gorgeous than its predecessor. The hall of 
ti)M^ paiake» was fitted up to resemble a glade in an eastern 
^MT^t. its ^Uied oalm-ti^ bein^ matted together with Hie 
fiae$t dowers. The courses of wild meats, such as boar and 
veB.uj<.^JX» were served by savages, naked to the waist. Twelve 
peacwk:j graced the board— so great was the multitude of 
tioKk^ i^Mmiis^ all of whom would have been offended if placed 
at tovh j^i'^ti a dblance from that kingly bird. These were 
liol <f«fcll«w»<, bulj the spiees and oil that stuffed them were kept 
ldi^4 ^It ah^ hUl^ and diffused an aromatic smoke over all the 
gu^9w Mioslrek kept the air in harmonious movement, and 
as ontesk as the heralds, and pages, and other servitors of the 
!^ "^l^ '' Largesse, largesse !" the duke's treasurers show- 
ered silver among them untQ the sacks they carried were 
emptied. 

The jests tiiat kept the table in a roar must be omitted, 

WeciaUy the good merriment of John the Fearless, who 

(^erved Jus cognomen even in his wit. The grand epitha- 

nimic masque devised by Master Boman de la Kose was also 

r suited to the occasion to be reproduced <m any 
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other. It is enon^h to say that it excited the utmost satisfac- 
tioa among the bridal guests, and that it consisted in a dispute 
between the goddess Venus (represented, according to Pagan 
tradition, unencumbered with any profusion of drapery) and 
divers allegorical personages with whom the bride was sup* 
posed to be on the point of parting company. The goddess 
gained the ar^;ument, but not until the well-seasoned brows 
of De Giao himself were coloured with a scarlet suffusion. 
Homan de la Eose achieved nevertheless, or perhaps in con* 
sequence, the highest possible mark of the duxe's approval, in 
the shape of a public gift of the magnificent mantle worn at 
the moment by the royal patron. 

A merry interlude heightened the emoyment of the banquet. 
The duke's jester appeared in a sacerdotal habit, filched trom 
some nriestiy reveller, and announced that he was so pleased 
T^ith tne marriage that had takenplace, that he himself had 
just united another couple. Whereupon he produced a 
-withered apple and a ripe peach in a salver with their stalks 
joined by a cobweb, which was handed roimd the company. 
\Vherever it went, it produced a roar of laughter. I)e Giac 
was vexed to the soul, but he was too judicious not to join in 
the laugh ; still he could not refrain from gratifying the jester 
with a violent blow on the ear when he handed the salver to 
him. It was overset, the peach rolled on the table, and the 
poor fool fled howling to a distance. De Giac ascribed his 
wrath to the profanation of thei holy habit, and the duke 
admitted the apology with tears, ef laughter streaming from 
his eyes, and the juice of the peach from his lips, for he had 
snatched it up and devoured it with an enthusiasm not un- 
noted. 

The au^st Isabeau herself and her ladies deigned to take 
charge oi the remainder of the ceremonial, which, in an old 
French marriage, included some matters not ill dispensed 
with by modem taste. The bride was installed in state in 
her couch, whither all the guests were expected to proceed 
to witness the last benediction, and escort the bridegroom 
with becoming honours. Soman de la Eose certifies that 
never was a bride more handsomely adorned or more beautiful 
to behold than the Lady de Giac. He noted, however, as a 
somewhat marvellous matter, that, although the blaze of a 
hundred tapers illuminated the new wife, and although she was 
burgess-bred, she never once blushed through all the subse- 
quent ceremonies. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Bishop of Paris 
with infinite unction and charity,- whilst certain assistants 
showered holy water over the satm pillows and counterpa- 
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and the bridemaidens, headed by their fair princefls, covefed 
the new-married pair with a profusion of the loYeliest ftowers. 
In conclusion, the queen ana all her ladies kissed the bride, 
and the bride-kni^hts claimed the same privilege, acG<»rdiBg 
to oostom, aa their fee. All obtained it but the Chevalier 
Sanyage, who lingered the last and paused so long, ia baahful 
hesitation, no doubt, that John the Fearless suddenly started 
before him, and exclaiming, "Bear witness all, 1 am his 
proxy !'* made himself so with a heartiness that prodaced a 
universal burst of merriment. But as this somewhat fiup§r- 
fluous cordiality was accompanied by the parchments of a 
grant of the great fief of L'Isle-Bouchard, as a n^oming-gifl; to 
uie bride, few of the courtiers present would not ha^e been 
"weU content had their own spouses received it. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

THE INFLUENCB OF PEIVATB ON PUBJiIC HISTORY. 

Sevsbal months elapsed after the mar^iagp of Sir Pierre de 
Giac and the Demoiselle Hu^line de Trd^e, renowned all over 
France as the most joyous and magnificent that had taken 
place in men's memories under degree of royal. But, con- 
sidering the great obligations of the Duke of Burgundy to 
both the parties, no one marvelled at the honours he heaped 
on them. And now again f|he progress of ouf history tAes 
us to another courtly revel, mrtha /Ga^ pf the Louvre. : 

This palf^oe fortress was inhabited by the Queen Eegent, 
Isabeau, while the wretched king, her husband, concealed his 
degradation and misery, under the ward of Duke John, at St. 
Pol. There he was neglected and deserted by all the woidd, 
while his wife busied herself in endeavouring to restore her 
court to its ancient brilliancy and gaiety. up 

An apartment waa assigned to Owen Tudor in the ufceat 
Tower of the Louvre, inhabited by the queen herself, who 
selected it on account of its strength, and its being the centre 
of the whole enormous pile. Even here, she scarcel^f believed 
herself in security against the hatred of the Parisians. So 
much honour was shown to Owen Tudor, though but a pii> 
soner, and one who obstinately refused to take suit and seivioe 
in a cause polluted by the chieftaincy of John of Burgundy, 
and blood so treacherously shed, that the old courtiers and 
servants of Isabeau were justly ofiended at the open marks of 
preference bestowed upon him. 

5fet, with all the aavantogea he enjoyed and the envy he 

-^ited, Owen Tudor deemecTiiot himself happy. All patha 
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to glory and distiDction seemed closed to him. Isabeau had 
fixed his ransom, as she said, at his value ; and that was so 
large a sum, it was impossible for him even to hope ever to 
regain his freedom by purchase. And the circumstance he 
thought would give him most satisfaction, by the severance 
of his secret chain — ^the marriage of Hueline — became soon a 
source of the bitterest sentiments and apprehensions. 

With the sudden glories of an erratic star shooting into a 
new sphere, the Lady de Giac entered the court of France, 
as the united retinues of Queen Isabeau and the Duke of 
Surgundy, assembled in Paris, styled themselves. The ad- 
miration of the duke speedily enlightened his courtiers and 
allies to the merits oi the new mminary. The despised 
minstreless of the Boucherie soon became celebrated as a 
poetess, whose genius far surpassed that of all the troubadours, 
minstrels, and jongleurs of the a^e. Alain Ghartier (who 
took part with the dauphin and resided at his court) was held, 
in Paris, to be a mere ballad-monger in comparison. Besides, 
Alain was terribly ugly ; and the most envious could not deny 
the beauty of the wife of De Giao. 

Somewhat of this applause was no doubt due to the de- 
ference felt by most men to the opinion of so great a critic as 
the Duke of Burgundy. But it is true that the talents of the 
minstrel daughter of Jean de Trove, so little appreciated in 
the Boucherie, opened, like the rich flowers that need a glow- 
ing pun, into fiul luxuriance in the blaze of a court. The 
stormy and terrible events of her career seemed by no means 
to have diminished the lustre and gaiety of Hueline's ima- 

fination. On the contrary, all the characteristics of the 
eautiful, fervid, and joyous genius of tl^ minstreless of 
Champagne appeared to revive with increased splendour. 
The warmth and amorous festivity of her chansons and lays 
were indeed but too much increased, and reached excesses 
which, however, only recommended them the more to a prince 
whose palled sensuality required the strongest species of 
stimulants to rouse his interest. 

They were few who penetrated this splendid disguise, who 
perceived in the very exaggeration of those pleasurable qua- 
lities their unreal and hollow essence. The anguish which 
vents itself in laughter is the most terrible of aJl ; the soul 
baa indeed reached a ghastly verge of suffering when all 
natural forms of expression are exhausted, and it is compelled 
to betake itself even to opposites, in mere contempt or their 
inadequate utterances i Or is it that the passions — like the 
humanitv* they rend — hope to disguise themselves most 
efiectaally by assuming the characteristics most opposed ^ 
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Berfaa^ H was bbBertation of the influence enioyed by the 
irife of i>e €Kac that flrst recommended her to the fayour of 
Isabean de Bavi^re. The hanghty Grerman princess was else 
not likely to have taken much notice of a woman sprang 
ftom the class she most detested, the commonalty of Paris. 
Bat Isabeaa eagerly welcomed pleasure from whateyer 
quarter it came ; ^a when she had made discoyery of the 
brilliant and complying genios of the minstreless, her con- 
genial loye of enjoyment and magnifloence, her unbounded 
talents in creating the means of both, she gradually took her 
almost as closely into her confidence and friendship as the 
Borgundians themselyes. Isabeaa was always glad to unite 
the gratification of her yoluptuous pursuits with those sterner 
ones of ambition and intrigue that exercised an equid influ- 
ence oyer her strangely-compounded nature. It was a satis- 
faction of no light order to cherish, in the wife of the powerful 
minister, the gayest and least trammelled by scruples of con- 
fidants and abettors ! 

But now, in the progress of this tide of court fayour, 
Owen obseryed, with &at and poignant regret, that the 
minstreless began to extend her fascinations eyen around her 
innocent and unsuspecting riyal, the Princess Catherine. It 
was ^ot without reason tiiat Owen dreaded and doubted the 
purpose of the ascendancy which the Ijady De Giac applied 
herself to acquire oyer his royal loye ! But the most preju- 
diced could not long resist the charm of Hueline*s genius; 
and the princess was already well disposed to receiye the 
agreeable, impressions the new courtier's beauty and insinu- 
atmg tenderness diflused about her like an atmpsphere. She 
knew Hu^line had inyiolably presenred the secret reyealed in 
the Boncherie. But her {possession of it gaye her a power 
which Catherine was surprised to find displayed only m acts 
of tacit but compassionate and most zealous furtherance of 
the sentiments that might well be supposed to animate the 
hearts of the youthfxd loyers. Much gratitude was due to 
her for the preseryation, at so much hazard, of the beautiful 
knight ; and any suspicions or jealousies the reyelations of 
the Boncherie might naye entailed were efiectually remoyed 
from the mind of Catherine of France by Owen's open rejec- 
tion of the dleged object of his early caprice, and the as 
patent preference and choice Hu61ine had made of a husband. 
The Lady De Giac's wit and yiyacity took the attention of 
the princess in common with the rest of the court. The ex- 
ertions she made to ingratiate herself with her, the profound 
insiffht of character (me possessed, speedily enabled her to 
work her way into the good graces of an inexperienced 
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The only thing remarkable in the influence thus obtained was 
that the Lady De Giac continued a favourite with the im- 
perioua mother at the same time. The latter circumstance 
enabled her to procure the princess many indulgi^ioea that 
^re her natural character play and opportunities to expand 
by looseninj^ the extreme strictness of tnose bonds of etiquette 
and education which trammelled it. As long as the Jjady 
De Giao was of her company, Isabeau was satisfied her 
daughter was in safe hands, and the princess began soon to 
seek her surveillance as the lightest and most indulging she 
had ever experienced. 

There was, perchance, a secret reason for this confidence 
that Catherine dreamed not, often as she mused wherefore 
her mother no loDger restrained her to the society of the 
stifiest and sternest matrons of the court. On one great 
point of policy, Isabeau de Bavidre and the Lady De Giac 
enthusiastically agreed, though against the opinions of the 
sage Sir fierre himself. Bom held that peace and alliance 
with England must be purchased, at whatever price. Of all 
human beings, Isabeau detested her only son, the dauphin, 
the most — with whom she was fearful that a wise policy and 
the necessities of the times might induce Duke John to 
coalesce. She foresaw in such a union the utter ruin of the 
power she had again grasped, and the triumph of an enemy 
who had disgraced and wronged her both as queen ana 
mother, to an excess which, the guiltier they were, the less 
would either pardon. 

The Lady De Giac had never made any secret of her ad- 
miration for the character and achievements of the heroic 
English king. She took pleasure in glorifying his exploits, 
though at the expense of France, in tne triumphant colours 
of her minstrelsy. Her learning furnished her with illustrious 
comparisons that heightened his renown into something of 
roytnic grandeur. She delighted to compare him to Alex- 
ander the Great, even in the excesses of his youth, so noblj' 
redeemed ! Owen Tudor listened to thes^ pseans, it may be 
imagined, with but little satisfaction, more especially as, 
among the exploits of Henry, ihe overthrow and ruin of his 
native land figured as a mere episode. He certainly shared 
not the inextinguishable peals of laughter with which on one 
occasion the French court listened to a ludicrous catalogue of 
the unnumbered kings and princes of Wales who stood in 
battle with the dreamer, Glendower, against their English 
vanquisher ! Hu^line chanted them with the utmost solem. 
nity; but the barbaric sound of the names, the enormous 
pretensions and petty means of these chieftains, failed not to 
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excite ridicule in the sarcastic verse of the minstreless . Owen 
could not but wonder from what source she had derived her 
information, until he remembered that in the time of the 
Armagnacs he had headed his proposals for a Welsh rebellion 
with a list of those chieftains whose former actions ar^ed 
the part they would take in future opportunities. This he 
tJiought might have fallen into her hands, and it was a new 
demonstration of her secret power. Owen had now begun to 
appreciate the influence of ridicule over the French, and he 
perceived that the Lady De Giac had taken the surest means 
to render his patriotic projects abortive. 

But Owen perceived, moreover, that these magnificent 
praises gradually dispelled the terrible and dark associations 
around his mighty rival. Catherine of France had hitherto 
regarded the contingency at which her mother laboured so 
eamestlv as the most dreadful that could befall her. She 
personified herself as one of those hapless heroines of min- 
strelsy doomed as a sacrifice to appease the rage of some sea- 
monster. The fervent hatred of Owen against the English 
prince, his beauty and daring chivalry, easily associated his 
figure in the group as the destined deliverer. But the Lady 
De Giac destroved this composition by introducing a thousand 
incongruous lights and shadows. The Welsh knight's belief 
in his prophecy, his wild projects of wearing a crown and 
sharing it with a royal bride, excited apparently only a sense 
of the ridiculous in her. And Catherine found it impossible 
to avoid laughing at the ludicrous lights in which the in- 

fenious wit of her confidante placed these audacious dreams ! 
lore especially as, far from disapproving of the romantic 
attachment existing between the princess and her aspiring 
knight, the courtly minstreless treated it with the greatest 
indulgence. She pleaded Owen's cause — ^but in a manner not 
irreconcilable with the ambition and natural desire of supre- 
macy which she found and fanned in the heart of the youthful 
princess. Even though she blushed to listen to the sweet and 
eloquent insinuations of her new friend's zeal, Catherine of 
France listened 1 — at first with dislike and hesitation — but the 
prospects held out were too flattering to be altogether rejected 
-—and the Lady De Giac often repeated, with laughing mean- 
ing, to the princess, legends or the loves of tne queens of 
great kings with glorious knights, abounding in the romantic 
K>re of the middle ages. She sung them with the exquisite 
glow and colouring her imagination— or recollections — too 
readily lent. The faithful passion of Guenever and Launcelot ; 
the tender story of Queen Isonde and the famous We'"^* 
knight, Tristrem of Lyons, embellished by the patheti-^ 
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Iwnutifbl genius of Hu^Iine (for she was Hti^lme still when 
she 8aii£ !), faseiDated the attention of Catherine of France. 
The goilt and sorrow of those unhiwful loves were lost in die 
fantre o£ their pleasures and triumphs, in the glittering ad- 
jiiBcta and haloa of poesy ! 

The Lady De Qiao admitted the hopelessness of an honour- 
able attachment between a princess oi France and a penniless 
knight from a half-savage land. She proved it vdth all the 
force of her reason and rhetoric. The princess herself was 
well aware of the iron fixedness of her mother's will, and that 
she had resolved on effecting her union with Senry of Eng- 
land. But a more terrible despair was offered to her, partly 
from her own observation, enlightened by the revelations of 
the Lady De Griac. She could not but decipher, young and 
innocent as she was, the meaning of the gaze which Isabeau 
de Bavidre so frequently turned upon her beautiful prisoner ! 
She did not indeea doubt his fidehty — ^the Lady De Giac her- 
self never appr^ended or suggested the smallest suspicion on 
this point. But Catherine felt a conviction of the utter hope- 
lessness of her lover's aspirations daily gain ground in her heart. 
Still the indulgent Lady De 6iac neglected no opnortuniiy, 
apparently, of favouring the interests of the youthful lovers. 
T\ nenever she was in attendance on the princess, and an in- 
terview was possible, she never failed to add Owen Tudor to 
the party, under some pretext of needing his attendance or 
escort. C)n any other but these occasions of promenade and 
exercise in the gardens of the palace, it was scarcely possible 
for Owen to exchange a word, or even a glance, with ms royal 
mistress. And yet Catherine remarked, that these precious 
opportunities were neglected, or frittered away in mvolous 
gossip, by the knight of Wides. In vain did the courteous 
and vivacious Lady De Giac strive to give him security and 
assurance by her playful encouragements. In vain did the 
princess herself, vaguely flattered with the hopes infused by 
the minstreless, extend to him more open ana definite signs 
of approval Owen Tudor continued reserved, cold, and 
melancholy in these interviews, which took place in such a 
presence. AU the gay railleiy and kindness of the Lady De 
Giao only deepened his gloom and apprehensions. With 
what face, indeed, could he make love to his new idol, when 
smiles so full of mocking reminiscence dwelt on his every wordP 
These circumstances accumulated sufferings and apprehen- 
sions in the heart of Owen Tudor. He perceived that the 
Srincess began to take offence at the continued reserve in his 
emeanour, whilst the warmth in her own so visibly increased. 
Xet It was impossible to offer any explanation. With all his 
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ateT0ion to entertam eyen the thooglit, Owen eonld not be 
altogether unaware of the licentious liking it had pleased the 
gracious Isabeau to take for him. Her eyes, not unjustly- 
famed for power of expression, would not permit him to re- 
main in complete ignorance of the flattermg fact. Now-^ 
though, from the moment when they parted in the chapel of 
Notre I)am«, those of Hu^line had never once encountered 
his— Owen was conscious that a declaration of war had then 
been exchanged* not the less in activity because carried on 
covertly and silently. Conscious of her subtlety, and of the 
motives that animated her, he dared not confide in any pro- 
fessions of the queen's chosen confidante. 

And tlius he saw forming around him again trammels still 
more powerful and complex than those ^om which he had 
broken with such difficulty. And the Chevalier Sauvage, who 
had transferred the romantic idolatry of his imaginative 
nature to the Princess Catherine, could not behold without 
pain any congeniality of sentiment existing between his dis- 
carded and his royal love. This contributed to the general 
Eertarbation of his ideas. He now abhorred, more than he 
ad once admired, those lays of love that depicted its triumph 
over all human obstacles, in which honour and virtue counted 
as nothing in the game. Banks were levelled, as formerly, 
in the lays of Hu^line, but no longer by the mere ma^ic of 
love. The mockery of all restraints, the defiance of opmion, 
the colourless contrast those shadows ofiered with the 
tangible enjoyments of passion, were now the staples of her 
laughing lays. 

Perhaps the earliest flame in his soul was not so totally ex- 
tinguished as, in his fury and indignation, Owen had at first 
imagined. The splendours of genius and success surrounding 
Hueline dispelled, at least for a period, the hideous phantas- 
magoria associated with her image. Owen's dislike of De 
Giac had become a settled hatred of the husband of Hueline 
de Trove. Yet he watched her proceedings with Duke John 
so much more anxiously, so restlessly, that he himself could 
not conjecture wherefore. And long before any one else, even 
of that mtriguing and vigilant court, he had gathered a bitter 
granary of doubts and fears in his heart. Suspicion became 
uie constant guest of that broad and open mountain bosom, 
while, where it had been an habitual resident, it never en- 
tered! De Giac was lulled in a charmed security. The 
statesman had so much apparent reason to indulge in the 
happiness he enjoyed in the possession of his beautiful and 
ricUy-endowed wife, that his security might be pardo-- 
Hu^une's public choice of him, her former oisplays of 
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and Buperiority to temptation, the excessive love which she 
knew how to inspire and how to maintain, even in one who 
filled her only witn disgust, blinded him. Moreover, De Giae, 
with all his knowledge of mankind, still believed in human 
gratitude ! He confided in the generosity that mingled in all 
the ferocious qualities of Duke John, and he believed in the 
incorruptible virtue of his wife. Incorruptible, indeed, by 
any of the motives which he could imagme governed her 
course. But Owen had npt a similar ignorance of the most 
powerful ones at work in her breast. 

The duke's admiration of beauty, and the pleasure he took 
in any species of talent that amused his occasionally heavy 
thoughts, were well known to De Giac, and he took rather 

fride than offence in the boisterous homage paid to his wife, 
t added to the dread inspired by his own power. De GKac 
was occupied in great projects — ^he was charmed into con- 
tinual security by the magic of his wife's beauty and fasci- 
nations, and her undiminished tenderness. He was a sta^« 
man, and one not unfitted to wield the vast power he had 
attained by means so dreadful. De Giac governed the duke, 
and, through him, France. He desired to perpetuate his 
power, and he perceived clearly that the dominance of the 
energetic and ambitious king of England would deprive both 
him and his master of their sway. He knew, on the contrary, 
that the dauphin was easily ruled by those about him, and 
thought that ne could manage him as well as his own duke. 
The Armagnao faction was almost rooted out ; he had little 
to fear on the score of competition. De Giac was not alto- 
gether destitute of patriotism. He felt that the authority of 
a mad king and of a licentious queen must soon fall into con- 
tempt. .Aoready Paris, the index of France, had shown the 
most decided symptoms of impatience and restlessness. Simon 
Caboche was acknowledged to be fairly mad, and yet he had 
caused several violent commotions of the populace merely by - 
his habit of wandering about the Bouchene, demanding blooid 
and prisoners incessantly. He was now confined in his own 
house, a raving lunatic, under the affectionate cares of his 
daughter and son-in-law, who had been appointed his snc- 
oessor. But he was not the less a sign of the times. The 
subsidies raised to supply the extravagance of the court, under 
pretence of carrying on the war against England, produced 
universal discontent. Duke John himself was vexed with the 
loss of his popularity, and his favourite saw no readier means 
of retrieving it than by labouring earnestly in the great and 
^'»riou8 project of expelling the invaders fiwm France; as a 
nwaary to which, the union of the two factions of the 
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doaphin and duke was essential. And thus Owen Tudor 
found himself, at least on one point, in exact congeniality of 
wish and purpose with the husband of Hueline de Troye. 

De Giac's cluef difficulty, he thought in his politic brain, 
lay in the opposition of the Queen Regent. But ne knew that 
Duke John both hated and despised her, and the adroit 
minister easily persuaded him that he would be enabled to 
govern the dauphin. The duke was not altogether destitute 
of regard for his native land. His pride rendered him averse 
to tbe sway of a foreigner, and especially of a prince so arbi- 
trary and masterful as Henry of England was Known to be. 
His ambition had reached a height on which he had nothing 
any longer to hope from the alliance, and much to fear. The 
chivalric and national feelings of France were set in a strong 
tide against any further submissions to the conquerors ; and 
half the popularity of John the Fearless lay in the belief that 
he was tne destined avenger and restorer of the monarchy. 

For awhile De Giac found no obstacle to his plans, save 
what arose from the impotent resistance of Isabeau de Bavi^re. 
But when they approached maturity, he became gradually 
aware of some secret influence at work in counteraction, much 
more powerful than any he imagined he had reason to dread. 
Some very privy councillor continually renewed in the duke a 
belief of the impossibility of his ever eiSecting a sincere recon- 
ciliation with the dauphm. The vengeance he Had to dread, 
the torrents of blood that flowed between them, were con- 
tinually placed before his eyes. It was in vain that De Giac 
urged the extreme necessity to which the dauphin was reduced, 
the softness and placability of his character. Duke John ad- 
mitted the fact on all other points, but declared that he was 
known to cherish so much fear and animosity against the man 
who had dared to steep himself in the blood of his royal race 
—between whom and a crown only himself intervened — that 
a coalition was impossible. The dauphin was surrounded by 
the infuriate friends and relatives of the massacred Arma- 
gnacs. It was certain that the^ would incessantly prompt him 
to resume the power appertaining to the heir of the monarchy, 
for their own enjoyment. On the other hand, his secret 
councillors suggested to the duke that usurpers like the Eng- 
lish wotdd always need his aid and support — that they had no 
vengeance to demand on his head ! Consequently, that their 
alliance was infinitely preferable. 

These contending councils produced the most extraordinary 
displays of vacillation and hesitation on the part of Duke 
Jonn. The urgency of his most truster and sagacious minis- 
ters, of his nobuity, of turbulent Paris itself, was outb'-' 



brsome secret wliispermg, Nothing oould be pUmoGribn 
the impolicy of contiDuing to foster a foreign enemyinakhig' 
dom or whush he had ni^h attained the supreme authority. 
Eyen as Duke of Burgundy, so powerful a scffierain as Hcbij 
of England was the worst neighbour he could procure him- 
self. John the Fearless felt that while he hesitated his pq[ni- 
larity ebbed like water around him, and set in flow towards 
his enemy. In moments of conyiction he 'vrould vield to th« 
persuasions of his ministers, then as suddenly recall all he hid 
consented to. Twice he ordered the leyy-in-mass to be pro- 
claimed, which would have hurled all France on the invaders ; 
and so simultaneous an effort might have effected much. Yet 
twice he revoked his edicts, under alleged fears that the popu- 
lace of the cities, enraged at the heavy taxes liiid upon then, 
would turn the arms bestowed on them against himself. He 
consented repeatedly to the expediting of ambassadors to the 
dauphin ; but flying messengers recalled them, or they were 
refused permission to start on their expedition. Qualms of 
doubt, suspicions that it was but humbling himself in vaia» 
were the excuses alleged for these infirmities of purpose. 

But the most extraordinary of aU Duke John s yueiZiatioDS 
occurred in a movement which the satiric Parisians subse- 
quently qualified as the " Flight of Beauvais." The wise aod 
salutaiy councils of De Giac seemed at one time to have pre- 
vailed. He piqued the duke into resolution, by declaring that 
he was thought to be under the dominion of a woman, meso- 
ing to insinuate that the queen sovemed him. Pe Giao had 
an idea, indeed, that some such influence was exerted against his 
own, thou^ among the numerous dames to whom the duke 
had formerly extended his favours, he knew not which to select 
as his opponent, for none seemed at present to enjoy it spe- 
ciaDy. Nevertheless, the suspicion stirred the awte more 
than the most judicious arguments. He annoimced a resolve 
of marching to the relief of Bouen, which was then aorely 
iiressed by famine and the English arms, with the whole of 
his forces and those of the crown of France. 

The duke determined to command the army in person, but 
he caused preparations to be made to escort the king in i^ 
ranks. Charles was at the period in a state of sombre luna<7* 
But he had some vague idea of a great misfortune having 
befallen him ; for, when DeGiao suggested to the queen the pos- 
sibility of usinff ihe influence formerly enjoyed by her prisoner 
over the mind of the king, it was found to have vanished 
Charles had no longer any confidence in his angel, but loaded 
him with reproaches, and banished him from his presence M 
an impostor! Yet ihe duke was afraid to leave his only 
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rbol of lawM away in the hands of the qneen, or iii 
^er of a similar coup-de-main to that which had placed it 
in his grasp. 

After a fruitless struggle with the will of her ally, Isabeau 
resolved to join in the expedition, in dread lest in her absence 
something might be concluded to her prejudice between the 
belligerents. She was very well aware that, interest apart, 
the duke had no respect nor regard for her of any sort. She 
feared that her presence should be thought not essential to 
any solemn act of government, and she dared not remain in 
Paris among a populace who detested her, unprotected by a 
powerful army. 

Greatly to the surprise of the Burgundian chivalry, Owen 
Tudor also demanded permission to join them in this expedi- 
tion against the English, Bitherto he had obstinately refused 
to be considered in any other light than as a prisoner of the 
faction into whose hands he had fallen. But apparently the 
delightful captivity he suffered in the Louvre had reconciled 
•him to the cause. At least it was thus that the mirthful Ladv 
De Giac interpreted the request which he made, in a full 
conference of the two courts, to the queen. Her laugh re- 
futed to general conviction his vehement and. even angry 
assertion la&t he knew not his royal custodian's intention of 
sharing in the expedition. It was not, indeed, commonly 
known, but the triumjihant smiles of Isabeau, and the peculiar 
laughter and wink at his fair ally with which the duke assented, 
satisfied the court that she had found private means of com* 
municating the fact to him. 

Another circumstance was remarkable in this expedition-^- 
the obstinate resolution of the Lady De Giac not to share in 
it. In vain did the duke himself endeavour to prevail upon 
her to become a witness of the approaching glories of the 
chivalry she so often compared disadvantageously to that of 
England. In vain did the imperious Isabeau deign to entreat 
her to be of the company ; in vain did even her lord and hus- 
band, angered at her obstinate refusal of the duke's entrea« 
ties, or perhaps, for the first time, at the singular urgency 
and vehemence of the manner he made them with, peremp- 
torily declare that she should comply with the royal wish. 
The Lady De Giac, usually the model of wives in docility and 
obedience, as resolutely replied that no force, not to mention 
persuasion, should induce her to yield compliance in this re- 
spect. There was some playfulness, but more of sibylline 
gloom and denouncement, in the words she added. She 
reminded the listeners that of old she was skilled in astro* 
logic science, and declared she had still enough remain)'' 
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to know tlut any riolent opposition to Henry of iEngland 
could ooly end in ruin and aisaster ! Therefore she would 
not share in an expedition which would complete the destmc- 
tion of France. The Lady De Giac was known to be neither 
of timorous heart, nor feeble mind; and, though her warning 
had not the effect of stopping the advance of the army, it 
spread doubts and mis^ymgs through all its ranks. 

John the Fearless hmiseff seemea greatly troubled by the 
timorousness of his once imshakeable partisan. The JjaJaj de 
Giac eTidentlv went out of farour, and his ill temper fre- 
quenUy ventea itself in explosions that struck terror into the 
court. She who had been the object of his almost exclusiye 
admiration and attraction, seemed to pass suddenly out of the 
range of both ! De Giac was irritatea, and with more causes 
than those he alleged. There was something in the violent 
disappointment and ravenous entreaties of the duke that 
powerfully attracted the attention of the husband. But the 
politician ascribed his anger to the sudden discovery he alleged 
he bad made of the reality of his wife's seemingly pla^fiul 
opposition to his opinions, which, hitherto, as a vehicle for her 
sareasm and scorn of the French nobility, he had tolerated 
and even enjoyed. The statesman was justly exasperated to 
find thai his wife exerted herself seriously against his favou- 
lite and most elaborate measures. But, in spite of her eon- 
tintted opposition and resolution not to leave Paris, he perse- 
TNvd most resolutelv in his counsels — and at length the Bur- 

Sandtan anny marched towards Normandy. The duke and 
t$ MinWter went with it — the Lady de Giac remained in Paris. 
KeveHbdiess. as a maik of her own private coincidence of 
9e«tiaaeiil« Isdbean de Baviere appointed her, during her 
ab^ci<«^. to the saperintendence over her royal daughter. 

It wv^ttld be difficult to say whether Owen Tudorleft Paris, 
<>r tW Lady de Gkc remained in it, with the least enviable 
9«ttti«aeiit$. Bat the triumph, bitter as it m^ht be, was 
«<)«NMrtr with the Lftdy de Giae. Owenhadlon;; suspected and 
dw«Jied hiNT puipoee. Hie playful interpretattons she had so 
vVWtt aiiade ui publie presences of the signs of melancholy and 
9l^*f^ f«ssNtt bis demeanoarezhilnted, and to the queen her- 
^t1 hatd tvv oiWn provoked his indTsration not to enHghten 
luQti «9( h> Wr dbiUI. And now he lelt Paris in the immediate 
tiMttn v"^*" 1 jia^«a«» eottMsoos tiiat he had offended the princess, 
mkI «im^ Nasoaably have excited her sospieions bj his 
'^^^NMUV^ %»KVf»tandkiig with his imperial jaileress, yet without 
tW ^«iNr v>f oll^«u^ any explanatioii, and almost certain to 
|^[|^|MN^ i|[^a« alL an object of tiie contempt and hatred of 
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In this condition of his affairs, Owen Tudor could perceive 
almost no hope remaining but in the glory he might acnieve on 
the field of battle, to redeem his name and set him above the 
power of the vengeance he had provoked — or might be com- 
pelled to provoke. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

ANCIENT COUttT INTEIGUES. 

But even this prospect was destined to close suddenly. The 
army of the Duke of Burgundv halted at Beanvais, and, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of Kouen for aid, and its desperate 
condition, advanced no further. Without cognizance of any 
of his ministers, even of De Giac, the duke returned to Paris 
— and thence sent word to stop the whole expedition, and for 
the army to return. 

The universal discontent spread by this measure was deep- 
ened by circumstances, in the breast of Owen Tudor, to the 
fiercest wrath. Various reports were circulated on the duke's 
motives. Some reported that an insurrection in Paris was on 
the point of breakmg out ; others whispered that he dared 
not provoke the English too far, lest they should substantiate 
his former traitorous negotiations with them, and thus destroy 
the remnant of his popularity. The duke himself endeavoured, 
by innumerable manifestos, to throw the blame of the failure 
on the dauphin. He declared that his own forces were inade- 
quate to raise the siege of Eouen against the powerful and 
strongly-intrenched army of his antagonist, and announced 
that, unless the dauphin would unite in the efibrt, it was im- 
possible to attempt clearing the soil of France of its invaders. 

The drooping standards of the army returned to a city 
already famous for its sarcastic wit, and the murmurs of the 
Parisians swelled the military clamour. But all alike failed 
to alter the determination of the duke, or to disturb the en- 
joyments of the court. In sheer defiance. Queen Isabeau 
gave a magnificent feast to celebrate the bloodless issue of 
we campaign, and nearly all the chief personages of both 
courts and cainps were present at it. Another singular re- 
versal of events had taken place. The Lady de G-iac was 
restored to all her pristine favour with the duke — or perchance 
the terrible syren had restored hers to him at a heavy ^rice- 
while Owen Tudor was completely out of all grace with his 
royal jaileress. 

The studied coldness and excess of respect which he dis- 
played during the whole expedition towards Isabeau had, he 
was well aworei nigh rained him in her esteem. A commas ^ 
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to attend this banquet was the fint marl; of kindness^ or eTeii 
of remembrance, that for a considerable period she had 
bestowed upon hun. And now he occupied a fitting place for 
a discarded favourite, standing alone in a dark recess of the 
magnificent hall of the Louvre, in which the revelry was held. 
At an opposite extremity of the chamber, in a festal blaze 
of light, enule:ent with beauty and the secret joy of her 
triumph, the Lady de Giac poured forth to a courtly audience 
some of those lays that had once enchanted the heart of Owen 
Tudor. Isabeau de Bavidre, stiff in cloth-of-gold« listened in 
admiration to the songs of the daughter of Jean de Troye. 
The harp resounded beneath her touch, whose every chord 
recalled some affecting reminiscence to the soul of the exile 
of Arvon. The fair Catherine, who had not even deigned to 
glance at him since his return from his inglorious campaign, 
listened with delight, and with a species of secret understand* 
ing, to a roguish and by no means fitting legend of one of the 
meetings, contrived with so much difficulty and ingenuity, 
between Tristrem and his beautiful queen. The story, it was 
evident, was not displeasing either to the betrothed of the 
great Heury, or to her mother — ^who had been the handsomest 
woman of her court, and whom her courtiers persuaded that 
the case was not at all altered. The moral of the tale, if 
moral it might be called, excited the joyous applause of Duke 
John, who leaned over the minstreless as she sung. The supe- 
riority of stolen and illicit dehghts to those which virtue and 
honour sanctioned— Ah, Hu61ine, too well thou didst remem* 
ber, or too well image forth! At all events, recoUectiona 
returned on Owen Tudor which almost for the first time roused 
a vivid and burning sentiment of jealousy in addition to the 
other keen provocations in his heajct. He was gazing at the 
minstreless, and watching the gleaming eyes of the duke, with 
clenched teeth, breathing hardly through his nostrils, when 
he felt himself gently jerked by his golden chain, and, starting 
round, he perceived De Giac. It was rarely, indeed, that the 
minister spoke to Owen Tudor at all, still more rarely with 
any appearance of kindness or confidence in his manner, and 
now tnere was both 1 He seemed to be in a pleased and merry 
humour. ** Congratulate me. Sir Owen," he said, smilingly. 
" Mine enemies need not rejoice so much, as I hear they do, 
in the defeat of my policies ! The work is, as it were, mine 
own, since it was my wife who recalled the duke with certain 
infonnation of a projected rising in Paris. You wot well. Sir 
Chevalier Sauvage, that she can read their humour— can tell 
^^L'J^^^ ""? abrewing in the sea, by the ripple of the 
aozxace. jfiiae^ J. own, all things seam oalm enough to me." 
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These words potired almost conviction into Owen's mind of 
the reality of his suspicions, and stirred so many founts of bitter* 
ness in it, that it was no wonder his reply was deeply tinged with 
man y k inds. 

** Where are the signs of this insurrection, then P" he exclaimed. 
** Our cowardly flight may produce one— other exists not. But 
your gorgeous wife, messire, is of a companionable humour — and 
nothing short of sovereign homase deems she worth receiving. 
—Therefore were we recalled to shame and the laughter of the 
world, that the Duke of Burgundy might — Ah, by neaveni see 
you there P" 

"What is to be seen, messire P" returned De Giac, after a 
moment's pause, and in a strangely altered voice. " The duke is 
fond of flowers : he is scenting the sweetness of the nosegay in 
my wife's girdle : I gave it U> her. She likes all flowers but 
roses !" 

" What crimson mark is that, then, left on her rounded shoul- 
der P — nay, methinks it spreads from her beautiful bosom!" said 
Owen, with a bitter vehemence of tone that seemed — ^for we by 
no means report Messire de Giac's sayings as expositions of his 
mind — ^to awaken only satiric mirth in him. 

** W^oble chevalier, I thank you for this jealousy on my account!" 
he said, with a smile. " The rather, that I fear you have not 
quite forgotten how the Lady de Giac was once Hu^line de 
Troye !" 

•* I have not forgotten it, and you would do well to remember 
it--if you knew all, noble councillor !*' said Owen, yielding for 
an instant to the exasperation and agony of his feelings, and with 
a meaning in his eyes that startled De Giac intemeuly — for he 
gave no outward sign. * 

" It is enough for me to remember that she did ever hate and 
despise thee, knight !" replied De Giac. " But thou art a melan- 
choly prisoner, and therefore thou hast strange thoughts of us all." 

" Hate and despise ! be not too sure of that. Sir Pierre," said 
Owen. " But, since thou believest so thus far, with the more 
reason, I tell thee to beware of her subtlety !" ^ 

'* Speak plainly, knight ; I am not good at solving riddles, yet 
am naturally of a curious fantasy, that would seek out even the 
marrow of things hidden," returned De Giac. 

** Then, were I you, sir councillor, I should be curious to learn 
wherefore intelligence of so great moment, so nearly concerning 
your office, was not first communicated to you, sithence the espud 
was your wife," said Owen. " And, moreover, I should be special 
to learn in how many audiences the tidings were delivered, and 
where those royal interviews were granted." 

" I have already asked these trifles of indifferent serving men- 
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of retaliation for the disdain of ihe PrinoOM Oatherine miglit 
mingle in liis motives, and of the scorn and ill-founded arro- 
eance of De Griac. Above all, there was something irresistibly 
adoring in the thonght of once again sharing the smiles of tiie 
minstreless. Yet he hesitated. 

" I rarely speak to the Lady de Giao — ^perchance, as you say, 
messire, because I remember too well that she was once — ^an- 
other !" he said, mth emotion. " I know not how to address her 
now. She will marvel at my speech." 

" By so much the more shall it be noted," replied De Giac. 
" See you how her nosegay lies unheeded on the ground ! You 
may be supposed to observe it — arriving suddenly-^without 
offence !" 

The nosegay and its associated recollections gave Owen the 
necessary determination. De Giac remained in the recess where 
they held the conference, while he advanced and joined quietly 
among the groups of courtiers. In a few instants the pohticiaD, 
who watched him with extreme eagerness, perceived tne stately 
and graceful figure of the young mountain chief entering within 
the circle of light immediately surrounding the rojal personages 
and the minstreless. He saw him stoop and raise the flowers 
with some words which he could not hear ; but, if the duke's 
licentious familiarity had heightened her complexion, this act of 
homage, slight and even timorous as it was, suddenly paled it. 
De Giao remarked, and a devouring suspicion fixed its fangs in- 
extricably in his heart, the intense, wila, reverberating flwh of 
the glance she cast upon Owen Tudor as she mechanically 
extended her hand to take the flowers. But the duke snatched 
them away very rudely, and exclaiming, " ^^> none shall re])air 
this lady's injuries but her sworn knight of Burgundy!" him- 
self replaced the flowers in a manner which in any but a royal 
servitor would have been thought not a little indecorous. The 
minstreless seemed to feel this rudeness, for her colour returned 
in a rush. Yet she thanked the duke for the honour he conferred 
with a strange confusion and iteration, — and then again her eye 
sought Owen's. De Giac heard that he said something which 
fixed all eyes upon him — those of the queen and princess espe- 
cially. The purport seemed to be an expression of envy of the 
flowers — of tneir happiness in contributmg to her pleasure — or 
some vague compliment of the kind. " Look to it, fair sister ! 
your prisoner shares the fate of the rest of us ! Struggle as men 
may, and though the fruit be well guarded of serpents, those who 
gaze must long I But woe to him who leaps the garden pale !" 
said John the Fearless, with flashing eyes, and a fierceness of 
expression in his look at the Welsh knight, not unlike that which 
•^•aousy might be supposed to exhibit in so violent and imcon- 
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trollable a temperament. The Lady de Giac seemed not to 
notice the circumstance — ^perhaps did not. Her hand wandered 
among the strings of the harp, and drew forth some wild pathetic 
notes that melted Owen's heart with recollections, for they were 
part of a Welsh strain he had himself taught her in the oays of 
their dawning love. And when she saw that he too was trouoled, 
the music flowed more hurriedly from her fingers, like the sighs 
of a breaking heart, and she sang a lay, which was perhaps an 
improvisation, more probably the habitual musings oi her neart 
poured into verse. 

BOUNDELAY. 

Dost thou remember? — If in those words there dwell 

"No magic, vainly a^k I ; all broken is the spell ! 

Vague as the moony ocean, as wild as its mad wreak 

Are the thoughts my heart would utter, but words can neyer aj^ak ! 

Though glory, power, and beauty may starlike gem thy sky, 

Oh, dost thou not remember? — Those tears reply ! 

Do / remember ? — Though fain I would forget, 

'Mid pleasure's glittering darkness those phantoms haunt me yet. 

When, in those hours of madness, my lips meet lips not thine, 

'Tis recollection shudders, not rapture thrills, in mine ! 

'Tis the tempest's withering glare when mirth lightens in mine eye I 

Oh, do I not remember ? — These tears rejjly ! 

Yet why remember ? — Since all the past is sped 

Vainly as dreams restore us the ever-vanished dead ! 

Since nought is worth regretting — remembrance — but the power 

And Areshness of ei^joyment, the dews upon the flower. 

Since these are gone for ever, life but a lingering sigh, 

Oh, wherefore, heart, remember ? — Still tears reply ! 

And yet remember ! — If but to yield some glow 

To the future's chilly deserts, like sunset o'er the snow I — 

Or it might be— love, answer ! but not with words^some gleam 

Around thy heart may wander — may Iialf recal that dream ? 

Its shadows glow more richly than all possessions nigh !~> 

Do we not both remember ? — Let tears reply I 

A kind of mad defiance and recklessness were kindled in the 
soul of the young Welsh chief by this strain. Music had ever a 
mighty power over his heart, ana this was so fraught with tender 
and overpowering recollections — such wrath of hatred and rivalry 
was stirred in his soul against the duke, that he himself knew 
not how it happened, nor did the too impressionable andpassiod- 
dazzled minstreless ; but the whole court was in a manner struck 
into an ominous and dreadful silence under the frowns of the 
duke and of Isabeau de Bavidre ; while the lovers that had been, 
joined in a laughing, wild, wine-sparkling interchange of raillery 
that denoted foregone conclusions undreamed of by many, wit& 
all its seeming lightness and gaiety. They reproached each 
other's mutual silence and long disdain with a reckless profusion 
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these interviews, cpntiiming to keep his eye on the duke. " Mes- 
sire ! you would not have me rejoice in my evil hap P And truly 
your despisal of my counsels persuades me that you begin to 
deem me an old man — a dotard, whose ripest projects may be 
cast aside to pleasure any light whisperer — no matter who !" 

" Care not what I think, if your young wife is not of that 
opinion too," returned the jovial Duke John. " By my fay, I 
hold you well appayed for everything in haviiig holy 'sanction to 
kiss her when you will !" 

** Of all the rewards your grace has conferred upon me, it is 




greatly value it, my 
doubted lord, that I humbly entreat your permission to retire 
"with my wife from your court, where my policies are held but as 
meshes to tangle flies, and her beauty is a lure which an old man, 
buried in cares of state, may well fear to leave exposed to the 
breath of such a court as this of Paris !" 

** What ! hast thou any reason to doubt thy wife's fidehty, De 
GiacP" exclaimed the duke, starting up on his couch, thrown off 
his guard by the sudden violence of the emotion that assailed 
himself. 

De Giac saw, or thought he saw, that the duke's mind reverted 
to the late scene between Owen Tudor and his wife. 5ut he 
brought it back to nearer considerations by the suspicion and 
malign scrutiny in the eyes he fixed upon his master, as he re- 
plied, " My lord 1 what think you ? Have I not cause P" 

" That was my question !" replied John the Pearless, even his 
complexion wavering, but continuing with a tart smile, " well, 
as tliou sayest, Pierre, it cannot be denied thou hast something 
too much of the autumn yellow on the harvest of thy love ! And 
thy wife is in the richest flush of summer!" 

" I am proud your grace — so excellent a judge — should think 
BO," replied De Giac. " But your question is soon answered ; for, 
if I thought I had substantial reason of complaint against my 
wife, my redoubted lord, you have not now to learn that I have 
subtleties in my head, and weapons in my grasp, to avenge me !" 
De Giac played spasmodically with the hilt of his dagger as he 
spoke, and he noted that the duke raised himself so as to obtain 
the command of his habitual defence, a battle-axe hanging over 
his pillows, as if he took the threat personally ! It was a sign 
that escaped not the agonized vigilance of the politician. 

" Tut, man !" said the duke, starine at him. " Old as you call 
yourself, you are still a man, and would not hurt — a woman ?" 

" I thought not of that !" returned De Giac. " 'Tis hke enough 
that I lore her too well to do her justice — in such a case*— wer^ 
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Btalk ! Set your wise head at rest. She hatih erer professed to 
me the utmost contempt and scorn of these smooth velvet-bearded 
boys, and sworn — were her love to decline from its allegiance— 
it should be on a knight who had seen wars and death elsewhere 
than in minstrels' songs, and knew how to defend the wrong as 
boldly as the right ! " 

** Ihat is but shrewd comfort, messire ; there are many men of 
sach make in your court, specially those who were with you in your 
far wars against the Saracen ! " said De Giac. " Nay, *tis those 
very professions I fear ; else might I abundantly confide in my 
wife's resentment against the Chevalier Sauvage— in his studied 
coldness and neglect of her ! Alack, I have better grounds for 
apprehension than your grace yet wots of." 

" What are they ? By the life of G-od ! I will myself avenge 
thee, if thou canst bring any proof against them !" said the duke, 
yielding to such a sudden tornado-like burst of fury that De 
Giac's jealous phantasy scarcely needed more proof. Yet he 
added to that he had acquired and his own agony by relating the 
particulars of Owen's adventures in the Boucherie, so far as they 
were known to himself, of which until then Duke John had 
never heard. The exasperated commentaries of the patron re- 
vealed far more than the sympathy he meant to express. 

" Yet, after all," he said, when the story was concluded, — and 
De Giac noted his satisfaction in finding that result so favourable 
to Hu^line, " I see rather matter of trust and triumph to thee, 
Pierre, than of fear, in this matter! Did she not reject him — 
and he her, in turn P What woman ever forgives such an injury ?" 

" But of late I mark a strange alteration in their manner, and 
your grace may reckon by the years of my service how much I 
am too old for my young bride !" said De Giac, bitterly. " Re- 
taliation cancels injury — ^your grace thought so when you slew 
Orleans, who would liave slain your honour ! It may be that 
the time will come when these once lovers will think so too, 
being thus frequently together — I mean my wife and Sir Owen 
Tudor ! — And, that your grace may know all, I will not conceal 
that what first stirred me to suspicion of himself was his en- 
deavour to render me suspicious of — ^your grace !" 

The start which the duke gave at this intimation, the thick 
drops that burst on his brow, startled the startler ! 

" Ay, indeed ! — a sharp-witted rogue — ^what the fiend, suspect 
us ! — who are so much bounden to thee, De Giac l" he muttered, 
confusedly. 

" For power — perchance for life, messire," replied the minister, 
calmly. " For, when your own lion heart and princely wit had 
deserted you ; when, before the princes of France you confessf*^ 
the murder of the Duke of Orleans — ^yourself calling it sc 
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startled sense almost simultaneously vrith the arrival of the mes* 
senger. Owen Tudor was in a manner petrified, and the courtly 
ease and tranquillity of the Lady De Giac formed a perfect con- 
trast to the embarrassment and even terror in his Iook. She sa- 
luted him with graceful stateliness, and, observing with a smile 
that there was abundance of lieht in the chamber, ordered the 
pages to take their torches and await her return in the corridor 
below. The servitors reverently bowed, withdrew — and the Che- 
valier Sauvage was left alone with the Lady De Giac ! 

" Pardon me, noble knight, if I detain you from better em- 
ployment of your leisure, out I obey sovereign commands — the 
commands of the Queen of France, messire," she said, with some 
slight tinge of mockery in the pompous tone she assumed. " I 
pray you do not stand in my presence ! It is only by the strenuous 
orders of my lord the Duke ot Burgundy that the dames of France 
admit me worthy of the courtesies due to the rank I have achieved ; 
and you take pleasure in crossing his will," 

" The Lady De Giac has always a right to— to — my homage 
and service !* said the Welsh knight, tremulously ; and the Lady 
De Giac smiled and nodded at the stiff compliment as calmly, to 
all outward appearance, as if she had never been Hueline de 
Troy e : only her glance never came into a direct line with Owen's. 

" Then perchance, messire, you will aid me to put back my 
hood — it is too warm — and I would not you shomd think my 
burgher breeding blushes to deserve its court honour !" she con- 
tinued ; but, as Owen made no effort to assist her, she tossed off* 
her mantle impatiently, and appeared so richly and elegantly 
garbed in a robe that smmmered with damasked silver and satin 
like a tissue of water and light, that Owen was struck with 
still deeper consternation and — admiration ! He visibly shrunk 
back, and said, in a manner that was not mistaken by the Lady 
De Giac, " What, then, are the gracious commands of Madame 
Isabeau to her poor, prisoner, on which she employs a messenger 
so every way worthy P'* 

A deep flush dyed the lady^s brow for an instant, and then she 
replied, with a smile, full of disdain, and yet of gaiety, " I com- 
prehend all your impatience, messire ! — ^Aiid be not atraid of me! 
— ^I am only the messenger of love. Ah, I perceive that already 
you divine my purport, and snatch my tale untold ! Lovers' 
eyes are of far vision ! Why start you, knight P — My message 
to you is. full of matter for rejoicing, nothing of fear — ^unless the 
difference of a few years seems to you so formidable — certes, 
they are not a score ! * 

"Speak your commands, lady, for — at this time — ^I am much 
troubled, and would rest," said Owen, sternly. 

** I come not to disturb your repose, gentle knight, but * 
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ttnderstand your nxeaning, noble knight ! — ^If at all, it is only 
necessary to conceal these matters when one has a plebeian hus- 
band like the Lord de Giac, who values the pawn better than the 
f(ame ! — To the matter ! I have been your faithful friend in the 
affair of that flight from the English, at least with your royal 
lady ! Never, smce the days of the too faithful Brengwain, was 
bashful lover so warmly interpreted ; lovelorn suitor more con- 
stantly advocated, than you. Chevalier Sauvage, by me ! I am 
a minstreless, as perchance you may remember! Our science 
gives us, or we give it, lar^e insight into the human heart. • I 
have loved — ^how fervently, how madly, how all-possessed — it is 
not now to tell ; and the signs of passion do not readily escape 
my observation. Never for an instant has the zeal of my friend- 
ship slackened in your behalf ! The language of your tender and 
melancholy eyes — without vanity, a courtly jongleuresse may 
say it — ^took charmed voice on my lips ! 1 have explained to 
your royal lady the innumerable tokens of passion my skill ob- 
served in your smiles, in your gestures, your secret sighs ! — not 
too boldly, I trust, but as if in idle and laughing mockery, to the 
imperial inspirer ! And thus have I obtained this royal confi- 
dence ! — ^the glory and the happiness of offering to your accept- 
ance a royal heart ! If I remember rightly, such will possess 
attraction irresistible to you ! Its purity, its tenderness you can 
value at the fullest, being royal too ! What is my reply r * 

Owen was utterly silent for some moments, and then his passion 
of anger and grief almost vented itself in tears, as he replied, — 
** I will «o^ believe it ! — Let that be your answer to the Queen 
of France, if ever she sent you hither, shameless messenger of 
shame!" 

" I understand — and will interpret. You would have the queen 
come hither to verify my legend in person !" she said, making a 
movement as if to withdraw. 

*• Ah, would to Heaven I had always had as stubborn obstacles 
between me and thy perfidy as the locks and bolts of my chamber 
shall prove to your old crowned serpent, if she glides hither !" 
exclaimed Owen. 

** I counsel you, do not trifle so with my royal mistress ! She 
is of ripe years and ripest passions !" replied the lady, calmly. 
" Or would you add to the glories of which your hints so often 
give listeners inkling, that of being in venr truth won, like Helen 
of Troy, by force of arms P For, certes, I am convinced, if there 
be power m nitre and sulphur, or in battering-bars, Isabeau wiU 
win hep way to her coy knight's arms.*' 

" And deem you thus to raise impossible obstacles — obstacles 
to baffle destiny P" said Owen, maddeningly. " Your malice has 
already done enough — but more it shall not do I" 

'* Malice !— -what malice is there, or can be, in obeyinf 
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commands of so gracious a sovereign and mistress !" returned tlie 
Lady do Giac. " The queen shall come to assert the truth of mj 
words, since you thus skilfully persist in doubting them ! This 
chamber is not ill fitted for a royal visitant — albeit I <ieem even 
this tapestry not so well wrought as those you were wont to think 
fairly Umned in the chamber of Jean de Troye !" 

** Go then; I doubt not you are what you announce ypurself/* 
said Owen, yielding to a torrent of passions. "Go, and tell your 
gracious sovereign and mistress, then, that I adore and worship 
her daughter even as I despise and loathe her and thee, aad all 
of ye, faithless women of France !" 

" I do remember me : your old monk taught you those words, 
cold as a frog in his cloisters ! — ^But you are obeyed," said the 
Lady dc Giac, curtsying deeply. "lean be faithful — at least 
to the delivery of a message." And she moved slowly, with her 
head sunk slightly on her bosom, as if deliberately conning it 
over, to the door. But, when she reached it, a thought seemed 
to strike her. She turned and looked round, and, as she gazed 
at Owen, something inexpressibly sad shadowed the unnatural 
lustre of the vindictive passions glowing in her countenance. 

"If I deliver this message. Sir Owen," she said, "let me re- 
commend you to extend the Fligjht of Beauvais ! — to return to 
your allegiance, and take refuge in the camp of England, without 
delay! To-morrow, I misdoubt, will else find you a closer 
prisoner, in a less gorgeous dungeon !" 

" I cannot fiee ; i will not flee ! Here will I await whatever 
fate your united malice can inflict," returned Owen, desperately. 

"The dauphin will receive you; fly to him!" said tne lady, 
eagerly. " i must do my deed — fulfil my fate ! But methinks 
I shall not feel altogether alone with it, whilst still you breathe 
the air of France !" 

" I am a prisoner ; my word is pledged ; my ransom unpaid V* 
replied the Chevalier Sauvage. " I wfll perisn here, and at least 
the tears of Catherine of France shall be mine I" 

" The tears of an April cloud ! — ^it is not with such tears that 
men should die to be mourned !" said the lady, with a flash of 
vehement feeling. " But the ransom shall be paid ; I have gold 
at least ! The ransom shall be paid !" 

" Bather will I perish a million times than be once ransomed 
by thy gold — it is accursed too ! — ^Begone, and leave me to my 
fate I" returned Owen Tudor. 

"If it prove mightier than this obstacle, I, too, shall begin to 
believe and reverence it .'" said the Lady De Giac. " Be it even 
??.• Farewell, good knight : thou wert ever of a dubious mood. 

-e thyself a n^ht's reasoning, and, the Queen of France, I 
snau be distmguished from a plebeian, at leaafc— by not 
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wooing in vain r As she spoke these words, the door opened, 
and one of the pages entered with marks of great consternation. 

" Lady, your noble husband. Sir Pierre himself! demands to 
see the Chevalier Sauvage !'* he exclaimed. 

" Let him ascend the stairs — I have my sovereign's business 
here — ^none other !" replied the lady, haughtily. " With you. Sir 
Owen, alone of all the court, methinks he would not suspect me!" 

" Yes, yes, I have said — I have been obliged to confess, to hint 
—-remember what has so lately passed !" returned Owen, fairly 
bewildered with this turn of events. " I pray you, lady, muffle 
yourself well, and quit these chambers with what speed you 
may." 

•* It cannot be ; I must pass De Giac ; and he hath not been so 
indifferent a contemplator of my form to be so easily deceived in 
it," said the Lady De Giac. " fiut what hints, what confessions, 
betrayer, hast thou dared to " 

** !No, no j—jres, yes ; — ^you have been my interpreter, Huelinc! 
—perchance i have been thine ! But conceal yourself if you 
would not he should believe— ay, much more !" replied Owen. 

** And where?" said the Lady De Giac, now sharing the con- 
sternation of the knight. 

" Formerly you concealed me in your alcove — conceal yourself 
in mine!" he replied, breathlessly. 

" Ah !-— but what if with the same burden in it !" said the lady, 
shuddering convulsively. 

" Fear nothing, fear nothing ! . . . . Page, my lady the 
queen's communications to me are to be kept secret from all 
men ! Go, and say I am alone, since thou hast said I am here!" 

The page disappeared on the word, for he was court-bred ; and 
Owen himself hurried the Lady De Giac to his alcove, closed the 
curtains on her, and returned to his seat almost as the politician 
entered. 

" Leave us alone for a few instants, messires," observed De 
Giac to the bending pages ; and there was that in the calm, con- 
centrated gloom of his tone that enforced instant obedience. 

" Are we alone P Can none overhear us P" continued De Giac, 
glowering vacantly around. "I have a secret of some slight 
importance to communicate ; not of much ; since it but concerns 
the honour of a man fashioned of potter's earth, of vassal clay ! 
And I come to thank thee much for undeceiving me ! Let us >be 
familiar with each other, and thee and thou it ; for methinks we 
share an anguish as brothers might their bread of life !" 

" None can overhear us, noAe, none ! — But let us speak low !" 
returned Owen. 

, . " Ay, indeed I the court fools will make rare jests of it," •»*^'' 
De Giac, with a slight gasp. " Perchance they do alrea 
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doubt, no doubt^when my back is tamed ! These antlers are so 
high and stately they overbranch the forest ! Dost thou note 
them, knight P" and he made a wild wreathing of his hands over 
his head, till the blood almost spirted from the nails, and tore 
them asunder. 

" What is the matter, messire P What grief is tliis we share 
together P" said Owen, endeavouring to lower the excited tone of 
his visitant. 

" Thou art innocent of the joyous guilt thou didst hint against 
thyself — she loves and belongs to another!" returned De Giac, 
in a stiU more vehement and raised voice. " Hark you, messire! 
— for all hell shall ring with it some murky midnight — -she loves 
neither thee nor me, but one that i» well worth us both in such 
qualities as women esteem ! — ^the great Duke of Burgundy." 

" Nay, messire, you but suspect !— your misgivings are not well 
founded," said the alarmed Chevalier Sauvage. 

" They were not mine— they were thine, knight ! I have seen 
men, but I knew not they were capable of such ingratitude until 
thou didst unseal mine eyes !" replied De Giac, continuing with 
a ghastly smile, "It was thy jealousy illuminated mine. Thy 
murmurs in the return from Beauvais were borne by envious 
winds to mine ears, and at first I held them but the ravings of thy 
jealous discontent. Still they sowed suspicion in my heart : 1 
watched and was silent ! I could not believe in the perfidy of 
John the Fearless ! This woman only could teach the oold bad- 
ness of his nature how to deceive ! But when to-night, in 
fulfilment of our concerted plan, thou didst feign — thou, with 
thy warlike beauty, thy matcniess bloom of youm, to offer her, 
love — I did observe but too well that the passion it roused in him 
was jealousy ! Yet, to be certain of it, I awaited him in his 
chamber, and — ^listen ! I will tell thee all." And the too-saga- 
cious councillor repeated aloud the substance — ^in many remark- 
able instances, the very words, of his recent conversation with 
the Duke of Burgundy. The bitter emotions that assailed Owen 
Tudor in the revelation almost swallowed up the terror inspired 
by the remembrance of her who listened, too, and would doubt- 
less overhear what must contribute so largely to her already 
excessive exasperation. He laboured bewilderedly to effect some 
conciliation, to leave some chink open to the light. " I doubt it 
not," he exclaimed ; " I doubt not that the duke might be jealous 
of me, for this good cause, that he himself can have no hope of 
success. Do not fear that, farther than his general liking for all 
—his gross admiration of every kind of female beauty — ^and your 
wife is beautiful, De Giac !— fear not any harm hath or can befall 
^^^^^/2^^ ^^^ virtue, her honour, are known! Ere you 
weaaed her, De Giac, alas !— remember you not, at your nuptials, 
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you compared her to some Tirtaous lady of the old world, and 
challenged my testimony P" 

** Give it now, then !*' returned De Giac, with a piercing gaze. 
" Let thine eyes meet mine ! — Swear to me by thine hopes of 
bale or bliss hereafter — ^by the memory of that father thou dost 
8o oft attest in his sraye — ^that she came to mine arms as pure, 
as pure, as pure — i^a, I see it all! — ^as she left thine !" And he 
laughed a short convulsiye peal like the last rattle of death. 
" Say so, say so ! — and I will beheye the massiye duke hath 
wooed in yainl" 

" You saw, De Giac ; you heard I" faltered Owen, 

" I see, I hear !'* returned the husband of Hueline de Troye. 
*' And I will see — ^and all the world shall hear ! They will not 
long elude my craft, work they as darkly as the moles of the 
centre ! — What do I raye P — I will discover ! I will make cer- 
tain ! — I forgive thee thy crime ! She was not mine then ! 
Thou wert voung, and she — oh, what a matchless mine of all 
allurement hath she in her charms ! And yet, in spite of all, in 
spite of all I — Let me but discover ; but learn with certainty !" 

" It is impossible to be discovered, for it exists not ! — ^xour 
xnind is empoisoned with foolish jealousies !" said Owen. 

"Prove that, prove that, my dearest friend! my brother!" 
returned De Giac ; and the planner of the massacre of the Arma- 
gnacs burst into an hysteric agony of tearless sobs. " Swear to me 
that I may believe in her, and, and — I will believe !" 

" Believe in her ! — ^Yes, henceforth I pledge my dearest faith, 
no reason/or suspicion will be afibrded you 1" said Owen. '* But 
if there should— 
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Ay, what if there should P" said De Giac, recovering the 
mastery of his emotion with astonishing suddenness. 

"It will be but suspicion — ^baseless, unreasonable, as the clouds 
of day or the fears of night !'* rephed Owen. 

"And if there should !" repeated De Giac, rejecting this con- 
solation most emphatically, by taking no notice of it. " And if 
there should ! — ^What then P — YouQi, I am not given to con- 
fidences, nor know I now what to confide in this matter ! But 
methinks this bitter taste would poison all the viands of the 
earth to me ! My sole afiections, my sole trust betrayed ! — The 
nobles are right in their belief of my regard for them ! Those 
whom I despise not, I hate ; for, messire, I have been a vassal ! 
The duke is the first peerof France ! Let him remember that !— 
And for Hueline ! — I love her well, but . . . let her look to it too !** 

" But why not avoid all risk P Why not remove her from the 
court P" returned Owen. 

" And shut her up in one of my castles P Keep the key of her 
myself f Watch her aa a dragon watches a treasure in the bc^ 
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of tlie eartli," said De Oiae, witK another of hia diEBonant laiiglis. 
"But yon Ifnow not Jolm the Fearless, if you deem that anj 
(piardian^ecarcely the grave itself — can keep aught he desires 
from hia clutch by violence ! I hare thought of another meana ! 
Thou hearest the duke'a purpose of Bending thee on an embassage 
to the dauphin P" 

" Truly, and will gladly depart on it, even thia night — this 
hour!" said Owen. 

"And I will tarry here to keep the duke firm to hia purpose j 
do tliou but ancceed in w inninc tLe dauphin to listen to reason," 
said De Giac, musingly. "The service I shall do in this matter 
to Iiira and to France may recommend me to hia favour ; 1 will 
ehanee my office in the duke'a household for the like in the 
dauphin's, and withdraw for ever from the dangerous neighbour- 
hood of mine ancicot master!" 



c been too long a Burgundia 

the extraordinary power he possessed of controOing hia natural 

sentiments, in a few moments he seemed to become altogether 

the absorbed and sagacious politician which those who had 

Buffered the most from the exertion of hia faculties could not bnt 

confeaa him to be. The grand scheme of uniting all France by a 

firm alliance between the duke and dauphin ; tho arguments 

that might be urged in ita favour ; the means to be employed; 

the possible obstacles ; nothiog escaped the reach of the policies 

which he laboured to instil into the youthfial secret envoy. All 

that troubled the ardent Welsh knight, or made him doubt the 

feasibility of the plan, was bis knowledge that the Lady De Giao 

was listening. Still the conviction that the auapiciona against 

Ler must excite her apprehensions, tliat dread of the menaced 

discovery might baffle her means of counteraction with the duke, 

suggested hope. At all events there was desperation inromain- 

ing ; and, before De Giac left the great tower of the Louvre, 

Owen had promised to depart at daybreak on bis misaioD, being 

solemnly assured that the duke would pay his ransom, and make 

an apology for hia absence to the queen, which should perforce 

content her. De Giac, indeed, suffieiently hinted hiB knowledee 

"■' '' " 'indnesa'of Isabeau to her young captive, by aa- 

to tar^ to make his farewell in person. The 

Lge waited until hia visitor was certainly gone, 

entured to glance at the alcove. But sometime 

lossiblo danger of an abrupt return was removed, 

lilence observed iit the concealment excited his 

ind induced him to approach, to ascertain the 

iak. He found the Zao; Be Giao reoliuiox m 
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the concli, apparently asleep, her dark hair floating in disorder on 
the pillow, ner eyes closed as if in slumber, but the lashes heavy 
with tears. 

" Hu61ine !" he said, and partly in the hope of mitigating her 
anger, partly affected by ancient recollections, he stooped and 
pressed his lips to her brow. 

" Judas !" was her reply ; and starting up she looked at Owen 
with eyes that did really iorthe first time express hatred — fierce, 
unmixed hatred — of him ! " Judas ! — depart on thy mission ; I 
return on mine." 

" All may yet be well, Hu^line ! — Thou hast but to take the 
caution these suspicions of De Griac may well infuse— unfounded 
though they are !'* said Owen, detaining her with some difficulty 
as she tore nerself past him towards the exit of the chamber. 

"JN^othing may be well, nothing shall be well!" she replied 
with furious vehemence. " Thou hast deprived me of the only 
being whose respect — wretch as he is — I had retained or valued ! 
Henceforth — ^but go on thy » mission ! These suspicions of De 
Giac, these suspicions thou hast infused, I will not baffle, but 
confirm ! They are not unfounded : they are true ! When thou 
didst abandon me to the arms of De Giac, when thou didst break 
the marriage of nature that was between us, then was I an adul- 
teress — ^then did I become the common spoil I am and will be ! 
Begone with that recollection in thy soul, and remember that my 
vengeance has but begun !" 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE CONFERENCE OF METJLAN. 

The dauphin kept his court at Bourges, in Berry ; and thither 
Owen Tudor hastened, taking his measures with judicious promp- 
titude, for he left the Castle of the Louvre before it was possible 
for the Lady De Giac to communicate her intelligence. He was 
far on the road from Paris in the morning, when it was probable 
that the queen would imagine it time enough to order him into 
such restraint as her vengeful passion might deem necessary. 
And thus — ^without being able to utter a single word of expla- 
nation to the Princess Catherine ; aware that his conduct was 
viewed by her with suspicion and indignation ; certain that he 
left two women — one at least of remarkable genius and subtlety — 
both of great power and energy, at work m his destruction — a 
fugitive and an outcast — the heir of the mighty prophecy of 
Glendower proceeded on his embassy. Yet this very circum- 
stance suggested hope to his elastic temperament. It seemed as 
if his destiny were once again fairly in nis own hands, since the 
possibility of ita fdlfilment was involved in the result of hia 
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missioii. This idea gave wings to his speed, and famished him 
with encouragements in the midst of every obstacle. To any 
other these would have appeared insurmountable. The dauphin 
was surrounded by the friends and relatives of the murdered 
Armagnacs, all tmrsting for revenge, or animated to inextin- 
guishable hatred by the loss of their power and possessions in 
Paris. Owen mignt have been convinced of this fact by the cir- 
cumstances of his fiist interview with Sir Taneguy Duchatel, 
whom he sought out immediately on his arrived in Bonrges. 
The ex-provost's eminent services in saving the life and liberty of 
the dauphin had bestowed on him the highest place and influence 
in his councils, and his former hatred of the Duke of Burgundy 
was exasperated into a species of mania. The murder of his 
ancient general, and of such a hecatomb of his dearest friends 
and connexions, made even the assassination of the Duke of 
Orleans a trifle in the monstrous account of vengeance due. He 
received Owen Tudor joyfully and warmly as one who had 
escaped from the conmion wreck. These sentiments were some- 
what diminished when he heard that his ransom was furnished 
by the Duke of Burgundy, and for the purpose of making him 
an envoy with oflers of peace. He declared that, but for the 
extreme impoverishment of the royal treasury and the greatness 
of the ransom demanded, he would have caused it to be paid. 
And without inquiring what the terms proposed by the duke 
might be, frothing with fury like a wild boar, he declared the 
overture was only a project of the great murderer to get the last 
scion of French royalty into his power, to clear the way for his 
own ascent to the tlirone, and vowed that he would never 
consent to any peace which did not include the punishment of 
the ruthless destroyer! In vain did Owen Tuaor — ^who had 
confided too much in Taneguy Duch&tel to have anything to 
conceal — detail to him all his reasons for dreading the approach- 
ing ruin of the monarchy in an alliance between Henry of 
England and Duke John. Taneguy swore that only by the 
sword should France either be recovered or utterly lost. Still 
he was troubled with the certainty of this approaching event, 
and felt the vastness of the danger mvolved. Owen was, uesides, 
furnished with credentials so ample from De Giac, that it was 
impossible to refuse him an audience before the council, which 
he demanded. For the second time Taneguy formally intro- 
duced him to such an assembly, presided over by the dauphin in 
person. The young prince received him with his habitual be- 
nignity, and with even so much of distinction as sufficed to 
revive the old jealousies of the Lord de la Trimouille ; and he 
was the only one of the numerous persons saved by his valour 
and conduct in the Ch&telet who dicl not receive Owen with all 
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'{K>SGable honjOfOT and welcoifte. Young diplomatist tbotigli he 
-was, Owen displayed a tact, a patience, an energy, and eloquence 
in his task that surprised those who had only seen him wield 
arms. It was much to obtain even an audience on such a subject 
firom a body of men inspired by feelings so adverse and vehe- 
ment. The mild and careless dauphin himself was stirred by the 
fears and elamours of those around him into an insurmountable 
mistrust and detestation of the duke. The apprehensions of 
his courtiers for his personal safety were so amply justified by 
murder and massacre, that he might well be excused for sharing 
them. Those of his followers, and they were few, who had not 
the blood of friends or kindred to avenge, were still animated by 
perhaps a more powerful sentiment — ^the fear of losing the power 
and emoluments they enjoyed in the ascendancy which the Bur- 
gundians must acquire by a coalition of the factions. Under 
these circumstances, all the arguments and eloquence of Owen 
Tudor made but little impression. In vain from day to day, or 
at least from council to council, he repeated and urged them. 
The danger threatened was too remote to produce a strong 
effect ; many even believed that, with all his faults, Duke John 
was incapable of so completely betraying his country and the 
royalty from which he sprang. Yet from day to day still more 
menacing tidings and rumours arrived. De Giac kept up a cor- 
respondence with his secret envoy, strictly confined to matters of 
a political nature, but in which he assured him incessantly that, 
nnless speedy overtures were made, the negotiations with 
England would infallibly recommence. The duke was piqued at 
the unmoved aversion of the dauphin, and there were persons of 

great influence about him who exhausted every artifice to induce 
im to make an alliance with King Henry. They persuaded 
him that some composition would else be effected between the 
dauphin and the Enghsh, that would include his own expulsion 
from France, and from the power he had regained with so much 
difficulty. The queen laboured without relaxation at the English 
alliance and at ner daughter's exaltation to the mighty throne 
which Henry would thus raise from his own realms and the ruin 
of France. She was suspected of a secret understanding and 
correspondence with the English, to effect this object ; and Owen 
knew but too well that she was animated by motives more 
powerful even with an ambitious woman than any political ones. 
But time elapsed, and his toils and supplications continued all 
in vain. Meanwhile events stood not still, and the continued 
progress of Henry forced on a decision. Owen was reduced 
almost to despair, and communicated the feeling in his an- 
swers to the pressings of De Giac. Meanwhile the latter fre- 
quently declared that he must soon be unable to resist the ac*'^ 

G 
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nralaied weight of events which must at last sweep oYer all the 
barriers his persuasions and counsels could offer. Finally, as & 
last effort, he requested Owen to procure him a safecouduct for 
a messenger direct from the duke, who would leave no doubt of 
his intentions, if any still swayed the Armagnacs. Owen eagerly 
complied, for reports became every hour more rife and alarming 
of an approaching negotiation with England. He procured the 
safeconduct ; and, sooner than he had thought it possible, it 
brought to his abode in Bourges no less experienced a politician 
than De Giac hi^iself. Owen was astonished to behold him. 
Though he travelled without parade, much muffled and disguised, 
the danger of trusting his person among so many exasperated 
enemies was obvious. The treachery he was thought to use 
might justify any against himself. But Owen was still more sur- 
prised at the appearance of the man than even of the politician. 
A few months seemed to have done the work of years upon him. 
He looked as if consumed by some internal fire, and nis eyes 
glowed and glared darkly as the flames of a limekiln by night. 
Owen made no secret of his wonder at the audacity of the mi- 
nister. But De Giac merely smiled gloomily, and replied that 
he did not value his life, adding, after a pause — ^in comparison 
with his master's good and that of France ! Moreover, he had 
a safeconduct — ^and then he remembered that he had leflb it be- 
hind. Such strange fits of absence and inattention, in fact, at 
times visited him, that it was not until Owen had thrice hinted 
his surprise that he should venture to leave the duke under the 
guidance of those most opposed to his policy, that De Giac made 
any reply. And then he said that he nad found it useless any 
longer to resist his determination of effecting a peace with Henry, 
whue the dauphin continued inflexible. He had even consented 
to a meeting between the English king and the duke, during his 
journey to fiourges, in the hope that so decisive a measure would 
convince the Armagnacs of the pressing danger of their affairs. 
He laughed as he said this, and added, with strange liveliness 
for so staid a politician, that they must hasten their resolves, as 
it was certain the renowned English king would quickl^r win all 
the women over to his side. The queen and his own wife were 
already his devoted partisans ; and the youthful princess could 
not be expected to resist the dazzling qualities of that heroic 
manslayer. Irritated at this idea, Owen could not forbear ob- 
serving that, perchance, political dangers were not the only ones 
to be apprehended in his absence. De Giac smiled again. " 'Tis 
a strange task for a husband — to comfort a jealous lover!" he 
said, almost pkyfully. " Yet I am glad that I can do it— God 
^vi"^?^"^'' thyself. Wild Knight J I have observed them 
witn aU the eyes of a peacock's tail since we last met in con- 
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ference $ and I am certain, absolutely assured, of her innooence. 
Only innocence conld be so regardless, so unconscious of appear- 
ances ! Is it not strange P That which hath infused suspicion 
into all the world has removed it from my breast alone ! Ay, ay, 
John of Burgundy himself, though he is called the Fearless, 
dared not— -imless innocent — have brayed so openly, so reck- 
lessly, tiie comments of obseryation ; — ^unless, indeed, he deems 
that, because I am peasant-born, because I am a courtier !— But 
110, no ; they are innocent ! Lead me before the dauphin's coun- 
cillors ; I must put the crown on my long services to a gracious 
master." 

** You are an object of boundless hatred to the Armagnacs, and 
you have left your safeconduct in Paris,** exclaimed Owen. 

" They know not that — ^it is but a scrap of parchment ; the 
spirit may be kept without the letter," returned De Giac. " I 
come to render the Armagnacs a service which shall balance what 
I have done against them. And hearken, knight, my wife is 
skilled in astrologic science, and she knows that 1 am not yet to 
die ! My own heart tells me so. Place me amidst all the dag- 
gers of my foes, and I wiU fear them as little as I do the spectres 
of the massacred, which the sickly Parisians see now in every 
street." 

Owen was obliged to consent ; but he himself trembled at the 
effect of his announcement when he introduced De Giac as the 
bearer of the safeconduct and the secret envoy of Burgundy, to 
the Armagnac council. There was scarcely a personage present, 
from the dauphin to the meanest usher, who did not owe to his 
counsels the destruction of some near relative or friend. A 
hideous clamour instantly arose, which the prince's presence could 
not repress. One yelled out his son's name — another his father's 
—a third his brother's — declaring that he had slain them. The 
young Count d'Armagnac, whitening with rage, drew his dagger, 
and, but for Owen's interposition, would have plunged it into the 
ambassador's heart. La Trimouille demanded to know what had 
become of his gorgeous wardrobe, in the sack of Paris P But the 
undaunted and unmoved demeanour of De Giac did more to pre- 
serve him than even the laugh excited by this demand, and the 
angiT entreaties of the dauphin. 

•* Brothers, fathers, sons, friends ! — I bring ye what shall repay 
ye amply for the kindred ye have lost, for whose destruction ye 
should blame only the mad mob of Paris and your own cruelties, 
that maddened them !" said De Giac. ** I bring ye power and 
offices — ^restoration to your castles and dominions — rescue from 
utter ruin!" 

" And what for the royal blood of Orleans, serpent P" shouted 
Taneguy Duchatel. 
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to the conncil that he had received intelligence which rendered it 
Absolutely necessary to attempt some reconciliation with the Duke 
of Burgundy. Its nature must be preserved a secret, but Du- 
chUtel himself confirmed this assurance, and his adhesion silenced 
all cavil. In addition, the dauphin declared that, aware of the 
great service the Lord de Giac could render him, and tendering 
the safety of his person, he had resolved to lodge him in his own 
palace. 

" Thou seest, brother," whispered De Giac to Owen, when the 
council broke up on this announcement, " my lord the duke con- 
fided my life to nis enemies, not without reason ; and my wife 'ft 
generous trust isyjustified!" 

A few days sufficed to complete the negotiation thus happily 
commenced. ISo time was to be lost : certain tidings arrivea of 
the formation of a congress between the King of England, Duke 
John, and the queen regent. They were to meet at Meulan, a town 
on the Seine, about equally distant from Pontoise, whither the 
court of France had gone, and Mantes, where that of England 
was hourly expected. The dauphin and his advisers assented, in 
this extremity, to all the demands of the Duke of Burgundy, 
thouffh they were doubtless such as would have delivered bom them 
and France to his tutelage. To give assurance of the dauphin's sin- 
cerity, Taneguy Duchatel was to accompany the two envovs on 
their return. Owen insisted on being of the expedition, only ac- 
cepting for his personal security the rank of knight of honour in the 
dauphm's service, and an office in the embassy of Sir Taneguy, as 
commander of his escort. The great object now was to arrive 
in time to prevent the conclusion of any counter-aUiance between 
the English and the Burgimdians. The envoys accordingly took 
their departure, and hastened with all possible diligence to Pon- 
toise. But the secret opposition to De Giac was as rapid and 
determined in its operations as himself. Not a moment of the 
precious opportunity afforded by his absence had been lost ; and, 
on the very morning when they reached Pontoise, the duke, the 
queen, her daughter, and a magnificent retinue, -were gone to 
meet the King of England at Meulan. The King of France, 
being in a fit of raving lunacy, was left behind. 

Pontoise was filled with the soldiery of the large array which 
accompanied the di^ke and queen. The forces of the ^King of 
England were encamped round Mantes ; but only a certain stipu- 
lated number of armed men on either side were permitted to 
follow their chiefs to the place of conference. The French 
court had not been many hours on the road ; and, still hoping to 
arrive before anything irretrievable was determined, the envoys 
hastened on in its wake. Great preparations were made both 
for the grandeur and security of the congress. The chief r " 
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Borgiindian nobility, with a thonsand kniglits and selected men- 
at-arms, accompanied the conrt of France. The King of England 
was to bring an equal number ; and so jealously were these lorces 
balanced, that, but for the well-known rank and power of Be 
Giac, neither he nor his friends would have been sufiered to 
proceed. As it was, none of their armed attendants were allowed 
to go with them beyond certain lines kept by united bodies of 
Burgundian and English troops. The place of conference was 
marked out by an inclosure of planks, in a field on the banks of 
the Seine. Three entrances, strictly guarded, admitted within 
its wide circuit, which was also defended by a deep trench and 
the windings of the river. At opposite extremitfes of the interior 
space were pitched two royal pavilions, surrounded by tents for 
tne accompanying nobility, fenced in with strong barriers of oak. 
A third encampment on the right, similarly paled, was appro- 
priated to the Duke of Burgundy, and altogether left a triangular 
space, in which was the open tent wherein the conference was to 
take place. These barriers were occupied by the guards and 
chosen chivalry of each potentate, in their most splendid array. 
A rivalry in magnificence evidently animated all the three 
courts ; and even the iron English conqueror, usually indifferent to 
such displays, seemed determined to show himself off in a light 
that he knew to be the most dazzling in the eyes of his future 
subjects. All the splendour of the sflver brocade of Isabeau de 
Baviere's pavilion, and of the white silk tents of her retinue, was 
eclipsed by the scarlet and gold velvet of those of the EugUsh 
king. Purple was the predominant colour of the Burgundian 
encampment. To this latter division the envoys directed their 
course ; and De Giac soon perceived, by the crowded masses in 
the barriers, that the conference had not yet commenced. They 
wei*e not yet apparently too late. Leaving the envoys of the 
dauphin to follow at their leisure, after introducing them within 
the Darriers, he pushed on eagerly to the duke*s pavilion. Owen 
watched him in, and then, full of hope and expectation, halted 
with Taneguy to gaze over the preparations and await his return. 
In his eagerness, Owen had scarcely yet given a thought to the 
kind of reception which might await him from Isabeau ; but 
cogitations so much more powerful assailed him now, when his 
gaze fell on the flaunting magnificence of the English barriers, 
that he forgot it again almost as soon as the uneasy recollection 
crossed his mind. The English banners and the gleam of the 
shields of that renowned chivalry, brought back to his memory 
fi'ff ^^^^}^™stances of his early adventure at the Vire. His heart 
nJied with regret and wrath when he remembered the disdain 
•-leiiry for his barbaric chivalry; and the marvellous oppo- 
^ which they were brought together again suggested to 
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bim an earnest desire and resolve to re-possess liimself of the 
prophecy of Glendower and of the egg of destiny lost in the 
stolen combat of the Yire. He considered that it was very pro- 
bable so excellent a knight as he of the Lion and Lily would 
form part of the monarch's train, and that he conld not more 
openly renew his defiance of the English king, and reclaim the 
notice of iJie Princess Catherine, than by publicly demanding 
the restoration of his prophetic talisman. Engaged in these 
thoughts, Owen would scarceljr have noted the pissage of time 
but for the impatient exclamations of Taneguy Duchatel. But 
when De Giac at length reappeared, the exceeding gloom of his 
countenance portended no good. " Women govern the duke," 
he said, *' but they give him no portion of their inconstancy. 
I found him in consmtation with a lady from the queen, while 
they armed him (my wife, it is true. Sir Taneguy !) — ^and in spite 
of all my arguments and enlareaties, in spite of the intelligence I 
bring of your dauphin's unconditional yielding, he is fixed that 
the conferences shall be held. All I can obtam is, that ye may 
be present at it, no doubt that ye may bear the dauphin au- 
thentic tidings of his ruin." 

'* Then I have no further business here," returned Taneguy 
Duch&tel. " Our presence will serve only to win John better 
terms, which is no policy of ours. Since it may be no other 
way, I wiU return and sharpen my sword for his throat." 

"Peace, peace! your presence will prop the duke's pride, 
and, when such towering spirits meet, who knows what may 
chance P" said De Giac. *' Kemember, Sir Taneguy, the stake is 
high, and he who leaves the game loses it." 

" But I cannot behold the murderer with any patience, de- 
prived of the hope you gave me !" muttered luneguy, within 
the bars of his helmet. 

" Patience — and still cherish it ! It is as certain as that yonder 
strong sun, too, shall set," replied De Giac. " Look at me. Sir 
Taneguy, do I seem much ruffled? Yet is there a tempest 
churning within this breast of mine, smile as I do, for I have 
the duke's gracious command to lead you within his tent." 

With much reluctance, the ex-provost of Paris consented to 
this arrangement ; and, accompanied by Owen Tudor, he followed 
De Giac into the duke's tent. The female councillor had 
vanished, and they found the prince in the hands of his ar- 
mourers. A hesitation and embarrassment in his manner, which 
he had not betrayed in her presence, somewhat encouraged Do 
Giac. 

" Ye are welcome, very welcome, though ye come somethinff 
too late," he said to the bending visitants. " Sir Taneguy, of aU 
jny foes I love thee beati for thou art an open one« from wh 
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need fear only violence— not guile. Gheyalier Sanyag^ iJum 
liast aerred me well ; but wherefore hast ilioa retumea among 
these women that hate thee P*' 

" Sir, I haye not yet learned to fear the hate of women," »• 
turned Owen. 

" In truth* thou hast more reason to dread their love !" said 
Pake John, with his boisterous laugh. '* But, courage, no harm 
shall befall thee, since we hear thou art our cousin the dauphin's 
kniffht. Thy ransom had been duly paid, but that thy royal 
creditor took the pet, and would none of it. — Sir Taneguy," he 
added, with evident gloom, " thou and all the world may witness, 
I make not this peace willingly with our English eneimea." 

" What hinders then, sir — ," began De Gdac, when he was 
interrupted. 

" No, no ; it is too late," the duke said hurriedly, as if fearful 
of his own resolution. " We must not stir with every wind — 
and are fixed now. Would it were all jrell over and done I — Saw 
you nought stirring among the English?" 

. ** Nought but their banners, sir — ^those banners that waved 
overyour valiant brothers* corpses at Agincourt," replied De Griac. 

'* Kemind us not of that ! — ^Bat why doth not Sir Taneguy 
speak P" said the duke, with a slight start. 

"My tongue was sent hither only to bid your grace save 
France, and become the brother of its heir ; why should I spesdc P" 
said Taneguy, roughly. 

" It is teue ! — ^but what security could ye yield me of the dau» 
phin*s faith?'* said the duke, with lingering hesitation. 

" He will meet you, messire, wherever you may appoint, and 
swear brotherhood with you on the blood of Christ I'* replied 
the ez-provost, very eagerly. 

** Ay ! — ^but we swore the same with Orleans, not many hours 
before he perished !** returned the duke, shaking his head. " Nay, 
we can only trust in the English. Let us do the Godams mere 
justice, lords ; when they swear in earnest, they keep their oath." 

" Hark, their haught king is ready I Your grace should be at 
his stirrup]** said ue Giac, tartly, as a trumpet sounded from 
the English barriers. " *Tis the first time in France that a Yalois 
has played lackey to a Flantagenet ; but it will not be the last." 

" Do not anger me, De Giac ; I am womanishly peevish to-day !" 
said Duke John, impetuously. "Let my trumpets answer— I 
am ready." 

" So is the queen ! — ^How impatient is she, good housewife, for 
the ruin of France !" said De Giac, when, immediately after the 
duke's trumpeters had replied, a sudden blast from ihe royal 
^^OTw?*^*^*^,*^ marked indeed some impatience in its occupanta. 

Anea© flourishes weye part of an arranged fonnula» pr^sonbed 
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by B. most jealons adherence to etiq[uette. The curtains of the 
duke's tent were instantly raised^ simultaneously wi^ those of 
the regal payilions at each extremity of the inclosure ; the three 
barriers were cast down, and the open space in the centre filled 
aknost instantly with splendid groups. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

love's BSYEKaE. 

The Xing of England came first into the area, habited, as be- 
came so warlike a monarch, in complete armour, but which seemed 
rather fashioned by the goldsmith than blacksmith, so richly was 
it wrought. A royal robe of ermiue and crimson velvet, a bal- 
dric and crown of blazing jewels, a surcoat hanging to his knees, 
and proudly emblazoned with the arms of France and England 
quarterly, declared his exalted rank and pretensions. A military 
court, many of whose personages were very far from strangers 
to Owen Tudor, accompanied the king, glittering in the panoplies 
they had rendered famous. The Dukes of Clarence and of Exe- 
ter, Talbot, and Stafford were among these. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy should have been the second in the field ; but the impatience 
of Isabeau de Baviere anticipated the etiquette to which she 
usually made herself strictly subservient. She came forth from 
her tent, dragging a train as magnificent as a peacock's, sup- 
ported by a retinue of twenty ladies, and leading her daughter 
By the hand. The princess's train was borne by half the number 
of dames of rank, the nearest and foremost of whom was the 
Lady de Giac. It may be thought that Owen's eye fell with 
rapidity and intense anxiety on this group. But his alarm and 
resentment were almost equally excited by observing the happy 
and triumphant expression on the beautiful face of the princess, 
the coquetry that (^splayed itself in her movements, in her 
heightened and brilliant complexion, in the smiles she exchanged 
with the Lady de Giac ! He marvelled not that her ambitious 
and revengeful mother should have exhausted the splendours of 
dress in decking the intended lure. But she herself seemed most 
cordially of the plot ! All the loveliness with which nature had 
endowed Catherine of France was improved by some grace and 
wily fascination of manner that irresistibly forced upon Owen 
Tudor the conviction that her instructress had been his first en- 
slaver ! The Duke of Burgundy was the last to enter the area 
of the centre tent, and Owen came considerably in the rear of 
his retinue, with Taneguy Duchatel. King Henry and the q^^ 
had met before the d&e left his barriers, and he halted xr 
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AHy to allow them time to exchange salutations. Henry ad- 
'vanced with a rapidity that contrasted strongly with the queen's 
slow majestic glide, but did not ill beseem a young monarch of 
so «nM^etic a character. Neverthelessi as if recollecting him< 
self, he halted abruptly as he approached, bowed with deep 
liomaffe to Isabeau, and, taking her band, a little bent his knee 
as he Hifted it to his lips. Then, raising his bold, laughing eyes 
to the Princess Catherine, he gazed at her with an expression 
quickening in them as in those of the lion when it comes on a 
welcome prey ! The queen was about to introduce Madame Ca- 
therine in state, bat ne interrupted her. ** It needs not, fair 
mother and queen ! — our heart already tells us, by its rough 
panting, that we see our hard-won bride ! Nay, let French eti- 
quette say what it wHl, we have earned a kiss — for we came not 
to France merely to win its castles and lands !" And with sol- 
dierly and kingly frankness, that became him as royall^r as his 
crown, Henry embraced the youthful princess so heartily that 
all the ladies present laughed, and yet the fair recipient herself 
seemed not at all displeased, though she blushed deeply. It was 
at the very instant when the lips of the royal knight were pressed 
to tiiose of the blooming Catherine with such evident satisiaction, 
that Owen, whose gaze was naturally directed towards his mighty 
lival, and who had been for some time confusedly struck with a 
series of baffling recollections, suddenly and irresistibly — against 
«very effort of his pride and will — ^recognised in him, his gene- 
rous vanquisher at the fords of the Vire, the knight of the Lion 
and Lily ! The name the conqueror had given struck him simal- 
taneously, and he wondered at his own olindness in not reco- 
jgznsing m Sir Henry Eoy — Henry the king ! But, that no doubt 
!m3ght possibly remain to comfort him, the king wore the famous 
egg and silver chain on his neck, but little congruous with the 
•gorgeous ornaments and insignia of chivalry that graced his 
broad breast ! 

" Fair brother — and son, we hope soon to add — ^but until then 
n»'e must reprimand you for this free courtesy to a dauc^hter of 
IFrance, and the Lady de Giac for suffering it I" said Isabeau, 
smiling, and playfully patting the king witn the sceptre which 
ishe always carried on occasions' of state. 

" Madam, since the men of France cannot resist the King of 
^England, how shall we poor dames and damsels P" replied the 
-courtly Lady de Giac. *'Nay, in truth, it should be a great 
^ppiness for us that have been taught to start at the very name 
«r Henry, to find that the most valiant of knights is also tbo 
most tjourteous." 

^'4^2.^ ^^} (^^ *^® ^"*^ *i™© bounden to you, gentle Lady 
*««5, for helping us at a hard pinch I" replied the king. 
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** We hare heard much of you, and are well content to find yoa 
look like your report ! By St. George, whose garter we wear ! 
— an we were not a plain honest wooer, that take One. mate, and 
keep to her, we could feel tempted to make you observe secrecy 
by sharing the offence !" 

" Nay, sir, my lord the duke would soon hear of it ; and it 
would anger himl'* said Isabeau, with a sly smiling glance, and 
not at all aware that the Lady de Giac's husband was within 
ear-shot. 

** It would not anger me, lady ; I am not so easily ruffled with 
women's pranks !" said the duke, who had been waiting with 
much impatience and vexation to be noticed. " But Messire do 
Giac, who is here, might not receive even my royal lord of 
^England's courtesies with kindliness !" 

" My lord, I am only a husband — let me count for nothing !" 
said De Giac, with the most amiable lightness and vivacity. 

** I have heard it is your French custom of housekeeping ; but, 
by my life, we wiU count for all with this sweet damosel of 
yours, or we are not so much of English mould as we deemed 
ourselves at Agincourt T* said Henry, laughingly. " Cousin of 
Burgundy, you are welcome ! Forgive us if, in this noonday 
blaze of beauty, we were dazzled into forgetfulness of your weli- 
desired presence. * * 

The Duke of Burgundy accepted this apology, but with a very 
moody aspect, and proceeded to pay his respects according to 
the arranged ceremonial. It was observed that he omitted the 
act of homage which he had been prevailed upon to offer to the 
king, and merely bent his knee slightly and bowed his head, as 
if to one not greatly his superior, and certainly not his suzerain. 
Henry looked surprised, but returned his greetings with great 
marks of friendship and respect. The king himself then volun- 
teered to introduce his accompanying chivalry to the court of 
Prance ; and, if he took any revenge for the omission, it was in 
the proud stress he laid on some of the most glorious of those 
names, associated with the disasters and humiliations of all the 
Prench. 

Duke John was not insensible to this covert warfare ; and De 
Giac had skilfully revived in his mind the remembrance -of the 
death of his two brothers, who fell at Agincourt. He was irri- 
tated at the peculiar cordiality of the young king's greeting with 
the Lady de Giac, for Henry's dissolute renown was not yet 
quite lost in the blaze of his glory. He saw that Isabeau 
triumphed in the success of her stratagems, in the power of her 
intenaed son-in-law, and in the humiliation of the duke himself. 
And therefore, when it came to his turn to reciprocate King 
Senry's civUity, he introduced Sir Pierre de Giac first, with f^ 
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warm an euloginm on Ina abilities and fidelity* thai those ^rho 
knew how opposed he was to the present negotiation could not 
bnt angnr ill to it from the eircomstance. Henry looked at tiie 
minist^ with something of the curiosity and mistrust with, which 
a lion might survey a ferret, but made no comment. Yet even 
Henry started when, after rapidly despatching some intervening 
personages of high dignity and rank, John me Fearless almost 
nallooed out the well-known Armagnac name of Taneguy Da- 
chatel! 

^ " Are our cousin the dauphin's affairs so desperate that even 
his good magician leaves him ?" said Henry. 

" I?ay, sir, I trust they are more hopeful than ever, since your 
great majesty de^ns to look so littie pleased to see me here 1" 
replied the l>old Breton. 

" Our sister will be better content to see her prisoner again, 
wbom she favoured so much as to discharge without ransom," 
returned the duke, maliciously. '' Here, madam, is Sir Owen 
Tudor, now holding honourable rank and service witb the dau- 
phin, as well he merits !" 

" Cousin, you jest with us something out of season/' said 
Isabeau, suddenly turning at this introduction, and with great 
astonishment and an unutterable expression of wrath and disdain 
recognising the Chevalier Sauvage. " What, he is here ! Dis- 
loyal knight! with what face darest thou appear before me, after 
having broken promise and fled without ransom ?'* 

"Kay, c»usin," interposed the duke, "I did offer you his 
ransom, twice told, and you refused it !" 

" Sir, as the very prince of all true chivalry, vou may fairly 
decide the dispute among us — ^whether this knight was licensed 
to depart before bis ransom was paid, being a prisoner on plight P'^ 
said the Lady de Giac. 

" Is there no chivalry remaining in France, lady, that we can- 
not decide this matter for ourselves P" said Duke John, testily. 
" It is a question between the Queen of France and myself which 
we will suffer no stranger to arbitrate." 

" If any lady so fair as Madame Isabeau would take me into 
imprisonment, she should not be quit of me at such a good 
market — yet I would pay no ransom !" said Henry, gallantly. 
" What aded the knight to leave so blest a dungeon F Which is 
he, and what call ye him P" 

** He is here, sir king," replied Duke John. 

"And for his great scorn of ladies, and discourtesies, he is 
chiefly styled the Chevalier Sauvage," said the Lady de Giac, 
smilinely. 
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^ Siould remember him, for I baptized him in arms, and pro- 
he would prove the good kmght he is," repjied Henry, 
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ivlio had been for some time earnestly surveying Owen Tudor. 
" We^ have heard of his defence of the Chatelet against your 
Parisians, Messire de Giac ; and if ever we go to Paris, and he 
will take it our cift— since he knows so well how to keep the 
Ch&telet — ^he shall have it. What say you, sirP Have you for- 
gotten the Xnijght of the Lion and lily, who is here to make good 
his title to both coats P" 

" Is it possible, sire, that your highness was that most glorious 
knight whose generosity even more than valour conquered the 
Chevalier SauvageP" said the Lady de Giac, with evidently 
delighted surprise. 

" iTay, lady, it was a foolish emprise, unworthy of a king, but 
that I had bound myself by a foolish word to suffer no one else 
to silence his vaunts, and I would show all my rebels, even body 
to body, that I am bom their master," rephed Henry, smiling, 
and yet with evident surprise at the protracted silence of Owen. 

'* Sir king ! if it be you that met me at the fords of the Vire," 
said the Chevalier Sauvage, at length, half choked with contending 
passions, "you will remember that I promised myself better hap 
when I had learned the manner of cliivalric conflict ! And the 
King of Scots did promise to give mine egg to a good knight who 
should maintain it against me." 

** It pleased my gentle Jamie to consider me as the best knight 
he had then at hand," replied Henry. " I was never of his mind, 
yet I took it for that methought danger was threatened to the 
withholder ; and, since vour Welsh blood has not yet worked off 
its yeast, I will now yield it to the custody of Madame Catherine 
and of this fair court—and they may give it to any champion they 
will. We will proclaim a tournament to do honour'to this royal 
meeting, if it ends as well as we hope ; and the egg shall be the 
prize, with something of value to give it worth — such as the lands 
of a Welsh country long forfeited to us, styled Penmynydd. 
Thou wilt be am6ng the combatants, we doubt not. Sir Owen. 
Lady, wilt thou stake the prize, for it is now thine P" And the 
gallant Henry loosened the silver chain from his neck, and 
handed it to the princess, raising the hand to his lips that re- 
ceived it. 

" Yield it to me, lady ! It is the horoscope of my destiny-— a 
glorious one ! — ^which I will defend against all the world, not in a 
mock tournay, but in mortal battle ! said Owen, with the most 
vehement eagerness and with flashing eyes. There was some- 
thing of wonder and doubt in the glance of Henry of England 
liimself j of warning and mockery in the look of the Lady de 
"Giac ; of stern and menacing observation in that of the queen. 
Catherine trembled as she took the precious pledge ; but she re- 
tived at the encouraging smile and nod of the Lady de Gia*" 
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wards whom she raised her timorous eyes. Thej regained Uiieir 
sparkle and coquetry as she replied, 
* "Nay, sir," she said, very sweetly and distinctly, "resume 
your gift. Since it is to be the guerdon of the best knight, where 
shall we damsels of France find one to contend for the possession 
of this egg with Sir Henry Roy d*Angleterre P Keep it, my 
most redoubted lord ! — the rather that, as you are already his 
vanquisher. Sir Owen of Wales cannot pretend to champion it 
thus madly — ^thus audaciously !" 

" We will keep it against fate in arms, lady," said Henry, evi» 
dently pleased with this brilliant compliment. " Yet see how 
sadly our wild godson looks — as ready for tears as a widow when 
onions are cheap ! And now it reminds us we have a fair pretext 
to restore him this plaything peacefully. Hast thou forgotten 
our wager of the egg. Chevalier Sauvage P — ^Boyal ladies ! it was 
compacted between us — ^for albeit as all may see his face is so fair 
that the vainest she might be glad to exchange with him, I no- 
thing despaired of my nap since they told me in my schoolboy 
days how Dame Venus doated on Mars ! — It was challenged be- 
tween us, when he grew too vain on the score of his beauty, that 
whatever love he won in Paris I would win her from him, or for- 
feit this brittle pledge. But, since I have seen the beauteous 
damsel of France, she is for ever the continent of my desires, and 
I resign the struggle. Here is thine egg again^ son of the wind 
and cloud !" 

" Then is it well for me, sire, that our princess is so dazzlingly 
fair !" said De Giac, at this juncture. " For be it known to your 
great highness^that when my wife was the minstreless, Hu61ine 
de Troye, Sir Owen loved her, or said he did, in spite of much 
scorn and some injury, which were all his recompense." 

" Hu61ine de Troye ! — a minstreless P Wild Knight, and didst 
thou seek her out in Paris as thou didst swear to do that night we 
listened to her lay on the VireP" said the king. "By heaven! 
we are much of thy taste in beauty ; and but that we have no 
longer a heart to yield — ^lady, pardon us — but, rough as we 
seem, and must be in these rude times, we have a soul not at all 
unattnned to minstrelsy, and shall be glad to be of your listeners 
when leisure serves, and to pay such thanks as a king should 
yield, and as, we wot full well, we owe you." 

" I shall be jealous, sir, and with glorious occasion !" said De 
Giac, with a creeping glance at the duke. 

" Fear not, De Giac ! — ^I will take care you shall have less 
cause than ever ! Your dame will witness to my cares in your 
absence 1" said the gross and violent duke, now greatly incensed, 
and the more frpm wie unusual necessity of concealing his senti- 
'tients. The Lady de Giac flushed crimson, and turned from him 
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with an ei^ression of contempt and OYen of aUiOTrence which 
heightened his anger and pique almost to an open outburst. 
Luckily the impetuous rashness of Owen interposed a break. 

" Restore me, then, mine horoscope, sir king ! — since you dar& 
not maintain it yours according to the fashion of that glorious 
knighthood ladies* fancies endow you withal!" he said with a. 
peremptory fierceness that instantly made Henry pause in hia 
intended gift. 

" Thine horoscope P — it is well reminded !" said Henry, calmly. 
** For, since this treaty is to wed us, it behoves us to pro\^de that 
'Wales shall have only a prince— not a king ! And therefore ere 
we yield this parchment we must have cunning eyes to look inta 
it, to know if there be fables in it to spawn traitors — ^which at 
times happens among your countrymen. * 

" Let me examine it, sire. The knight of Wales himself will 
acknowledge that I am well skilled in prophetic science," said 
the Lady de Giac. 

" Be it 80, bright dame !" replied Henry. " We could not find 
the trick to open it, or we might have had curiosity enough ere 
now to question conjurers on it. Your female fingers may have 
a finer inkle in their tips." And once more the king handed away 
the esg of destiny to the Lady de Giac. 

" The good knight himself is too kind to keep us puzzling,.'' 
replied the Lady de Giac. " Fair knight, I pray you let us sea 
this mighty spell of yours — which you once deigned to waive ia 
my behalf." 

" Try, and learn if it hath yet spells to baffle malice ! — a wizard 
riveted it!" replied Owen, desperately. 

" Then mart how Henry of England contends with Welsh 
magic," replied the king, laughing, but angrily clutching back 
the egg ; and setting it between his strong gauntleted hands, he 
crushed the fine silver shell into a million fragments, and tran- 
quilly presented the horoscope to the Lady de Giac. 

She perused its figures for an instant with a playfully coa- 
temptuous smile that mocked the devouring eagerness in her 
soul ; but something of solemn and prophetic darkness gathered 
over her countenance as she replied — "Yes, sire; yes, royal 
madam! — ^there is spawn to hatch treason indeed in this egg, 
unless my royal damsel of France scatters it to the winds !" she 
exclaimed. " This horoscope assures that the Chevalier Sauvage 
shall wed the daughter of a king, and be sire to a long race of 
mighty kings ! There is no other daughter of a king in &il France 
but Madame Catherine ; and unless her disdain reassures us, sirey 
dread the wizard's spell !" 

" What say you, fair Catherine !" said Henry. " Wilt tbon 
take these crowns of ours in hand, or that which hangs ixK the 
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hall0 of Merlin P We offer thee the mby of ISlnglantl, tiie emerald 
of Ireland, ay, and perchance the diamond of £id ; for metbinkf 
this little round of earth grows too small to hold the empeiy we 
would win so fair a bride ! Or wilt thou inherit the prophecies 
of this pretty boy of Wales P" 

*' Methinks this jest passes the name, sire !" said Isabean, with 
supreme haughtiness. " Our daughter is the daughter of along, 
not even to be thought of saye as the mate of one !" And she 
darted ^ fierce look at the princess, followed by one of deadly 
malice and triumph at Owen Tudor. 

•* We thought it scarcely necessary to take a jest in earnest ; 
but since 'tis so," — said the princess, with manifest confusion and 
agitation, and rending the horoscope of Glendower into almost 
as many pieces asits singular casket was crushed into. 

" From this instant, then, we salute thee our queen and lady, 
sweet Catherine, say nay who will !" exclaimed Henry. 

" Nay, sir, we have yet much to chaffer about ere that matter 
be so firmly settled," said the Duke of Burgundy, with a degree 
of menace and gloom in his tones that struck all present. 

" Some poor dukedoms and countships, which we hold cheaply 
bartered with kisses from lips like these !** replied the young con- 
queror, disdainfully smiling until his eye fell upon the working 
and angry visage of his ally. " Fair cousin," he then continued, 
•* we desire you to know that we will have the daughter of your 
king, and all that we demand, or we will drive him and you. out 
of France— rwhither we cannot at this time say, being not so well 
skilled in divinity as your doctor, Jean Petit !" 

Perhaps for the first time, the towering spirit of John the 
Fearless sank cowed and rebuked. 

** Sire, you are pleased to say so," he observed, in a meek and 
dismayed tone, imtil suddenly his eye caught that of De Giac, and 
he added more resolutely, " But before you can drive my lord and 
me out of his kingdom, 1 make no doubt we shall so bestir us that 
you shall be heartily tired." 

"Nay, royal lords, since our daughter's presence stirs this 
strife, sne shall not appear again until ye have sworn to be bro- 
thers, and concluded a good and lasting peace," said the wily 
Isabeau, who perceived that Catherine's oeautyhad made the 
desired impression. " Retire with her. Lady de GKac ; for it is 
full time we were at matters of more concernment than laughing 
at the arrogant follies of a barbaric boy that came among us in a 
goatskin !" 

" We are glad of it, fair mother ! " replied Henry, who waa 

JJ^^nnconscious of the womanish craft in this piece of policy. 

* ^® i'^tend to yield so little of our grandfather Edward's rights 

tHat we are glad to be out of the range of smileB which would 
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, ,i more dazzle and confound us than all the ordnance of France ! 
*?^/! Sweet princess, shall we be your staff to the pavilion of France, 
■f '. '] whose damasks we are elad to see are of so bridal a colour P" 
: 'i'' The princess accepted this honour with a deep courtesy, and 
^ the royal pair moved arm-in-arm towards the French barriers. 
The Lady de Giac prepared to follow: but suddenly pausing, 
and tummg with a laughing vivacity that fascinated all obser- 
vation but one, — " Sir Owen of Wales," she exclaimed, ** I too 
need aid : and you are of so gentle and courteous a temper, you 
will not refuse it ! Come with me ; my lord Sir Pierre will not 
be jealous of you any longer, sithence he is now provided with 
so mighty and glorious a rival, whom I myself assure him is the 
most dangerous he did ever yet please to amuse his leisure with 
BuspectiDg!'* 

The Chevalier Sauvage complied with this merry request, to 
the great surprise of the courtiers, and of Isabeau de JBavifere, 
whose austere eyes questioned those of the Lady de Giac with 
visible inquietude. The reply she received seemed satisfactory, 
and Owen Tudor passed on with her at the moment when the 
English king returned from his excursion to the white pavilion 
of France. He renewed his courtesy to the favourite lady by 
drawing his gauntlet and giving her his hand to kiss, which she 
did with the stately ceremonial of the French court, on both 
knees. Some low-toned words of livelier import were exchanged, 
and Henry passed on without taking any notice of Owen — ^per- 
haps without observing him. 

" Come, madame, let us take our stools, if the King of England 
permits us to sit in his presence !" said the Duke of Burgundy, 
m a surly under-tone. " The matter shall not be debated by 
ourselves only, as we at first projected. We are but little skilled 
in ancient parchments, and are so wont to trust in our learned 
councillor, De Giac's report, that we cannot talk without him. 
He shall come with us— or we will not there ourself ! " 

** Then will the whole English council demand to be present !" 
said the queen, with great vexation. 

" So let them ; the tent is wide enough !" returned the duke, 
testily. " Nay, Sir Taneguy Duchatel shall be of the company 
too. We desire all France to know that we do not willingly 
give it for a spoil to our ancient and damnable enemies of Eng- 
land ! " At this moment King Henry joined his courtiers, and 
proceeded into the central pavilion, where he took his seat at a 
table covered with cloth-of-gold. He arose again when the queen 
and duke arrived, together, as was arrans^ed to prevent any dis- 
pute as to whether it was necessary for a King of England to re- 
ceive a duke of Burgundy standing, as an equal, or sitting, as a 
suzerain ! But Henry was both vexed ana alarmed when he 
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De Giac 1" replied Madame Catherine. " How deem yon these 
gems of England become us P" 

" As light the sun ! Will it please you to see this gentleman, 
whose name is — Owen Tudor P" said the Lady de Giac, uttering 
the last words in a tone only audible to the princess. 

** Nay, not till all is well concluded, for he looked angrily !" 
replied Catherine, with a slight laugh. 

" He must be reconciled to his doom, or his "Welsh sparks will 
begin to flash out !" said the Lady de Giac, with so much ear- 
nestness, that the princess, in much alarm, hastily desired her 
attendants to withoraw, and send in the messenger. 

Both commands were very speedily obeyed, and Owen Tudor 
stood before his royal and plebeian loves in a strange perturba- 
tion of feeling. The Lady de Giac took pains to arrange the 
scene on a model which had never well left her memory ; and in 
a few brief instants she had schooled Madame Catherine in her 
task. The princess reclined carelessly on her couch, and the 
Lady de Giac stood beside it, very much in the attitude of Owen 
Tudor when he guarded Madame Catherine from a MaiUotin 
hostess in the Boucherie. 

" You are silent. Chevalier Sauvage ! and you have scarcely 
an instant to lose ! The queen believes this interval ver^ differ- 
ently employed by me !** said the Lady de Giac, Idndlj breaking 
the embarrassing pause. 

"You have wasted many precious occasions formerly. Sir 
Owen — ^precious, at least to those who call themselves lovers 1" 
said Madame Catherine, with some hesitation. "Pray you, 
speak — for this may well be the last I" 

" What can I say, lady P" replied Owen. " I perceive, but too 
well, that your thoughts are empoisoned against me by slanderers ! 
You believe me a faithless knight, to whom no faith is due V* 

" Yes, messire ; but not as you deem ! The princess in nowise 
suspects you of returning her royal mother's tenderness!" said 
the Lady de Giac. "Whatever those slanderers may have 
wrought against you on other scores, I took care that on this the 
princess should not suspect your fidelity, even by the shadow of 
a doubt I I confessed to her your audacious scorn — ^the avowal 
accompanying it — which I was obliged to commimicate to Madame 
Isabeau, to account for my own mistakes and your abrupt de- 
parture!'" 



Nay, Sir Owen, I doubt your fidelity in nothing; my mother's 
wrath in much !" said the princess. " And it is because I believe 
^ your absolute faith and devotion that I put it now to the ordeal ! 
X would, messire, you should prove to me that your love is not 
drea"*^^® sugeestion of ambition—the bubble of a mad astrologer's 

m as I have but too much reason to fear, since you trans- 
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ferred it so readily from this lady to ourself ! — ^We take the regal 
style perchanoe too soon; but we speak our own words, in nothmg 
prompted !" 

" What ordeal, princess, will you give me to prove my love P 
If it be to take Henry of England by the beara, before all his 
court r* exclaimed the Chevalier Sauvage. 

" Peace, messire ! — ^what mad presumption is this P Are you, 
in your turn, become the most audacious of Maillotins P" inter- 
rupted Madame Catherine. "Or can it be that you do seriously, 
and not in minstrel jesting, match your wild chieftaincy with the 
roval majesty of England P Yourself, you smile at the thought ! 
why, then, dear knight, remember how impossible it is that ever 
a daughter of France — much more a daughter of Isabeau de 
Bavi^re — can be to you but a distant star, whose cold light beams 
the colder for its brilliancy ! — ^Was it not thus you spoke it. Lady 
de Giac P" 

''I have least right of any to censure aspiring thoughts, 
madame! — that was Hu61ine de Troye — that am the Lady de 
Giac !" was the gentle reply. 

" And this, I would add," said the princess, blushing slightly ; 
the King of England is as noble a prince and knight as ever was 
Arthur of Britam ! — I would have you serve him in his wars, and 
prove that your devotion to us is untainted by any baser affec- 
tion, as did those ancient glories of love and chivalry to their 
queenly loves, Tristrem and Launcelot, whose legends you have 
so often sung to us, in that time — ^which I would I could all forget !" 

** It is not difficult, lady, to forget when the splendours and 
triumphs of ambition surround us," said the wife of De Giac. 
" Untd now, I deemed not the fitting time had arrived to confess 
so much — to confess all ! But the Chevalier Sauvage can witness, 
that until the offered alliance of the potent De Giac lured me 
astray I was but too grateful to that love which, in not unmerited 
though unfelt revenge, he then transferred to your highness !** 

" Is it even so P" said Madame Catherine. ** We were, then, 
most Jalsely persuaded to believe that ours was the triumph of a 
real love over some mocking illusion of youth and fantasy, when 
it was but the inconstancy and pique of a too-fortunate and then 
slighted love ! It is well. Sir Owen of Wales ! You have made 
us an honourable successor ; and we will make you one in turn ! 
Come to us when we are the widow of the thrice royal and honest 
Henry — to demand that we should remember we were once mad 
enough to think it possible we could become your wife !" 

" A widow ! — ^the widow of Henry of England ! Lady, you 
are not yet a wife!" exclaimed the hapless knight of Wales. 
" But that you were my first real love, and shall be my last, in 
aU parity and faith-^Heaven, and this fiendish woman^ and 
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tKe sliockB whicli the duke's pride had sustained, Tanegny joy- 
fully announced that his jealousy was excited by the conduct of 
the Lady de Giac, and suspicions of her secret correspondence 
with the English prince, artfully fomented by De Giac. It was 
only necessary to gain time and work assiduously on these two 
main tacks, to determine the duke against the fatal negotiation 
in hand. Taneguy laughed heartily when he added that De 
Giac himself had undertoken to make his master jealous of his 
own wife with Henry of England ! Such was the arrogance and 
rashness of John the Fearless that he had established almost a 
confidence with his minister on the subject of his attachment to 
the Lady de Giac. At all events, De Giac had discovered the 
art of insinuating his own suspicions and jealousies into his 
master, and might very reasonably afiect every species of both in 
regard to his wife and a prince like Henry V. With the aid of 
these sentiments, and the opening he had so dexterously provided, 
De Giac thought it would be easy to protract the negotiations, and 
introduce in them points of concussion that would not fail to elicit 
angry sparks, and probably end in a general conflagration. 
Owen was enabled to render material assistance to these plans by 
his knowledge of the intentions of the queen and her ravourite 
to conduct a secret ramification of intrigue with the English king. 
The use that was to be made of the princess in this warp of policy 
blinded him to every other consideration. The Lady de Giac 
would of course be the medium of the underhand plot ; and it 
would not be difficult to persuade the duke, besides alarming him 
on political grounds, of the perils involved in points he more 
valued in such a confederation. These measures of counterac- 
tion were adopted with unhesitating craft and perseverance by 
the contrivers. The French propositions, invented by De Giac, 
contained within them the elements of innumerable discords. 
The endless discussions provoked wasted the time of the congress 
from day to day, and elicited more frequent displays of petulant 
humour from the duke, and of impatience and haughtiness from 
the youthful conqueror. Meanwhile Taneguy continued to urge 
his master's desire for a reconciliation, to increase the number of 
his concessions, the urgency of his entreaties and arguments. 
An undercurrent of suspicions and jealousy was kept in con- 
tinual flow, for it was soon a matter placed beyond doubt that a 
secret commerce was carried on between the English quarters 
and those of the French sovereigns. The Lady de Giac's opposi- 
tion to her husband's will on political points was as well known 
as her admiration for Henry V., and ne made no secret to the 
duke that his wife was Incessantly employed on messages and 
other correspondence with that prince. De Giac's complaints on 
'^8 score were deepened in querulousness by suspicions of 
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another nature tliat exasperated Duke Jolm, almost on the first 
lunt, to excess. And the discovery of the suffering he inflicted 
by no means diminished De Giac's zeal in the task. 

Among his numerous engagements of the kind, no one before 
the brilliant mmstreless had ever inspired Duke Jphn with a 
lasting and passionate attachment. His fears and anger were 
increased by reasons of which De Giac himself was kept in 
ignorance. It might be that she who had been Subline de Troy e 
yielded to feelings of disgust and indignation, now that the object 
for which it was necessary to obtain influence was seemingly 
accomplished, and desired to discard her boisterous lover. Or — 
as she replied to all entreaties — ^his gross allusions to their amity 
in the conference at Meulan had excited the suspicions of De 
Giac and her own resentment so much, that it was necessary it 
should cease for ever ! The Lady de Giac's obstinate persistence 
in this course of conduct, and the fears infused by her husband's 
crafty complaints, rapidly produced their eflect. The duke's ill 
humour and haughtmess irritated Henry, and, in conjunction 
with the protracted residence of the Armagnac envoy, Duchatel, 
made him imagine that some secret intrigue was at work. Un- 
luckily, the confidence placed by the queen and her intended son- 
in-law in their means of intelligence deceived them. The Lady 
de Giac was no longer cognisant of the progress of the Arma- 
gnac intrigues. The impatience of Henry hurried the duke's 
irresolution. He admitted Taneguy, in whose rough and 
straightforward character he seemed to place great confidence, to 
frequent audiences. Guided by De 'Giac, this zealous envoy 
confessed that the Dauphin was so terrified at the prospect of the 
alliance with Henry, that he would grant the duke any terms. 
He argued the various articles of the reconciliation with the 
earnestness of a man who intends to abide by the letter of his 
agreement. The duke was rather pleased than angered by this 
loyal resistance ; and when he at length dictated articles which 
would have put the realm of France, and the dauphin himself, 
into his tutelage, the energetic remonstrances of Taneguy induced 
him to cling to them with more pertinacity, as an assurance of 
security in their provisions. Finally — as if reduced to despair — 
Taneguy consented to the largest demands of the duke, request- 
ing only that in return he would immediately break up the con- 
ferences, proclaim war with Henry, and meet the Dauphin in a 
personal interview. To this last condition Duke John would by 
no means assent. In vain did Taneguy allege that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to satisfy all France of the cordiality of the 
reconciliation, to concert measures with certainty, to remove any 
personal dislike which so long a course of mutual opposition 
might have engendered. For onoe« Taneguy became a cour^'— 
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and declaim, for the first time, that the duke had onW to appear 
to dispel the most invelerate rMicour — as he'^nnd'oT hEff own 
experience ! The date smiled, but on this point was inflexible. 

At first he alleged motives not xmlikely to sway his haughty 
nature, and protested that he would never submit to humble 
himself so far as to seek the presence of a prince who considered 
him as an usurper, and himself as his lord ! Taneguy removed 
this pretended objection by promisiug that his dauphin should 
advance more than half way to meet the duke, and should receive 
ftim in all respects as his equal. The captious Burgundian then 
insisted that such would be an assertion of independence which 
future legists might fasten upon to bar the rights of his pos- 
terity to the vast fiefs held by his house of the crown of 3?rance. 
Forebodings of a kind that rarely disturbed the purposes of 
John the Fearles^ visited him. He confessed to De GSac that 
the latter's wife Had informed him that, if ever he* trusted him- 
self into the power of thiB Armagnacs, he would be destroyed by 
them ! " There Jieeds no sorceress, nor magic questionings, to 
tell us that !" said De Giac. " But who ever' thought of putting 
your royal person into the power of your enemies P Tne Ar- 
magnacs oner us every security we can devise : the place of the 
conference shaU be in our possession : every oath 'that can bind 
men shall be sworn; and, better than all, you shall be guarded 
by as many tried spears' as the dauphin can bring of his boyish 
levies, with him ! And let me remind your grace that I stood 
before the whole Armagnac council with a drop" of kindred blood 
upon me from every heart that beat among them — and I am here 
at this d^ to advise yoiir trust in them T* 

Duke John was shaken, but not convinced ; and it was found 
necessary to move a still more powerful engine against him. De 
Giac received, or purposely drew on himself, some marks of con- 
tempt and dislike from the King of England, and alleged it as a 
reason to withdraw from discussions in which his opinion was 
held of no weight. He declared that he was weary of vexing 
his fair wife by resistance to her favourite policies, and that he 
would accordingly retire to some of his castles until she had com- 
pleted them in favour of Henry of England, and could be 
released from her incessant attendance on the queen-regent! 
This fired the train, and John the Fearless, yielding to his natural 
disposition, declared that he would immediately break up the 
conferences, conclude the alliance with the dauphin, and grant 
him the required interview, on (jondition that De Giac womd be 
as usual of 'his retinue, and compel his intriguing and perilous 
wife io be of the party I De Griac eagerly assented to these 
stipulations. He produced a paper w^hich the English monarch 
had caused to be handed ip, renewing his first demand that his 
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pi;elimuiariesBhoTild be assented to before anything was farther 

^: Imscuss^d/ JDe Oiac advised that an immediate reply should be 

liiad^, peremptorily refiisiDg these conditions as in the highest 

'^- degreie exorbitant and unreasonable. It was not difficult to per- 

' ceive the result of this reply with a prince so haughty as Henry V. 

In measures of violence, Duke John always surpassed the 
ekpectations of his prompters. He concluded a treaty with 
Taneguy, and on the same day broke up the conferences of 
Meukn with a violence and suddenness that amazed nearly all 
it^ participants. Kot satisfied with refusing Henry's demands, 

< he msisted that the offers of France should be accepted without 

clivil or explanation ; and, if not, he declared that ne withdrew 
them altogether, and was prepared to abide tiie chance of war I 

: Henrv yielded to his long-suppressed indignation, and accepted 

the alternative. This blow was followed up by the abrupt re- 
moval of tliie queen and her daughter to Paris. No time was 
allowed her to concert any contrary plans with her intended son- 

<^ in-law, who withdrew in high wrath to his old quarters on the 

frontiers of Normandy. Moreover, her means of communication 
were restricted, the Lady de Giac receiving peremptory com- 

' jnaiids' not tO leave Potitoise unless to accompany her husband 

in the duke's retinue. It was then announced that the duke 

r ihtended to visit his provinces of Burgundy, to levy all possible 

' aid agfdinst the English. De Giac obtained from him, as a con- 

dition essential to* his comfort and safety, that he would not 
announce his purpose to any one, until a public reconciliation with 
the dauphin convinced botn factions that it was useless to attempt 
tbwftrting the project. 

''* Thel/ady de Giac was in such evident disfavour that' there 
was no occasion to warn the duke against confiding in her. But 
tlie suddenness of the event, and the precautions adopted, seemed 
to astound her into submission. She yielded, as it appeared, 
with a kind of exhaustion to the chan«;ed flow of the tide of 
destiny I Yengeance was in a manner satisfied ; that profound 
and metaphysical vengeance, at least, which her nature could 
covet. The game had lost its interest to her when her antagonist 
seemed so utterly checkmated that he retired from the contest. 
From the hour of his interview with Madame Catherine, Owen 
Tudor disappeared, no one knew whither, from the courts 
assembled at Meulan. Moreover, ih3 Lady de Giac was de- 
prived of the most powerful engines of her intrigues. After the 
revelation that' haa been made, the princess no longer looked 
tipon her with friendly eyes; Isabeau do Bavifere wiEis disgusted 
with the final ill success of her exertions, that deprived her even 
of the opportunity of vengeance ! The Lady de Giac's coldness, 
^n4 coquetry with Henry of England, had seemingly d*"' '^ ' 
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mmL mriMwm p 1 1 ag Bife of Bmgiidly, BaivkoiAe 

HEJ IE znt smiWHWcB. a&i^ tW abri^ departure of 

~t|fl^«ra» aiii£nmoed lAe iciBreof Imt BMst dabosmte 

.-nir'MiigTT amzjoaoimAg De Giac dreaded viiat 

.i: jL^^w. H± iJi30ice ^CKiBk kss ■eamRs vith socii 

ti«f;:^ni iSLSi le Leci ks vile aenvelf a t*»*«t» of 

.^ a yauifa wwLfT^\nnm, and faking care to 

■^ja. mssxis:jj»£ lait rriTiTafnce of die peril, lie hoped 
-4. M^iify* ~TTm ir:T.i>s. Ii was UKR^Jze, ciiiefij, that be pre- 
^•mIvl X30L xj» n^iL aaoBer •: ijtitp h^ pcnioie ofi a e eiiii g with 
-ni± xansiinL & iF^ninoAi mr^R: aEti ie s&iied to peveeiTe hov 
1^ -v.ii. 31 lis riHnKTi s&i iTJtn-TMraiJwnfaff, eoctinned wrapped in 
I -ti^:ir;.-«i. t-T fili^Aae £ii£ i^BCTTe w^L^ the duke's jeakasT in- 
'(driF^Fii-x nm: argg c iisLjr firavivd trom her iiia|;ni&Deiit 
". i«z'ik£&. am. ~i;c: ieccn^ ^3- -jf i^e neans to baffle him. In 
\i^ TnanTi**^ ::it^ ^nk± :r ^D^crrutzy yiKS^eyed soothwazd, oaten- 
s'^.-- nL ziif nn£^ ^ ijs ^ixizifies cf Bci^iuid^; and in the 
A.- .>rn«: > w 11: X siemDS^uf- ^T, fafp^g Scndjj, the 10th of 
>^'^r«£!ii.:ifr. ccuTriiLriLeu. iije lo^m oc Moateiean-fant-Xonne. 
Z*ui^ -T' rtTT '^T^iiAftL asEiiZ'riie to the ntmnrr of the great 
^.*it^Lrj id 'LiA itL-t^ 3L 2%. y ii^Tiiii li wii2k a ncagnifieent ooart and 
lif a: asuf^ -irt^^ I^ rr^scsoi oc iiis nobles and conn- 
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' '-r^. jcj^nETTO-ifi "'^TT- xjnTT-z wboQ De Gise was now the 
i.rsmnac V'TIt lj*.-!]:! a irrV cc" Mc&rcRaa, a knight and two 
fi»iTiir-?!ii. izitjwa zy i3ifcr «:ur«3s to be Bixrsizndians, came dash- 
31^ lunuc ^2«f r*:«fti as a rszii paecL De Giac pereeired them, 
m&i. Titiif iirwsz-i ^ meec likfr, as if in expectation of some 
ninm^ lEisiLijuf ^ ks ciBee of master of the household. It 
fiiiitiefi^r ^uss^exi zjjt Laij de Giac to keep eompan j inth her 
jLjri^ aul ^ n^ ixwxri whh. hmft — prrhaps to esc^ie the op- 
7>nmnirj zc fc^«£& a:!*i cxpciaaixn which his absence affi>rded 
ijtf f-r'** - Xx ks cx£T!r»ai» De Giac did not notsoe this accom- 
pi-r-Tr>^' : .sTiJ af^«3- Lsii^ T.g to the nevs whidi the knight 
^ aLZLTX^'aMHi. ie wa$ abcct to dismss him with a contemptaoiis 
r?7ct:«:£ cc 'dut iJly of aa aiiann he bioaght, when the I^y de 
Goaf =:.:^rgoBed. " Tain-, srs, I eommand jou !" she said, in a 
^cce wxi:^ iew ks^w hJ-w to dijobej. ** !nie doke shall hear 
wlx: Tv«^ save saad! Come with me; he is here! — ^Ah, most 
»rc:ie ^csbof acid k»d ! can it be tine that yon bare oome to this 
u:wa M meet the daapftTn and the Aimagnaes face to face?" 

I: wa» liiae drss time for sereni weeks that the Lady de Giac 
kid s{Kic:t3i to Xhike John, and he replied with asperity. " You 
ary sos2»euuiL|r iaxe to ask as, lady ; but it is tme 2 Who has 
t*-^»»i^"i«. aow, when yon at last deign to inquire ?" 

'*If rt he ao, look up and behold yoor latest son, John of Burt 

«™^-'--««^*<»k. «11 of y^ at yoor master's grave, and perchance 
■*** -^-^ » J«Mfcr ; it is Montcaeaa 1" exclaimea the once 
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SnmstrelesQ. " Gracious duke ! when have I prophesied falsely P 
^And hearken to these men !'* 

"What is the matter? what hath chanced P" said the duke, 
much startled. 

•* Sir, it is only my lady's last effort to save her favourite, the 
English kin^ !" said De G-iac. 

** Hear Sir Anthony de Toulongeon !— what say you, sir, of 
these new barriers, of vantages seized by the dauphimsts P" said 
the Lady de Giac, with wild impetuosity. 

" Nay, lady, we but noticed, on the bridge over the Seine, where 

the conferences were to be held," began the knight from 

Montereau— 

** The erection of certain new barriers — for which I myself 
stipulated !" interrupted De Giac. 

" These knights say they are greatly to the advantage of the 
dauphin's party !** rejoined his wife. ^ 

'* Truly, the fear is altogether on their side ; we hold the 
castle, and they have no protection but their barriers from an 
onset !** said De Giac. " Still, as your grace pleases ; it is not 
yet too late to turn tail, and cower at Henry of England's feet !" 

" Go you to battle with the dauphin, sir r — ^for as yet I clearly 
understand nothing!" said the Lady de Giac, now thoroughly 
roused and alarmed. 

" Are you a prophetess, wife, and know not P" returned De 
Giac. 

" I prophesy less by the stars than by my kno;jrledge of the 
baseness and cruelty of men !" said his angry consort, with a ter- 
rible glance that seemed almost to probe to the core of De Giac's 
mystery. 

" Come, sirs, around me, and I will tell you all at the same 
time with this false prophetess wherefore I am here !" said the 
duke, collecting with his gestures a species of council of his prin- 
cipal nobles about him. " I am utterly aweary of the insolence 
and domination of our ancient Englisn enemies — and it is only 
by the union of all France that we can repel the invaders from 
our fniitful inheritance I We have had enough of vengeance ; 
were we tigers, we are glutted with blood ! The dauphin con- 
sents to terms that shall put it into my power to reward your 
loves more amply than ever I have yet done, and more lastingly ! 
Therefore am I come to this town of Montereau, whose castle 
and strength are in my hands, to swear per{)etual peace and 
brotherhood with Sir Charles, that we may brighten the sword 
of France in concert that hath too long lain tarnished in the 
scabbard, and sharpen it for England's breast ! We will make 
him better pleased to leave France than he threatened he would 
make us ! — ^And, lady, if you are grieved too much at that 
can cross the sea on his crupper!" 
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This speech produced a great effect upon the Burgimdiaa 
chivalry, most of whom cordially rejoiced in the prospect of re- 
taining what they had acquired with so much aifficulty, by a 
more legal sanction than they were conscious their duke possessed. 
But; some were disturbed at the earnest dissuasions of the Lady 
de Giac, and with the tidings brought by Sir Aiithony de Tou- 
longeon. De Giac remoyed these objections by poii^ting out the 
precautions he had adopted, the desperation of the dauphin's 
affairs, the utter ruin which he would bring on iiinself by pull- 
ing down the only powerful barrier existing between Henry of 
England and the throne of France. " Can it be thought," he 
said, " that a prince of the royal blood of France — the son and 
successor of the realm — could harbour disloyal thoughts against 
one of his nearest kindred,. who comes to him extending the hand 
of fellowship an^ brotherhood P" 

" Let the duke himself answer ! Had he not sworn on a piece 
of the true cross with Orleans, the brother and the son of a 
king !" returned the Lady de Giac. 

" But the dauphin has no De Giac at his elbpw to counsel him 
and laugh at sucn shackles !" said the duke. • * He is g^iided hf 
the bold and loyal Taneguy Duch^tel, who knows not how to 
strike beneath tne armour ! " 

** And Sir Owen Tudor, whose noble honour even our sus- 
picious lady cannot doubt," said De Giac. " But if your grace 
feels no longerheart for this enterprise, if a wo man 's fears affright 
you, too, — ^we can easily return to Pontoise ! What matter who 
laughs P Henry of England will make us greatly welcome, and, 
when two such royalties meet and mingle, pleasures and dalliance 
will abound to content even our lady's love of splendour and 
variety !" 

" Let us on !" said the duke, with a dark flush. " We will 
never suffer our courage to be doubted, and the Barisians shall 
not say, as we know well they do, that all the miseries and shame 
of France are due to our halti ng between two bundles, and not 
daring to eat hay for nettles ! We will on, and await whatever 
chance it shall please God to send us ! " 

With these words, John the Fearless put his steed in motion, 
and the whole retinue followed, the Lady de Giac among the 
rest, with a sigh of despairing submission. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

BLOOD I-OB BLOOD. . 

2«"?f i^^^^^^i indeed, to be no reason for the fears of the 

•^treiess, and they might well be considered as effusions <^ 

^Sti?^®^**x*^^ overthrow i)f her ijombinfttions, Th^ 

aatie of Montereau was assigned to the duke for hia 
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lodgings, and it commanded the passage of the Seine, on the 
opposite bant of which the dauphin and his troops were en- 
camped. The conference was to take place on the middle of a 
bridge, the only access between the two shores of the river. 
Each party had secured its own side by strong barricades, so gs 
to prohibit the ^passage equally to both. On the near approach, 
the castle gates admitted from the open country ; on the larther, 
its massive walls and battlements overlooked and defended the 
bridge. De Giac pointed out the strength of the fortress, as they 
advanced, to the duke and his warlike courtiers. But, although 
the former took much comfort from the consideration, he was 
evidently but ill at ease. His inquiet glance continually sought 
out the Lady de Giac, who preserved a profound and melancholy 
silence. In this manner they rode to the castle, and the duke 
alighted at its ponderous portals with his chief lords and atten- 
dants. James de la Barne, master of the cross-bows, and Sir 
Charles de Lens, admiral of France, then busied themselves in 
selecting and posting the duke's guard, whUe he entered the 
castle to nartake of some refreshment. De Giac took care not 
to leave tlie duke for a single instant, endeavouring by incessant 
discourse to keep his mind engaged. But all would not do : a 
deep foreboding gloom hung over the duke*s spirits. In vain did 
he swallow many deep quaffs of his favourite wine of Lorraine. 
It only gave him resolution to prefer a request to his minister 
which was certainly very unseasonable. He confessed that he 
was troubled in mind, and desired him to bring the. Lady de 
Giac to his presence, that he might question her for a few 
minutes, alone, whether she had amj other reasons than her 
foolish pretensions to fortunetelling m advising him to refrain 
from this interview. Until this instant De Giac perhaps felt an 
occasional relenting of purpose; for, with all his exasperation 
and wrongs, community of thought and deeds had greatly 
attached him to the duKe. But this audacious and scarcely 
veiled affront filled the measure over. Still he feared to stir 
suspicion or hesitation by a refusal. 

" I will bring her — ^my wife !** he said, with perfect calmness, 
" provided your grace will promise that, if she alleges no other 




Giac left his presence on the mission. 

He expected some feigned reluctance and surprise in his wife { 
but she betrayed none whatever. On the contrary, she eagerly 
complied with th^ summons, without demur or observation. De 
Giac escorted her to the duke's apartment : and, not satisfied with 
this complaisance, he smilingly declared that he would leave 
field clear for k«r argum^Bts, and retired. 
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*' He is gone !'* said the duke, who watched his faithM minister 
to the extremity of a long gallery into which the chamber opened. 
And then, turnmg with a sullen and angiy look, he continued, 
" But deem not, false sorceress, I have desired your presence 
that I might yield again to your spells, and make myself the jest 
of all royalty and chivalry !" 

** My lord has told me wherefore you desired my presence, 
gracious prince," replied the Lady de Giac. *' You wish to 
know if I have any reason, beyond my witchlore, to suspect ruin 
and death to you in this interview ! — I answer, yea ; my very 
presence here, by his means, if none other, is an assurance that 
your death-decree is signed !" 

" Tut, tut, he suspects nothing, or, if lie doth, cares nothing," 
replied the duke, but with some alarm. 

** Superficial man, all duke as thou art!" said Hu61ine de 
Troye, with extreme bitterness, " know then from me, and with 
absolute certainty, that De Giac suspects, knows thy guilty ten- 
derness for me — and as certainly cherishes the hope and purpose 
of vengeance !" 

" I care not— let him know! — I am the lion, and who shall dis- 
pute my prey with me?" said the duke, with kindling eyes. 
" Certes, not the vassal whom I have raised from the dust, and 
can dash down again at pleasure ! — But, since thou aujo^est so 
ill of my expedition and present purpose, dearest Hu61me, thou 
canst not deny forgiveness to a dying man — and one sweet fare- 
well kiss !" 

" Thou speakest mockingly, but truly, John of Burgundy I" 
said the Lady de Giac, sorrowfully, and yet scornfiilly, gazing at 
his incredulous smile. " No, the cold lips of death would chill 
my heart, already too cold ! There were no sweetness in such a 
parting ! Go, since thou wilt, to destruction ! but ask another 
pardon ! Though thy gross words and vaunts seared my soul, 
what forgiveness shouldst thou ask that goest to slaughter with 
the blood of a murdered kinsman on thy head P " 

" It is true !" replied the duke, gloomily rolling his eyes. 
" And never until this hour did the blood of Orleans sit so heavily 
on my soul ! He died young, amid his pleasures ! — ^I should have 
had prayers said for his soul, and would, but that men might have 
said, I repented me ! It shall be done as soon as possible after 
this happy peace and reconciliation!" 

" Not by thee, then, John of Burgundy," replied Lady de Giac. 

" But hast thou no other reason, save thy fears of De Giac's 
jealousy P — ^Why should a vassal, of worthless name, be jealons P " 
said the duke, musingly. 

" Why should a vassal, of worthless name, occasion jealousy P 
Have I not made my father's so P " replied Hu61ine de Troye, 
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** Yea, I am jealous — ^bitterly jealong of thee !" exclaimed the 
duke,TehementIy. " Was it not enough that the old man vexed my 
8oal» but thou must torture me with the insolent English boy P * 
" A strange boj that conquers men 1 " replied the Lady de Giac. 
" But you are right ! — Belieye me, Duke John, whenever yout 
star encounters that of Henry of England, it must pale V* 

" I go to assay that prophecy !" repued the duke. " Come what 
may, I am resolved either to perish or to prove to you that your 
Biinion is not the God you deem him ! — ^to separate ye for ever !" 
*' Alack, alack! let me not destroy thee too!" said the lady, 
with a mixture of compassion and horror in her tones. " I have 
done mischief enow — destroyed too many that have loved me ! 
Wilt thou believe me, John, when I swear to thee, that not for 
all the realms that Henrv of England claims or covets, would I 
that any but Catherine of France should win his favour !" 

"And wherefore so P — What is Catherine of France to thee P" 
Bald the duke, incredulously. 

" She is the star, the beloved, of Owen Tudor ! He betrayed 
my love — I would avenge the wrong !" she replied, vt'ith wild ve- 
locity. "Ihave confessed my shame ! — Wiltthou believe me now?" 
" Is it even so P " said tne duke, with a wrathM expression. 
" I wronged not De Giac, then, so much as I deemed — and it is 
well 1 But leave thy vengeance to me ! If ever I return alive from 
the bridge of Montereau — and I will go if it be but to obtain his 
carcass, as a fugitive prisoner's, from the dauphin ! — ^His ransom 
was never paid !— Meanwhile, if it be true that I am slipping into 
the grave, I will clutch the vine-leaves and grapes in with me ! 
We will not part foes, my sweet one ! and we will meet again such 
friends as we were wont to be when John of Burgundy first 
throned thee in his heart his lady and love !" 

The minstreless was moved, and renewed her supplications 
while yielding to the duke's passionate embrace, with so much 
earnestness that neither of them noticed the return of De Giac, 
accompanied by a stranger knight, until they were in the apart- 
ment ! Starting apart, the di^e and his fatal mistress looked 
with betraying confusion at the arrivants. The imperturbable 
De Giac, however, took no notice of the circumstance. 

"I have brought you a willing hostage, sir," he observed. 
" Sir Owen Tudor, on the mere hint of your doubts, most cheer- 
fully offers his owi^ person in pledge for your safety ! Methinks 
my lady wife values it as much as your faithfullcst councillor ; 
and we will leave this knight her prisoner till your return !" 

" It shall be so !" said the duke, cheering up rapidly. " Lady, 
we confide this hostaji^e to your keeping, and witn it this key of 
the turret above, which contains our choicest treasure and the 
great casket of our jewels! We shall not be long gone; <" 

BB 
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wilt tkon not be the first to welcpme us back, our bn^bt lady P— • 
for we will not scruple to acknowledge before all the world how 
dearly we hold thee !" 

The duke's eye fell upon De Giac with a mistrust and scrutiny 
in its expression which yet provoked no signs in him whence sus- 
picions might be gathered. 

'* All the world is already aware of your highness's generosity 
and condescension to our poor house 1" he replied. *' But the 
honest knight, Sir Taneguj-, is iiiming below that your grace 
should keep his dauphin waiting like a vassal for his lordl" 

" I come !" said tne duke, continuing in a laughing manner. 
" And since I leave this knight and lady together, henceforth, 
old comrade, methinks thou needst not be jealous of them !" 

•* And yet I could be well content, my redoubted lord, to catch 
a glimpse of them, from time to time, during our conference !" 
said De Giac, in a similarly light tone. " And, since my lady 
wife is so anxious regarding your highness's safety, she can watch 
every step and every gesture that passes from the treasure-cham- 
ber above, of which she has the kev !" 

" I am ready, then," said the duke. " Let none follow but 
those who have special order ; and do thou obey thy lord's com- 
mands, Hu6Une, — though it be for the last time !" 

" And the first !" said De Giac, laughing wildly. 

" Go not, go not, dearest prince I — ^dost thou hear his laugh P" 
exclaimed the lady. " Oh, there is murder in that mirth l'* 

" Art thou mad, wife P Doth the downfall of the English 
tyrant trouble thee so much?" said De Giac. '* Eemember all 
thine own arguments on the lawfulness of the destruction of 
tyrants, when thou didst plead to the commonalty of Paris ! — 
They bear fruit now !" 

" And dost thou remember, lady, how Perrinet told the gaping 
mob of the Turkish astrologer's prediction on meP" said the 
duke, smiling. *' Comfort thee ! 1 have not yet done Christen- 
dom so mucn harm, as an angry follower of Mahound might ; 
and therefore my time is not come I " 

" The deaths of great men do ofb as sreat mischief as their 
lives ! — C»sar*s enslaved the world whi3i his blood was to re- 
deem ! " returned Hu^line de Troye. 

"Here is Sir Taneguy — ^vexed that you keep his master 
lackeying a woman's fears I " exclaimed De Giac, as the Bretoa 
knight made his way into the chamber ^th the nobles who were 
appointed to a personal attendance on the duke. 

"My lord, you treat him worse than the haughty En^hman, 
with Agincourt nodding on his hehn, treated you !" said Taneguy 
IWI p" " ^^^ ^^^^ women's fears can trouble John the 
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^'It is true! that is my name!" said the duke, proudly. 
** Welcome, Sir Taneguy, you are the man in whom I trust 1^ 
Let us hasten to make our apologies to the dauphin ; but set a 
sufficient guard, De G-iac, on this hostage !'* 

" I will not f«ul, my lord ; Philip Josquin shall have the charge," 
replied De Giac, 

" What hostage P" inquired Sir Taneguy. " Hush, it must be ! 
^t is Sir Owen Tudor!" replied De Giac in a low tone; and, 
after what was possibly a severe inward struggle, Taneguy mut- 
tered to himself, " Yes, it must be ! — and so he has them both, 
and his vengeance is complete !" 

"Cheer thee, sweet Lady de Giac, and bid us good speed!" 
continued the duke, tenderly. "We must deserve the name 
wherefore women love us — ^fcr else, indeed, we should fear to 
leave our dame with so pretty a boy as this of Wales !" 

" For the last time, 1 beseech thee, go not to this fatal meet- 
ing, John of Burgundy ! — Go not, my lord, thus blindfold to 
destruction !" said the Lady de Giac. 

" I remain as your pledge, my lord ; and else France is lost, 
and all is Henry of Monmouth's !" exclaimed the Chevalier 
Sauvage ; and the earnestness of his youthful face decided the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

" We cannot suspect an invitation that has such a messenger ; 
but yet we are not the less bounden for our lady's love and care!" 
he said; and, pressing the lady's hand to his lips, he murmured 
some words which the jealous ears of De Giac could not catch, 
and gave the signal of departure to his retinue. 

The Lady de Giac and the Chevalier Sauvage were left alone 
with Philip Josquin, the duke's armourer and most trusty man- 
at-arms. For some instants neither uttered a word, Owen 
seemed afraid that a word might recal the duke, and once more 
hsMe him ! It was not till the latter was completely out of hear- 
ing that he turned to the Lady de Giac, and, with a face glowing 
with fierce triumph, exclaimed, " Witness, lady ! the game was 
not all lost at Meulan !" 

" Let us go and see ! — ^who knows P" replied the Lady de Giac, 
with a troubled glance. " Thou art honest, mayhap, but what 
are they that employ thee P — Let us ascend the turret." 

Qwen followed the lady as she opened a door iu the apartment 
which gave aocess by a flight of stone stairs to a small tower that 
flanked the gateway oi the castle towards the town of Montereau. 
Some chests, containing part of the duke's most valuable treasures, 
lay in a round chamber in which they landed, and that opened by 
a narrow doorwav on a projecting battlement. Thither the Lady 
de Giac and the Postage made their way, and for some moments 
both gazed with intense anxiety over the preparations below 

EE 2 
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A powerful body of the duke's soldiery guarded the cadfcle-^te 
immediately beneath their observation, and extended their lines 
as far as the furst barrier on the bridge. The extent of the duke's 
diyision was marked b^ the waving of his banner ; an4 the royal 
standard ot France showed where the dauphin and his nobles 
were expecting the arrival of their visitant. The dauphin was 
sufficiently distinguishable, being distant fl short arrow-flight. 
He was clad in complete armour, and was leaning either wearily 
or thoughtfully on one of his nearest barriers. It was drawing 
towards evening, but the hutp of a large eiicampment^ in which 
the dauphin 4ind his retinue lodged, ^i^ere distinctly seen on the 
opposite shore of the river. While the knight and lady gazed 
from their elevation over this spectacle, the eastle-gates swung 
open, and the duke, attended by ten of his principal nobles, made 
his appearance on the platform leading to tne bridge. Sir Pierre 
de Uiac was of the number, and it seemed as if he addressed 
some observation to the duke that induced him tO look up at the 
tower. He recognised the gazing pair on the battlements, and 
kissed his hand with the utmost tenderness and gallantry to the 
Lady de Giac. 

" What should you fear, lady P Methinks your husband is 
most courteous and kindly !" said Owen, with a satirical bitter- 
ness and exultation he could not repress. 

" Say that when the duke returns, and I will believe!" replied 
the lady. 

" You love this duke — and love is timorous !" retorted Owen. 

" *Tis false ! — I never loved but one I" said the Lady de Qiao, 
with sudden vehemence. " I loved — ^but it was neither duke nor 
count. It was a poor fugitive of England — a prisoner in mortei 
jeopardy !" 

" Do not vaunt the service you then rendered me, lady. You 
preserved me, but not to my good," retiimed Owen. 

" Nor to mine own!" said Hu^line, with flashing gres. "What 
am I now P — certes, not what I was bom to be ! — In my youn^ 
years I dreamed a noble dream; and, but for thee, my land 
mi^ht have boasted among its earliest minstrels its ^uest one ! 
— Genius, passion, the thirst for glory, the universal benevolence 
that overflowed my heart, as light the sun — ^where are they all 
nowP What terrible past stretches behind — ^what hopdess 
future beyond P Nor love, nor hate, nor hone, aor even fear, 
remain to me I I look to the heavens themsdves, with all this 
burden of guilt upon my brow — and ah! wotal daughter of Jean 
de Troye, what seest thou therfe P Not even an avenging destiny ! 
-—nothing but the blue and passionless vault that for so many 
— ^oved»*^^^ ^^ Overlooked the wrongs and snflfeiings of tnen. 
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f* Am I not desolate tooP** aaid Owe^, affected by the deep 
despair of the tones of this lamentation. 

" I trust thou art ! Nought but that certainty remains to con- 
sole mp," replied Hu61ine. "Betray, abandon, as thou wilt — 
never more canst thou be happy wholly ! I have fastened a spell 
to thy heart which shall irk there for ever — silently it may be- 
but ceaselessly as the worm in the core I" 

"Thou hast, indeed! — Incredible wrong hast thou wrought 
me ; but thou hast not triumphed over destiny I" returned the 
Welsh knight. 

"I wronged thee not, to disabuse thee of thy madness !" she 
replied. "The wrong was thine, that didst prefer the gewgaws 
of man's jewellery to the sterling wealth of nature — ^the royalty 
of Catherine of France to the heart of Hu61ine de Troye ! I tell 
thee, Owen, had she been worthy of thee — had I not found in her 
the shallow inconstancy thou hast proved — ^never would I have 
laboured at thy sorrowful disenchantment ! It was a madness 
to behold for what I was preferred ! But now thou too P What 
is Catherine of France now, even in thine eyes P" 

" And what is the Lady de Giac in her own P Look, your duke 
has reached the first barrier !*• returned Owen Tudor. 

'.'Ay, what, indeed P" said the minstreless, and a shadowy 
crimson stole over her face. " 1 will not think what I am — and 
let thy heart remember what I was ! When I first beheld thee, 
Owen, passion filled my soul ; but it was pure as the fierce light 
of India in the white cup of the lotos I And now — even now — 
were there any word in language that could speak the mere 
essence of thingp, as lightning utters the tempest — all thought, 
emotion, suffering, wreaking themselves in frenzy — that word 
would restore me to vestal purity even in thine eyes! Thou 
smilest — and it is well! There is a universal bar between us 
now, 'tis true ! — ^we speak the tongues of two strange lands — 
though but one! Never yet has man understood his hapless 
partner I What, indeed, if your sugared words be truth— what 
if we are the angels ye cau us — ^fallen angels ! — compelled, in 
expiation of our sms, to be the disgusted s&ves of your soulless 
materiality awhile here below P" 

** You are aweary of your duke ; but you will not soon behold 
your king again !" said Owen. "Look, John is surrounded by 
the loving greetings of the dauphin's nobles I A few more steps, 
and all France wiu embrace in the arms of those princes ! — then 
woe to your Henry, were he thrice of Agincourt !" 

" Ay; he is closely hemmed in ; and doubtless they renew their 
promises and pledges I But what do those who lock the barriers 
behind himP" said the lady, bending anxiously over the battlement. 
." It is the Lord de Gtiao who fastens it ; doubtless to preve* 
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any seqnence that might canse confasion !" said Ow«ii» but with 
considerable agitation. " Look ! Sir Tanegny walks beside him* 
the mirror of Erench faith and loyalty ! They exchange kindly 
words, for, ^e, Sir Taneguy's white teeth gleam as he knghs in 
his helmet!" 

"Sut the dauphin is immoyable behind his barrier! Me- 
thought they were to meet in the middle of the bridge and 
embrace!" said the lady. 

" Some respect his greatness must observe," replied Owen, 
with anxiety. " He will embrace the duke when he kneels in 
homage. And look, 'tis now !" 

" ^e dauphin passes not his barrier, and, by his gestures, 
methinks he is rather addressing reproaches than kindly words !" 
said the lady. " The duke bends his head as one that is over- 
whelmed with surprise, and strives to soothe by humility !" 

" It is nothing ; I heard it concerted that Sir Itobert de Loire 
was to raise the duke, with this compliment, ' Kise, my lord, you 
are too great a man to kneel,' and tnat was to be tne si^ial," 
said Owen. 

"Of what? — for, see, some massive knight takes him by the 
arm !" exclaimed the Lady de Giac. 

" The signal for the embrace of perpetual union and amity !— 
and now, false Hueline, thou art baffled !" said Owen. And, as 
he spoke, it seemed as if the duke, on hearing some words uttered 
by the powerful knight beside him, made an attempt to rise. It 
is well averred, that either his sword accidentally turned in his 
belt, so as to embarrass his movements, or else it was purposely 
tangled in his surcoat by some one of the conspirators behina. 
At all events, the duke naturally attempted, by putting his hand 
on the hilt, to set the weapon in its proper position. It was at 
this instant that the ominous words pealed to the ears of Owen 
Tudor and of the Lady de Giac, as they stretched breathlessly 
over the battlements, fipom the lips of Sir Eobert de Loire, "Ha ! 
false duke, would you draw j'our sword on my lord the dauphin?" 

"Now is the time!" returned the terrific tones of Taneg^j 
Duchatel ; and, raising a small battle-axe which he held in his 
hand, he smote the duke a blow that might have felled an ox, but 
in part failed, through the very violence and fury of the stroke, 
though it clove off a part of the victim's chin, and smote him 
down again on both his knees with the shock. John the Pearless 
uttered a yell, such as, at a later period, burst from the similarly- 
mangled jaws of Eobespierre ; yet, with the courage that mingled 
so largely amid all his evil qualities, he again essayed to draw his 
S® JPJ^» and made a powerful effort to rise and defend himself. 
3mL!?®-®^?'^ ^^ snatched from its sheath by De Giac, and, 
almost simultaneously, the unhappy prince feU covered with gore 
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and wounds to the eartli ! Even thus fallen, his enemies threw 
themselves upon him iike hounds on a spent deer, tore off pieces 
of his armour, and mangled him in every possible manner. Two 
of them raised his haubergeon, and stabbed him repeatedly 
below the girdle, until their hands and daggers were covered 
with blood. Some of the accompanying nobles attempted to 
defend their master, or themselves, by drawing their swords. 
The Lord de Nouaille closed and wrestled with the Viscount de 
Narbonne, one of the eagerest of the murderers ; but he, too, 
fell by a back stroke that scattered his brains over the scene of 
horror. Another of the Burgundian lords had his arm cloven ; 
and the rest were overpowered by numbers and made prisoners, 
with scarcely any resistance. 

This terrible tragedy was but the work of a minute; and its 
completion was announced to the horrified gazers in the turret 
by De Giac, who, contemptuously kicking the duke's carcass 
over in its crimson pool, perhaps to be satisfied that he was dead, 
turned and kissed his hand, in horrible mockery of the victim's 
last gesture of love and homage to the fatal daughter of Jean de 
Troye! 

Owen continued gazing at the spectacle, imable to give the 
slightest utterance, or to move, like a sufferer under some hideous 
nightmare! When at length he forced out some articulate 
sounds, he himself was amazed to hear that a cry, which he 
meant should shake the very heavens, came faintly as the whisper 
of death from his lips! "To arms! — ^rescue !— ^treason !" nis 
own sense scarcely distinguished the words ; but the effort broke 
the spell of horror ; and, bending over the battlements, he re- 
newed the summons in frantic shrieks that resounded to the 
lowest dungeon of the castle ! The men-at-arms on guard at the 

fate below instantly pushed tumultuously forward towards the 
arriers, yelling, " Murder ! — rescue ! — ^murder!" But they were 
met by a powerful body of the dauphin's knights, headed by 
Taneguy Duch&tel, and a furious conflict commenced. Owen 
Tudor drew himself back with difficulty from his pendent position 
oyer the battlements, and, shouting distractedly "Kescue, 
rescue !" attempted to leave the turret. 

" Stay, stay ! — ^where go youP You will be massacred, knight ! 
The Borgundians will not doubt you are of the conspiracy. Do 
not, by perishing on their sworas, leave it an eternal belief!" 
shriekea the Lady de Giac ; and, even in that awful moment, 
fear of this lasting infamy acted like a spell on the son of Arthur. 
"What is he to thee, Owen, that thou shoxddst perish with 
the murderous Duke of Burgundy P Bemember the massacre 
of the Armagnacs — ^the blood of Orleans ! Let them destroy 
each oihfft, tiieso royal wolves of Trance ! Look here; t^~" 
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didst deem I loved him ! Lo, then, within sight of his weltering 
carcass, I tell thee that I lore thee — ^thee only ! Never shall my 
assassin hnshand be ang^t to me bat an executioner or a yictim ! 
Save me firom that most hideous gulf of all I and since all is lost 
with thee, too— for this deed gives France to England, and al- 
ready the princess has Righted herself, heart and hand, to 
Henry Y .— 4y with me I Once more at thy feet, I implore tiiee, 
be mine — fly with me ! Let ns range the tree earth together I — 
those fatal stars of thine our only roof, the desert onr dwelling- 
place, if thon wilt! I ask bat leave to be thy slave, thy wor- 
shipper ! Or, if thy land be still dear to thee, let us fly thitherl 
Let OS scatter fire among your mountains, and kindle the flame 
of liberty on them, for all the earth — as of old the brightness 
shone on Sinai ! Look, what heaps of treasure are around us ; 
let ns take it and fly, and accomplish your glorions orades 
nobly, and not by meanly sneaking to a royal couch ! I tell 
thee, by all the roles of science, Glendower prophesied aright j 
but thine horoaoope, doubt it not, is to be accomplished by the 
sword, and not by the ring ! I have a soul worthy to mate with 
a kindly victor's I Henry of England is thine enemy ! Either 
we will make thy land free, or perish by some grand and noble 
death that shall console our dispossessed spirits through all the 
centuries of doom I " 

" Away, horrible woman ! My father's grave would yawn on 
Snowdon beneath thine accursed feet !" shouted Owen. " I will 
war no longer with the Saxon ! Be for ever the scourge of this 
treacherous land ; let thy merciless sword avenge humanity in- 
cessantly on this ruthless race, England ! — and 1, that hatp thee 
most, will aid thee best !" 

*' Go, then, and become the vassal of the oppressor — ^the slave 
of a royal coquette who loves merely her own reflection in the 
hearts oiF men !" said Hu61ine de Troye. " Go, then ! thou art 
worthy of thy mean destiny! For me, I will dash into the 
wildest nuh of fate ; I will know the utmost that humanity can 

enjoy and sufler, and then !" She paused with a terrific 

snule, and looked upward with a mad defiance that might have 
belonged to the great archangel when first he gazed to me skies 
after his fall. 

" Quit my path ; I will pmah, if it must be !" were Owen's 
words, after a moment of unutterable horror. Hie sounds of 
confljct thickened all around. 

"^ay, Moi a^aimf* said Hu^ine, stepping aside from his 
threatening gesture. He sprang past her, and attempted to 
make his way to the lower apartments of tJie castle, whence the 
soonds of battle now distinctly came. But the faithful Philip 
Josquin, though he had betaken lumsdf to ffight, had Mcimd 
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iiie hxistajge by eiosing and bolting the maBsire stone door of the 
turret. And thus was Owen compelled to remain alone with ihe 
fatal minstreless, an inactive auditor of the conflict raging below, 
until it terminated in favour of the assailants. The greater part 
of the duke's array fled in panic as soon as tidings of nis destruc- 
tion reached their ears, and his nobles and knights only defended 
themselves until they obtained good terms of surrender. 

The castle of M(mtereau was not many minutes in the hands 
of the Armagnacs ere Taneguy DudiAtel, accompanied by the 
Lord de la TrimouiUe, made their way to the chamoer where the 
hostage was confined. 

"AlliswelU" exclaimed Taneguy as he entered the turret 
with his bloody axe still in his hund. " The duke's treasure and 
mine are both safe I Chevalier Sauvage, pardon me : it was no 
trick of mine, but of this lady's husband, that put your life in 
such jeopardy j for, until I perceived that he had plotted your 
destruction too, I believed what he oft told me, that you were too 
squeamish of what you call your faith and honour lo be trusted ! 
As if faith or honour were due to the murderer of Orleans i" 

" Lead me to your dauphin : to him only will I speak my 
heart!" returned Owen. 

** And, transcendent Lady de Giac, deign to accept my hand 
to lead you to the same most royal protection 1" said the Lotd de 
la TrimouiUe. " Your husband. Sir Pierre, is in so bitter a mood, 
that I craved my lord the dauphin's leave to be your guardian 
until he smoothens his ruffled plumes !'' 

" You have my consent, Messire de la TrimouiUe 1" said Owen 
Tudor. 

" Ah, I have not forgotten our compact I Sweet Lady de Giac, 
have you P" said the gallant favouritjg. 

" I forget nothing — ^nor ever shall !• * replied Hu^line de Troye ; 
and, slowly resigning her hand to La Trimpuille's eager grasp, she 
gave one long lingering look at Owen, and sufibred the Armagnao 
courtier to lead her from the scene. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

j.'envoy. 

It was several months after tiiese tragical events, on the day of 
the Feast of the Nativity, which was celebrated with extra- 
ordinary pomp in Paris. Three magnificent courts kept it in 
common, as a token of their affectionate and perfect amity. 
Henry, King of England, now proclaimed Begent and Heir of 
France, with his most lovely and youthful ^ueen, Madame Cathe- 
nne ; Charles^ Sing of France, with hia imperious oonaort, Isa- 
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beau do Bavi^re; Philip, Puke of Burgundy, sucoesdor and 
avenifer of Jolin the Fearless, with his duchess — ^were returning 
in united procession through a series of the most superb and • 
complimentary spectacles which the genius of Roman de la Sose 
could contrive, from making their offering at Notre Dame, to a 
stupendous banquet given by the English monarch in the Castle 
of the Louvre. The butchers of Paris were more determined 
Burgundians than ever. The tragical death of Duke John had 
restored him to the affection of the multitude. They had dressed 
out a most magnificent ox, in all the colours of the rainbow, as a 
present to their new king for his Christmas feast, as he passed 
the Boucherie. The Master-Chiefs daughter was to present it 
with some pretty verses, adroitly turned for the occasion by 
Boman de la Eose, thanking King Henry for confirming the 
succession to her husband, Ehys ap Goronwy — ^breaking thus 
the Salic law of the Boucherie too. The said husband was there 
in person, looking the very picture of honest happiness ; and 
Simon Caboche was with him, carrying in his arms a baby 
scarcely a month old, which he caiessed incessantly. ^ But for 
the vacant silliness in his constant smile, the Master-Chief might 
have been thought in reality the happiest person in the group. 

"Congratulate me, my dear Master-Chief elect! and do not 
forget, above all things. Mademoiselle Caboche, those two beau- 
tiful lines in which I impute all the courage of the English to 
eating such excellent beef as they do ! — ^those who want to be 
valiant will be incessantly sending to the shambles — and that is 
good for trade !" said Boman de la Bose. " Congratulate me, 
my dear friend. I have only to change the names and turn St. 
Andrew into St. George in the poetry I composed for the entry 
of my Lord of Burgundy, to suit the present circumstances." 

"Bhys ap Goronwy !" said a knight in a travel-stained gear, 
who at this moment joined the group, on a wearied horse. " Or 
have you forgotten me ?" ^ - ^ 

" My noble master ! my dearest lord ! thrice welcome !" said 
Bhys, bursting into tears of joy. " We heard no tidings of you, 
and feared you had perished with the duke at Montereau !" 

" I have been a prisoner there, because I refused allegiance to 
his assassin ; I am but just released by the arms of the English 
and of Sir John Talbot— -without ransom !" replied the Chevalier 
Sauvage. " But do not fear for me ; I am in Paris on a special 
purpose that shall prove my security ! What do ye here P" 

" We — I— I may not refuse, being Master-Chief elect, and 
father of this urchm !" said Bhys. ** I am here, ap Tudor, to 
present the loyal duty of the Boucherie to the kines and Queens 
asthevpassl" © i 

" I blame thee not, ap Goronwy ap lolch Dhu !" replied the 
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knight, witli a profound sigh. ** I am here to offer my sword 
and allegiance to Henry of England ! Thine is a pretty boy !" 

"We call him Itenaud, messire— I had fearful dreams about 
him ; but you see he is still a mere babe in arms !" said Simon 
Oaboche, very earnestly, pressing the unconscious infant in his 
arms as if to protect it from some vague presence of danger. 

" Yes, dear father. Ah ! that he might continue so innocent 
and so happy for ever !" sighed the young mother. 

'* And there never was such a woman as Hulline de Troye, 
knight P" inquired Simon, with an intense and yet vacant ex- 
pression of eagerness. 

The knight made no reply — ^perhaps because within a few 
instants the harbingers of the procession made their appearance. 

To save all disputes on precedence, the kings of France and 
of England, with their queens borne on the most sumptuous 
litters between them, rode abreast at the head of the procession. 
The new Duke of Burgundy, in complete mourning, rode imme- 
diately behind the litters with his duchess, and a vast retinue of 
ladies, nobles, knights, and soldiery of all the three nations 
followed. The butchers instantly set their fine ox in movement ; 
and, as it was set down in the programme that the congratula- 
tions of the Boucherie were to be received at this point, the two 
monarchs halted with all their retinue. Gules Caboche pro- 
nounced her verses to admiration, and even to the satisfaction of 
the critical poet himself, who feared only that the beauty of his 
verses might be marred in the delivery. 

" By the Lord, I do believe thou art right, pretty dame I and 
our English valour is three parts beef, and the rest strong ale !" 
said Heniy, laughing heartily. " Let my good French take 
their kings woid for it, and feed themselves into such stout 
gear that we may all go together and take Constantinople from 
the Turk, with the. mere terror of our jolly looks ! — What say 
you, lady P Can you spare me awhile on this enterprise P" 

"Not an instant, my dearest lord and king!" replied the 
loving bride, smiling and blushing. 

" Let us wait till our heir is born, and then will I cheerfully 
undertake to keep France for my grandson till your return ! ' 
said Isabeau de Baviere. 

" Good mother, we thank you — ^but we doubt, France cannot 
be ruled with a distaff!** replied the king, coldly. "And, now, 
what pageant is this of a knight who seems to be taken down from 
some old armoury and not aust«d P" 

" I am the Chevalier Salvage, sire !** replied a mournful but 
steady voice. " The Chevalier Sauvage ! — come hither to prove 
the integrity of my love — ^mine innocence of all art or part m the 
Duke of Burgundy's treacherous murder — ^my admiratior 
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your generotui deeda^-my thirst for Fengeanee on afl fStuB per-* 
ndions people — ^by offering you my allegiance and sword !" 

"Rignt loyfully do I accept itl" replied Henry V. "Yea, 
and as the besfc au^ry we have yet received of triumph orer all 
our enemies 1 — And look you, gentle mother, do not oridle and 
stare so angrily at the knight ; for our sweet spQuse has fully 
and merrily informed us how this lore of his, whereof he speaks 
so mincingly, once soared — not to your sacred height — ^to ners ! 
But now sne shines eyen above the loftiest mists oi^ Snow^n ; 
and we bid the Chevalier Sauvage welcome to our train." 

" Lady, you see ! — I have not forgotten my promise !• ' said 
Owen, with a sorrowful smile, as he gazed at me magnificent 
bride of France and England. 

" Neither will I forget mine !*^ replied the queen of Henry T., 
with the gayest good humour imaginable. And she did uot ! 
Every reader of English history is aware that the royal Ti|dor 
dynasty, whose blood still flows in the veins of our kings, sprang 
from the union of an obscure Welsh gentleman with the widow 
of Henry Y. That great prince died within a year of his nup- 
tials, of an ignoble disease, and shortly after the birth of the 
future unfortonate Henry YI., whose half-brother, the sou of 
Owen Tudor and of Catherine of France, became the father of 
Henry YII., and consequently the ancestor of all the subsequent 
sovereigns of England, thus fulfilling the oracle of Glendower 
by the very means taken to prevent it I 

It must be confessed by the historian, that the marriage between 
the widow of Henry V. and Sir Ovren Tudor of Penmj^nydd 
followed rather precipitately on the demise of that magnanimous 
monarch. But the reader of this private chronicle will not be 
greatly surprised. — All that is known of its other personages 
may be comprised in the fact, that about the same period Sir 
Pierre de Giac was assassinated almost in the presence of the 
dauphin, whose favour he had gained so rapidly and, completely 
as to excite the hatred of the Armagnac courtiers, fie was 
seized in his bed one night by armed ruffians, strangled, and 
thrown into the Loire. Very shortly afterwards his widow mar- 
ried the Lord de la TremouUle, disregarding the slight circum- 
stance that he had been one of the principal plotters in her 
husband's destruction. Whether they lived *' himpy^ and happy 
for ever after," according to the conclusion of nuiy tales, we 
cannot at this moment verify : but the Lady de la Tremouille is 
celebrated in the chronicles ot the times as the wittiest, liveliest, 
and most intriguing lady of the eourt of Charles VII. I 
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